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TO 



SIR JOHN MITFORD, 

His McLJettjfs Solicitor-General. 



DEAR SIR, 

Your old friend being afraid 
he shall never again be able to speak 
from his pulpit, like other consider- 
ate divines, is unwilling to have his 
labours lost to the Public, and there- 
fore prints a volume of his Sermons. 
It hath been remarked, that re- 
spectable Laymen, who have turn- 
ed their thoughts to religion, have 
been of greater service to it, than 
Ecclesiastics.. Such men were Sir 
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iv bedication. 

Isaac Newton^Mf. Locke — 
Mr. Addison, and some very emi- 
nent lawyers — Sir Matthew Hale 
in particular — and I am proud to 
mention the late excellent Sir Jo- 
seph Yates ; whose friends knew 
him to be as pious, and informed 
a christian, as the Public acknow- 
ledged him to be an able and up- 
right Judge. 

In this view, a Solicitor-Geheral 
may stand as properly at the head 
of a volunie of Sermons, as a 
Bishop — if he be such a Solicitor- 
General, as I have every reason 
to believe I address — ^with whose 
character I have had the happi- 
ness of being acquainted through 
a period of more than .thirty years. 

I wish. 



DEDICATION. V 

I wish, my dear Sir, the gift were 
more worthy of your acceptance. — 
But I am persuaded you have can- 
dour enough to rate the value of it, 
by the motive which accompanies it. 
Whatever you think of the book, you 
will receive it as a testimony of the 
very sincere esteem and respect^ with 
which I am, dear Sir, 

TOUR VERY AFFKCTIOMATB, 

AJHO OBEOIBMT HUMBLE SBRVAMT; 

WILL. GILPJN. 



VicAR't Hill, 
May 10, 1799. 
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PREFACE 



V ERY few of the following Sermons are more 
than common parish discourses ; which are per- 
haps more generally useful, than sermons of a 
higher class. None of them are on deep subjects, 
though most of them on subjects of great im- 
portance, which are impressed with what perspi- 
cuity and force the author was able to give them. 

They are, in general, short — certainly too short 
for pulpit discourses. But there seemed no great 
necessity for amplification, repetition, or recapi- 
tulation in printed discourses, w^iere preceding 
pages may be examined. They may be useful 
when a sermon is delivered from the pulpit ; but 
here they are cut off. 

With regard to the mode in wiiich these ser- 
mons are composed, it may.be necessary to say 
something, both on the writer's account, and 
the reader's. 

When we write a treatise^ we consider the sub- 
ject throughout. We strengthen it with argu- 
ments—we clear it of objections — we enter into 
details— and in short, we leave nothing unsaid, 
that properly appertains to the subject. Much 
prefatorial matter also may arise, before we begin 
the discourse. 

A 4 But 



viii PREFACE. 

But in the construction of a sermon j perhaps a 
different mode of composition jnay, in general, be 
more eligible — at least, where a country congre- 
gation only is addressed on a common subject. 

In the first place, though a short opening of a 
text may often be necessary, there seems to be no 
occasion for a long preface. Whatever apper- 
tains immediately to the discourse, had better per- 
haps be introduced into the body of it. If it do 
not immediately belong to the discourse, it might 
as well be omitted. At least, if it be not perfectly 
apposite, it takes off the first edge of attention 
from an audience, which will not perhaps so rea- 
dily be restored. , 

A few easy divisions in discussing asubject, seem 
useful. Some divines think it better to melt all 
together. But a few heads, I think, are a kind 
of land-marks, which pre vent the confusion of run- 
ning one part into another. They are also heads 
of reference, which bring a subject more easily to 
the memory. 

In proving a point before a common congrega- 
tion, it seems unnecessary to produce all the argu- 
ments, that may be used. Such as are most for- 
cible, are enough. Many will labour a point so 
much, and throw so many different lights upon it, 
that like an object seen in a multiplying-glass, it 
will be confused, rather than enlightened. The 
common people cannot separate a chain of argu- 
ments. They lose onein another. And in the 

arguments you use, if you dwell only on the most 
prominent parts, you may make an impression^ 
which a long detail, though equally good in its 

kind, 
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kind, cannot do. In short, it seems to be one 

of the preacher's great points to draw his subject 
into so compact a form, that his congregation, 
may have a complete view of the whole. 

An illustration may sometimes not only explain 
a point ; but have the weight of an argument 
with some hearers : at least it is a vehicle, which 
makes advice the better remembered. 

With regard to language, if you avoid vulga- 
rity, and low ideas, it cannot be too easy. Long 
sentences are apt to produce confusion. Shorten 
them as much as you can; and have an eye 
chiefly to perspicuity and ease. 

Sermons constructed on the plan here described, 
the author hath thought, from long experience, to 
be the most useful in a country congregation. 
Some preachers have the power of fastening the 
attention of a congregation for more than an hour 
together. He certainly should not wish to check 
such preachers : but with numbers it may be 
feared, such attempts will be very feeble. In ge- 
neral, perhaps half that time is as long as a coun- 
try congregation can be brought to attend. At 
least, as much may be said in that time, as they 
can well carry off. 

These remarks however the author does not by 
any means address to old estabUshed preachers; 
but merely to his younger brethren. To them, 
if they are of any use, the author's trouble will 
be repaid. 

It may just be added, that as these discourses 
were written at different periods of the author's 
life, when his reading was much among books of 

this 
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this kind, some of the divisions iliay be borrowed 
from other writers; though he does not recollect 
anythat were. Extracts he believes therearenone. 
Sermons on nearly the same subjects are gene- 
rally placed together. The manner of treating 
them, is never exactly thg same : so that one 
tends to elucidate another. 

To these discourses are added a fewlittle pieces, 
under the title of Hints for Sermons. — The ori- 
gin of them was this. It was long the author's 
practice when he walked about his parish, and af- 
terwards when he was able only to walk into his 
garden and fields, to take with him,ina memoran- 
dum-book, a text or two of scripture, which he 
had before chosen on account of some observa- 
tion, which he thought arose from it; or some ob- 
jections, which he thought might be answered. 
As he did not mean to carry his observations into 
length, he took only such texts, as he thought 
naturally opened themselves ; though the sub- 
ject sometimes carried him further than he at first 
intended. So that some of them are very short ; 
and others were the employment of several 
walks. 

From these hints the author commonly took 
his sermons : and though many of the subjects 
are too critical — too refined — or too deep for a 
common audience ; yet he always found among 
them a subject for his purpose. The rest being 
left in the memorandum-book, increased into a 
large body. 

From this book those few which are printed at 

the 
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the end of the sermons are taken. They are mere 
sketches ; though perhaps, for that reason, they 
may have more spirit than finished pieces. 

The author enters into this detail with a mo- 
dest view of being of service to such of his 
younger brethren, as will pursue the mode of ex- 
ercise which he here prescribes : and of which he 
gives these examples. At first, it may be diffi- 
cult to fix the mind on any subject of meditation 
amidst a variety of external objects. But a ha- 
bit of thinking abroad will soon be formed ; and 
when it is formed, the practice will certainly be 
followed with great advantage. If the young 
student spend two hours in a day in walking ex- 
ercise, he will, by this practice, save to his studies 
at least seven hundred hours in a year. 

But he will say perhaps, it is too great a tax 
upon his mind, in quest of amusement j and may 
deprive him of its end. 

Scholars will sometimes tell him, that even a 
severe study, is a relaxation firom another severe 
study, as it gives the mind a different ply. But 
in the employment here recommended no inten- 
sity of thought is required. He only puts down 
what first strikes him on a subject of which he 
had had before a general conception. When 
the subject grows intricate — orwhen his thoughts 
do not naturally, or, if I may so speak, amusingli/j 
tLovr firom it, he is under no necessity to proceed. 
He may drop it, and take another subject. 

Nor is he so tied down to any subject, as not 
occasionally^ to look around him, and enjoy the 
beauties of nature, if any offer themselves in his 

walk. 
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walk.— And indeed so enlivening a mode of study, 
if the day be fine, and the country agreeable, will 
give his mind an, elasticity and vigour, which he 
could not feel in his study. 

The whole then amounts only to this — that to 
render our walks, not only more usefid, but even 
more amusing, we should always have some pleas- 
ing employment at hand. What hath here been 
recommended, one should hope, would be a more 
pleasing employment to a serious young clergy- 
man — at least a more clerical one, than a fishing- 
rod, or a fowling-piece, can furnish. 

The author recommended to his younger bre- 
diren, his mode of composing sermons, with d^ffU 
dence ; but he recommends this mode of exercise 
with confidence. 
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SERMON I. 



HEBREWS, i. I. 

GOD, WHO AT SUNDRY TIMES, ANB IN DIVCjRS 
MANNERS, SPAKE IN. TIME PAST UNTO THE 
FATHERS BY THE prophets; HATH, IN THESE 

LAST DAYS, Spoken unto us by his son. 



An these words the Apostle gives us a short ac- 
count of the manner in which God Ahnighty 
was pleased to open the gospel to naankind, 
from the earliest period of the world. I shall 
ti*eat the subject in the Apostle's order ^ and en- 
deavour to shew you, firsts what is meant by 
God^s speaking at sundry times, and in divers 
manners unto thejathers, by the prophets — and, 
seconrily, what is meant by his speaking in these 
last days i to us by his Son. 
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i2 SERMON I. 

With regard to the first of these heads, the word 
which in our translation is rendered sundry times, 
signifies more properly, different parts or diff^erent 
portions, Tiie general meaning therefore of the 
expression is, that God had vouchsafed to give 
mankind from the beginnings a revelation of his 
will, and of the redemption of the world by Jesus 
Christ, in such different portions, as to open it by 
degrees, and always to leave behind some new 
diisMvefy, which was to i^nligbten imd encourage 
the hopes o^f future age^ ; and thus td prepare 
I nmnkind for the full reception of the gospel. 
. Let us then look into the Bible» • and observe 
how all this is effected — let us observe the dawning 
of this sun of rigfatetnnmss irom age to age ; and 
how it brightened through each succeeding period, 
till at length it broke out in all its splendor. 

The intimation to Adaoh-^that the seed of the 
motwm should bruise the serpent's heady was un- 
doubtedly very obscure. But yet it contained 
some foundation for a hope, that the great evil, in- 
troduced by the fall of man, should hereafter be 
repaired. The serpent's head should be bruised : 
it should be crushed, and deprived of the power 
of injuring a^n. So that a triumph was to be 
at length obtained over the serpent, or whatever 

evil 
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^vil spirk lay concealed under it^ forai.-<^Bf3t sUU 
this prQdSQJfe, whatever ig, roeaiitj w4$ €onceiv.ed3A 
such general termQ, as to leave its nijeaning exr 
eeedingly uficertaio. Ani yet, t^t it was the 
v^icle of fliwie hope, ia very pl^iia ; for Eve> f^ 
iva9 jaatural, beiic^ved it was fulfilled by tbe birth 
jof jCjalo. I have now, aaid she, gotten a man from 
tk^ Lord. ' Ip tfai^i however, 3be soon found i>er- 
sdf mistaken ; and indeed oothing more couid he 
gathered (v^m this .preidictioiQ^ hut that the pro^ 
.lai^ed 4eliverance was to larise fr^pfi aome human 
^ii^g^^from the seed of the woman. 

FrTpm this tkpe^ noithiqg ipafsed on thifi head, 
^^ mfi raad af« till 4he jUme of Abraham ; except 
^^d§^^ the propb^ic iiaatHutian of the jc\te of 
^cfi&ce^ wbicfr^seeoia to have beien a.ppQi^ted to 
lineserye ^WM>9g maciMi^ the id^ of an atone- 
jnent* 

If nothing farther hoi^ver /^o^passed, the pro^ 
mise of bruising tkfi ^erpefU^s head wouldj no 
double iiavecUed a,way. jBut to Abraham the pro- 
pbeicy ^ras renewed apd enlarged* To him it wa^ 
revealed th^t the p;romised see4 of the Wi^man 
jshoiild ^(^ from Ijus jposterity ; and rfarther, that 
{h\s promised ^eeJ should be a blessing to all the 
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4 SERMON I. 

nations upon earth. This was both a farther 
advance of prophecy ; and in some degree a con- 
firmation of the first prediction. 

The posterity of Abraham increasing, and 
branching into various tribes, the prophecy was 
now farther opened to Jacob, the grandson of 
Abraham. To him the particular tribe was marked 
out— that of Judah — from which th*e Messiah 
should descend*. And on this hope the world 
seems to have rested till the time of David. 

Not but in the mean ticne, various intimations 
were given of this great event by types in the Jew- 
iish history and institutions f : but I am now speak- 
ing chiefly of such intimations as were given.unto 
the fathers by the prophets ; among whom we 
must not pass over Moses, who told the Jews that 
the Lord would raise up a prophet like unto him 
—that is, a "prophet, who should deliver them — 
not from an Egyptian bondage ; but from a much 
greater— that of sin and Satan. 

When David ascended the throne of .Israel, the 
tribe of Judah was branched into many families. 
A new prophecy therefore now took place, and the ' 
jTawi/y was marked out— the family of David in the 

, * Genesis, xlix. lo. f See the next discourse. 
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tribe of Judah, from which the Messiah should be 
born. 

Observe now, I pray you, liow gradually this 
great promise of a Messiah was opened through 
these different periods of time. To Adam this 
redemption was merely promised through the seed 
of the woman. To Abraham it was promised, that 
the Messiali should arise among his posterifj/. To 
Jacob the fri&e was pointed out; and to David 
the Jamily. At the.same time> intimation was all 
along ^ven, that the benefit of this Saviour was 
not confined to ^family ^ a tribe^ or ^nation; but 
was extended to all mankinds — ^Thus gradually 
did the course of prophecy increase from a foun- 
tain scarcely visible, into an overflowing stream. 

As this great event approached still nearer, the 
notices of it became stronger. To the prophet 
Micah the very place of, the Messiah's birth was 
revealed. Thou Bethlehem^ though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judahy yet out of thee 
shall He come who is to be ruler in Israel. 

To Isaiah this great event was still more plainly 
opened. This evangelical prophet, as lie is called, 
descending to more minute particulars, foretold 
the Messiah's birth should be miraculous, and his 
mother a virgin. Hear ye now^ O house of* David. 

B 3 Th^ 
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Hie Lord himself shall give you a sign. Behold j 
a virgin shall conceive ^ and bear a son; and 
shdll call his name ImmanueL 

Afterwafds the same prophet, proceeding with 
more exactness, marks the principal circurmstances 
of the Messiah's life. But still as if to caution the 
world not to expect in his kingdom the splendor 
of an Earthly prince, he cries out, When tee shall 
see him, there is no beauty, that zve should desire 
him. He was despised and rejected of men — a man 
of sorrows, and acquainted with grief ; and we 
hid as it were our faces from him. He was de- 
spised, and we esteemed him not. — Afterwards he 
goes dn still farther, and opens the very cause of 
his sufferings. Surely he hath borne our griefs, 
and carried our sorrows. He was wounded for 
our transgressions; he was bruised for our ini- 
quities. The chastisement of our peace was upon 
him ; andMth his stripes we are healed. * 

All the later prophets also following Isaiah, con- 
tinue to fill up the great outlines, which had been 
marked by the earlier prophets, -with various parti- 
culars of the Messiah's life and death. Even the 
precise time of bis death is fixed by the prophet 
JDaniel. After threescore and two weeks * from 

^ In the prophetic language, as many years are signified 
^s there are days in those vreeks* 

the 
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the going out of the decree to rebuild the temple^ 
siiatl the Messiah be cut off — but not for him^ 
self — Other prophets fix the time of his death to 
happen, as it did, before tlie destruction of the 
second temple. 

Thus you see in what a wonderful manner God 
spake in^. times pastj in divers manners^ unto the 
* fathers by the prophets. From the first of these 
prophecies to the last, elapsed a space of time not 
less than 3,600 years ; each prophecy still unfold- 
ing something more than the preceding, till at 
length the prophetic history of the Messiah was 
complete ; and every candid Jew, who diligently 
read the prophets^ was convinced, when Christ 
appeared, that be was the very person whom these 
prophets bad foretold. Such was the holy Simeon, 
who. waited for the consolation of Israel. When • 
he saw the blessed child brought into the temple, 
fully convinced that all the prophecies relating to 
his birth, were now fulfilled, and that this was the 
very Christy the promised Messiah, he took him 
in bis arms, and ^ith holy rapture cried out, Lordy ^ 
new lettest thou thy servant depart in peace ; 
for mine eyesha^e seen thy salvation. 

Such also was the prophetess Anna, who, in the 
same manner, spake of him to all, that looked for 
redemption in Jerusalem. 
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The second part of the text remains to be con- 
sidered—what is meant by Go^s speakings in 
these last days^ unto us by his Son. 

By the last days^ the latter days^ the last timeSj 
and other expressions of the same kind, thd Jewish 
writers always meant to express as their best inter- 
preters inform us^ the kingdom of the Messiah, 
wbich was to complete the designs of Providence. *• 
These words therefore, the last days^ have no re* 
iierence to the conclusion of' all things — the end 
of th^^ world — or any thing of that import — Uut 
just imply, that God having, through a succession 
of ages, prepared the world by degrees, for the 
reception of the gospel, bad/.. in thtse last days, » 
or at length, completed hisvwbole &cheme,-by send- 
ing Jesus Christ into the world — that this was the 
last great revelation Jbe intended to make/ in 
which he now fully opened what had been ob- 
scurely traced by the prophets, the inUx>duction 
of sin by the fall of our first parents — the restora- 
tion of a lost world by the death and 'sacrifice of 
a Saviour—the conditions of the gospel-cove- 
uant ; faith in Christ, and a good life — and last- 
ly, the joyful hopes of a blessed resurrection. 

Too true it is, that few of mankind, in any age 
of the world, have made tlieir full advantage of 

this 
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this gracious dispensation, by living up to that ho- 
liness of life, which it enjoins. We must not how- 
ever judge of the truth of the gospel by the little 
influeiure which it hath on the minds of men. We 
must remeoiber, it was predicted by that very gos- 
pel, that the way to life is narrow^ and few would 
find it. With regard therefore to those deluded 
people^ who chuse rather to give up the comforts 
of religion, than submit to its laws, the goodness 
of God is surely vindicated by offering them the 
gospel. In the mean time, they who have never 
heard of this gracious dispensation, yet have lived 
Op to the lights they have had, will undoubtedly, 
through the sacrifice of Christ, meet with favour 
from that gracious master, who reaps only where 
he hath sown. 

Thus then, from the time of Adam to this pre- 
sent hour, first by the prophets,- and afterwards by 
the son of God himself, hath this gracious scheme 
of providence been opening more and more; and 
we have reason to believe from prophecy, will still 
continue to spread wider and wider, till it hath 
made its progress over the face of the earth. 

David in the Psalm of thifrday *, illustrating pro- 
bably through the spirit of prophecy, this universal 

* Christmas Day, Psalm xix. 

range 
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range of the Messiah's kingdom, compares it to' 
the sun, which goeth Jbrth from the uttermost 
part of heaven ; and runneth about unto the end 
of it again ; and there is nothing hid from the 
heat thereof. — And indeed nothing ca,B be a more 
beautiful, or more just illustration of this grand 
event through all its darker and lighter periods. 
Daylight is first dimly discovered through the twi- 
light o'f morning. The eastern clouds are streaked 
with a faint light. We see through all this splen- 
did obscurity, that something grand is approach* 
ing. The several shades of darkness by degrees 
give way. Day comes on more and more — till at 
length the sun rises in ail its glory ; and opening 
into the &iUest splendor, surrounds the earth from 
one end of it to the other. 

Having thus explained the text, I shall con- 
clude with a few short observations, which it 
suggests. 

In the first place, this gradual progress of pro- 
phecy furnishes one of the strongest proofs of the 
Christian reli^on ; to the truth of which the spirit 
^ prophecy thus makes every age of the world 
bear testimony. About four hundred years indeed 
before the coming of Christ, all prophecy ceased. 

It 
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It was necessary indeed it should cease some con- 
siderable time before the event took place ; lest a 
suspicion might arise that the prophecy was only 

 

history. Till that time however its current was 
uninterrupted. When therefore we see through a 
succession of ages, a course of prophecies exactly 
describing an event as it afterwards fell out — and 
when we are well assured, as we may be by infal- 
lible proof, that all these prophecies were pub- 
lished many hundred years before the birth of 
Christ ; what can we suppose, but that they wert 
directed by the spirit of God ; and of course, that 
the religion, which was ushered into the world in 
so grand, sp divine, and so convincing a manner, 
must be true ? 

We are next led to conclude, from what hath 
been above considered, that the Christian religion 
is supefior to every other religion, that hath ap- 
peared in the world. • None can, in any degree, 
dispute a pi^ference with it, but the Jewish. And 
that it is superior to the Jewish religion, is suffici- 
ently plain from its being a succeeding revelation. 
When God Almighty makes discoveries of his will, 
we cannot conceive, be first discovers the most 
jperfecty and afterwards what is less so. What 
-purpose would that answer ? what gift, what advan- 
tage 
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tage would that be to mankind ? But it is very 
natural to suppose, that mankind might not be at 
first prepared for the most perfect religion ; and 
that God, by degrees, prepared them for it by giv- 
ing them what was less perfect. Such is the infe- 
riority of the law to the gospel. 

We may observe lastly, that if the Christian reli- 
gion be not only true, but superior to every other 
religion, we ought with all our hearts to receive it. 
I do not mean that we should receive it, as we do 
other great truths ; that we should merely believe 
and give our assent to it It was not for this 
Christ canie into the world — it was not for this he 
was born in a manger, and died on a cross — but 
that it should enter into our hearts- — that it 
should be the great directing principle of our 
thoughts, our words, and our actions — that we 
should carry it about with us — that it should be of 
daily use to us in our intercourse with God, our 
neighbour, and ourselves* Without the practice 
of its rules, the mere knowledge of it — the mere 
assent to its truth, is mathematics — not religion. 
Christ came to save us from our sins ; but we must 
first, by our holy livesj make ourselves objects of 
his mercy. If we do that, Christ will save us. 
But without our own endeavours, the gospel cove- 
nant 
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nant is of no effect. In a word, the gospel, we 
may be assured, was graciously intended for our 
greatest good ; but we may change it, if we please, 
into the sentence of our condemnation. 
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JOHN, ill. 14. 

AS MOSES LIFTED UP THE SERPENT IN THE 
WILDERNESS, EVEN 80«8HALL THE SON OF 
MAN BE LIFTED UP ; THAT WHOSOEVER 
BELIEVETH ON HIM, SHOULD NOT PERISH, 
BUT HAVE EVERLASTING LIFE. 



We are here referred to a very extraordinary 
transaction, which is related in the twenty-first 
chapter of the book of Numbers; and in the 
words I have just read to you, is applied by 
our blessed Saviour as a type of his death and 
atonement^ which are always considered in scrip* 
ture as similar expressions. For your instruc- 
tion, therefore^ on this subject, I shall eh« 
deavour to explain to you, firsts what is meant 
by a type ; and secondly^ how the lifting up of 

the 
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the bmzen serpent is a tjpe of the ^leath and 
atonemeat of Christ. 



In order to prore the ttntfa of the 
i^ligion, and to prepare men for it, it pleased 
God, many ages before Jesus Christ appeared, to 
inspire holy men with the spirit of prophecy^ ( as I 
endeavoured to shew you in my last discourse,) to 
give iK)tice of his coming. The Bible is ftdl of 
these prophecies.-— But still, to render the proof 
from prophecy yet stronger, it pleased God to 
give mankind not only written prophecies; hut tlie 
prophecy likewise of types. 

A writtea prophecy differs from a prophecy by 
a type in this ; the^ooe is a prophecy by wwd»*^ 
the other by actions. Thus the px)9ftot Isaiah 
speaking of Christ's death, says bis ^iml (that is, 
his iy*6) shall be matk an offering f^r >sin. This is 
a prophecy of our Saviour's death ifi mor4s» In 
another part of scripture we read, that AhndtM^ 
was ordered to sacrifice his only «oa Isaac. This 
was a prophecy of Christ's death by aa acihifh^ 
that is, by a type.—'-nkgwj^ David prophe^icg 
of Christ's resurrection, says, TJwu xvUi mot leame 
mjfsowHn hell (tthat isi, in the grave) neither mil 
ihou suffer thy holy One ta ^ee corrufMon. This 

8 is 
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18 a prophecy in words. In another part of scrip- 
ture we read| that Jonah was swaHowed by a great 
fish, and remained three days and three nighty in 
its bdily ; and afterwards came to iifht This is 
a prophecy of bur Saviour's resurirection by an 
iicfton— that is, by a type. * 

Here you will say t^ action or type is of a very 
wopderful nature. 

Indeed it is : but you must consider^ that as 

the resurrection of our Saviour on the third day , 

ft » 

was a wonderful event, the prophetic type;of this 
event must be wonderful also, or it could not re- 

I 

present what it was intended tP represent. In 
short, the power of God in this csi^e wrought a 
miracle, to give us the prophetic type of a mira- 
culous evejOti - 

' But here a difficulty may arise. A written 
prophecy in its nature, is more plain. A virgin 
shall conceive, and bear a sofiy is a prophecy as 
appropriate to Christ's birth - as words can make 
it But a type is more liable to mistake. One 
action ^ may be like another in many circuni- 
ataqces; and yet there may be no relation be- 
tween them. it is true. 1 shall endeavour . 

therefore to shew you on zvhat grounds an action 
may be called a prophetic type. With regard for 

8 instance 
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instance to Jonah ; his being buried three nights 
and three days in the whale, and then coming to 
light) bears a strong resemblance, it is certain, to 
our Saviour's rising again on the third day ; but 
this resemblance alone is not a sufficient ground to 
adopt the story of Jonah as a type. Something 
else is required. 

We expect, in the first place, that an action, 
in order to be considered as a type, should be ex- 
pressly marked) and applied as such by some in* 
spired person. Thus Jonah is expressly applied 
as a type by our Saviour himself. When the 
Fhariseies asked him for a sign, he tells them 
he would gife them no sign, but the sign of the 
prophet Jonah. For as Jonah was three days 
and three nights in the whalers belly ; so shall the 
son of man be three days and three nights in 
the heart of the earth. 

. But secondly, though an action may not be ex- 
pressly applied as a type by any inspired person, 
yet still it may be considered as one, if it stand 
connected with a number of other actions of a ' 
like kind, which are themselves applied as types. 
Thus we consider the sacrifices, and atoning 
rites of the Jewish law, as types, or typical 
prophecies^ of pur Saviour's atonement for sin ; 

vox. I. c most 
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most of tbem being mentioned as such in the 
Net^ Testament, particularly in the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Yet there are some^ which are not 
mentioned. Thus for instance, the high-priest's 
confessing the sins of the people over the. scape- 
goat which was turned loose into the wilderness^ 
is no where, as I recollect, mentioned as a type, 
yet it may nbtwithstanding be feirly considered 
as such, not merely because of its resemblance ; 
but because it stands connected with a number of 
other actions^ which are expressly mentioned as 
types. 

Having thus endeavoured to e-splain to you, 
in few words^ the meanmg of that kind of pro- 
phecy which is called a type, 1 shall now^ as I 
proposed secondly, dwell a little on the type of 
Moses's lifting up the brazen serpent ift the wil- 
dertiess ; and shew you how exactly it was a type 
of the death and atonement of Christ 

The account given us of Moses's lifting up the 
serpent, is this. The children of Israel, in passing 
through the wilderness, were guilty of frequent 
.jir^llions against God. To punish one of these 
rebellions, God afflicted them with poisonous ser** 
pents, which destroyed many of them. In their 

distress, 
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distr^fia, they ran to Moses, aiid idtreated him to 
intercede with God on their behalf. Moaes un^'- 
dertook their cause ; and was ordered by God to 
6^t Up a ifterpent of brass on a pole, and instruct 
the people wh^n they were bitten with serpents, 
to look at it, and it should immediately heal 
th^m. This was accordingly done. The brazeii 
serpent was set up; and as many as were bitten, 
on looking at it were relieved. This, , you see, 
is a miraculous action, like that of Jonah : the 
brazen serpent could have- no tiatural power to 
relieve a malady, but as it was intended to ty- 
pify the atonement of Christ, God gave it that 
powei* by il miraisle : for, as hath just been ob- 
siBrvcd, if a wonderful event is represented by a 
type^ we may expect to find that type also to 
b(S of a Wonderful nature. The truth of the fact, 
however wonderful, one should think, infidelity 
itself can hardly doubt. The serpent was set up 
by Mos(3s before thousands of people ; and re- 
corded by Moses himself among that very people 
through whose descendants we have the records 
It was also preserved to a late period of the 
Jewish history, as we are informed in the ISlh 
chapter of the second book of Kings, when 
Heeekiah destroyed it; having found that from 

c S its 
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its ancient powers, it was become an object of 
worship*. : . 

, Let us now see in what circumstances the lift- 
ing up of the brazen serpent bears a relation to 
the death and atonement of Christ, 
i In the first place, the passage of the Israelites 
through the wilderness, very aptly represents the 
natural state of man, after the fall of Adam. 
The misery and mischief introduced by sin are 
also as naturally represented by stinging serpents; 
to which sin is often compared in scripture. In 
the distress of the Israelites, the brazen serpent 
was reared ; and whoever looked at it was healed. 
Nothing can be a more exact resemblance of the 
death of Christ He was lifted on a cross, to. be 
a remedy for sin. As the Israelites looked at the 
serpent, and were healed ; so we Jook at ChHst 
with the eye of faith, and are saved. ' The brazen 
serpent had the appearance of a mischievous ani- 
mal, but was itself innocent Thus Christ cru- 

* The Bible rests on its own authority, and is itself not 
at all solicitous about evidence* It happens therefore that a 
fact is sometimes founded on clear evidence, and sometimes 
rests on authority. But when a wonderful fact, like this of • 
the brazen serpent, is individually supported by the clearest 
evidence, . it strengthens the credit of other wonderful facts, 
which rest only on the general evidence of the truth of 
scripture. 

cified 
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cified as a malefactor^ had the appearance of a 
-sinful man, yet was in fact without sin. In truth 
the very representation was given in the wilder- 
ness, of what was completely fulfilled 1400 years 
afterwards, on mount Golgotha. 

Butnow, though all these circumstances so exactly 
resemble the death and atonement of Christ, yet 
still/ ^ the setting up of the brazen serpent is an 
action that stands single in its place, and is not 
connected with others of the same kind, we should 
have had no authority to call it a prophetic type, 
unless some inspired person had fjixed it as such ; 
which our Saviour himself hath done in the text. 

Few of the Jews probably, at the time of the 
brazen serpent, looked at it in any other light, or 
considered the matter any farther than as a present 
relief in their distress. And yet such of them as 
thought more deeply, could not but think it had 
some secret meaning. In after-times, when the 
.prophets described a suffering Saviour, and bade 
the Jews look on him whom they pierced, the more 
serious of them could not but see some resem- 
blance in these prophecies to this uncommon re- 
presentation.. To look at a brazen serpent was 
80 singular a remedy against the poison of a ser- 
pent's bite, that one should think they could not 

c 3 but 
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but conceive it had some covert meaning. The 
author of the book of Wisdom seems plainly to 
have reasoned in this manner : For. wheUj says he, 
ihey perished by the stings of serpents, they '(vere 
healed for a small season^ that they might ke ad-- 
monished ; having a sign of salvation to put them 
in remembrance of thy law. For he that turned 
himself towards ity was not saved by the things 
^hich he saw; but by the Saviour of all. l^orit 
was neither herb, nor mollify ing plaister that re- 
stored him, but thy word** 

From what hath been above considered, we see 
the great force which types in general give to the 
truth of Christianity* Some people may be more 
struck with a type, than with a written prophecy. 
Sut everything, which shews a connection be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New, adds 
strength to both. The type filso and verbal pro- 
phecy strengthen each other* But particularly 
we see tlje gre^t force which the type of the 

^ See the Wispoif of Solomon, chap. kyI Id ^be several 
verses of which these sentunents ar^ scattered* T^e 0{)mio]i 
that this book was written by Solomon, is generally explod- 
ed ; ' but it is commonly believed to have been composed 
before the tizBe of our Saviour. 

brazen 
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Inrazen serpent gives to the grand doctrine of the 
atonement of Christ-r-a doct^ne, in the opinipn 
of all sober Christians, the most comfortable that 
ever wasTevealed to man. 

3ut it is mysterioosj says the deint* 

Aye, sijurely ; and so is every pile of grass you 
tue^d on. But the question is not, whether a 
thing be mysterious— or all things are mysterious 
—but whether the mystery be supported by evi- 
dence ? The pile of grass appeals to all nature, 
for its being the work of God : and the truth of 
Christ's atonement, however mysterious, is sup- 
ported by evidence equally strong.— It rests on 
all the evidenpe that ^ripture can give--?-oa the 
prop^tiq piirts of the Old Testament, ^nd on the 
historical^ find epistolary parts of the New. In- 
deed it appears to be tf^ doctrine so interwovei^ 
with scriptjii^ref that he who rejects it, must rej/^ct 
sqripture ajiso. That experiment the deist himseU* 
cp^imonly (hii^ tQj9 hardy. But he .rejects it ir^ 
%SeQi hy ^rbliog it. 

This great doctrine is 9UPported also by the 
an^gy of God'^ moral government, under which 
WQ a.U act ajs ^ kind of redeemers and qu^diators 

awoi^ each i9>ther, in our Qwq Uttlp ^e^iporal 
ajpfeirs, . 

c 4 Nor 
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Nor is it a weak argument in favour of thisf doe- 
trine, when we appeal to our own feelings. We 
must be conscic^Us, when we look into ourselves, 
of such unworthiness^ as must entirely disqualify 
us for the divine favour, without some better intro* 

m 

duction than our own. It is an opinion strongly 
implanted in our nature. Guilt always wishes, 
for support 

Let us, then, to conclude from the whole, ac- 
cept without scruple the great doctrine of the 
atoning death of Christ, till we can fairly dis- 
prove the evidence on which it rests. In the 
midst of all this evidence, it is a great pleasure to 
the sincere christian, and 'has no little weight 
with him, to observe so perfect a resemblance of 
it prophetically held out many hundred years, 
before the great event itself took place. As the 
Israelites therefore looked on the brazen serpent, 
which Moses set up, so let us look, with the eye 
of faith, on our blessed Saviour, expiring on the 
cross for our sins.-^With what gratitude would 
you have poured out your hearts in the wilder- 
ness, on feeling yourselves miraculously healed 
from the effects of a poison, which was seizing 
you with the most horrible pains, and in a short 

time 
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time ready to close your eyes in death ? The type 
being only a resemblance of the thing typified, 
can never rise to an equality with it. The poi- 
son of a serpent therefore bears no comparison to 
the malignity of sin. Indeed, sin is the grand 
evil of nature — the great cause of every mischief 
here, and misery hereafter. 

As sin therefore is an evil with which we are all 
tainted, let us with endless gratitude look beyond 
the type to the great atonement it holds out; and 
not presuming on any merits of our own as suffi- 
cient to procure our salvation, let us trust only 
in the merits of that merciful Redeemer^ who died 
to save sinners ; and gave his life a ransom 
for all. 
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GALATIANSy V. 1. 

STAND FAST IN THE LIBERTY, VHEREIN 
CHRIST HATH MADE US FREE. 



X HE enemies of religion do not easily all^iw 
the truth of such a passage as this. What can 
be meant, they say, by the liberty wherein Christ 
hath made us free ? Religion is certainly in its 
nature a restraint upon liberty; and as Christi- 
anity is the strictest religion, it must of course 
be the greatest restraint. To call it a holy and 
pure religion might be allowed;. but to bear it 
called a state of liberty, one should least have 
expected.. For does it not preach every kind of 
restraint i Does it not talk of plucking out eyes, 
and cutting off hands ? which expressions, though 

figurative, 
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figurative, mean at least some great CQDStraiot^ 
And is this consistent mth liberty ? 

Such is the language, at least the sentiments, 
of some, ^ho either do not undersjtand the chris- 
tian religion, or do not feel its effects. In the 
following discourse, I shall endeavour to shew you 
they are mistaken. I shall ^rH explain to you, 
on what grounds, the christian religion mi^y b^ 
called a state of liberty : and secondly recommend 
to your practice the Apostle's advice, to stand 
fast in that liberty. 

In the first place, the christian religion may be 
called a state of liberty, as it fr#es mankind from 
the useless burden of rites an.d cerempnies* This 
was the first notion of liberty it gave itg pro* 
fessoi^ The religion of the h/ea,t^n consisted 
merely in this kind of service. They believed all 
rdigioQ was made up of outward ^cts and C9re«> 
monies. B^it as these outward acts and iperemo* 
nies did not amend the heart, they were in fact no 
religion at all. And as thpre was something of 
pomp and ehew^ and amusement in them, Lh^ 
p^w opion pecftple. Trifling 9<nd insignificant they 
alw»]fB were. Sometimes tl\ey f'irere carried to q. 
frightfui iieighl: ; filling the OMnds of men with 
fiupemtttious fears ; and putitmg them oa barba- 

. rous 
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rous and cruel rites. We have instances in the 
priests of Baal^ who gashed themselves with knives 
and lancets, till the blood gushed out ; supposing 
that these barbarities were a kind of religion that 
was pleasing to their gods. — But we have still 
more shocking instances in the priests of Moloch, 
who made their sons and daughters pass through 
#Atf^re— that is, they burnt them alive in hono.ur 
of their horrid idol. 

The religion of the Jews* likewise, in a great 
measure was made up of external acts. God, for 
' bis own wise reasons, imposed many ceremonies 
upon them. It was a hard bondage ; but as they 
were a stiff-necked people, a necessary on<s. 
Through their own folly and superstition, how- 
ever, they imposed a still heavier burden of rites 
and ceremonies on themselves. Insomuch that 
when our Saviour came into the world, the whole 
had arisen to such a load, as neither they nor 
their fathers were able to bea}\ 

Thanks be to God, the gospel bath redeemed 
mankind from all this bondage— from all those 
rites and ceremonies, which could never make the 
comers thereunto perfect. The Heathen, trembling 
under all the terrors of superstition : and the Jew 
appeasing the anger of an incensed Jehovah, by a 

thousand 
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thousand paitiful rites, were called on by a gra* 

cious voice to take refuge in that religion^ which 

^Jalone could give them liberty and peace~-tbat re- 

.ligion, whose yoke was easy ^ and whose* burden 

was light. 

Christianity hath put religion on a rational foot- 
ing. It calls upon us for the religion of the heart ; 
and instead of putting our trust in outward observ-' 
ances, requires from usboly faith, rational prayer, 
and pious lives. Two ceremonies only Christ or- 
dained ; Baptism, and the Lord's Supper-— both 
80 plain^ and easy, that they cannot be called 
burdens. The first is performed once as an out- 
word sign of our entrance into the Christian reli- 
gion : the other frequently, as an outward sign of 
our continuance in it. — ^As for the rest, such cere- 
monies as are necessaryfor the decent government 
of the church, are left to its direction; and the 
fewest, and most plain, have always been esteemed 
the best ; that the people may as little as possible 
be drawn from things of importance. 

The papists indeed have unnecessarily thrown 
upon their own necks another yoke, full as griev- 
ous as that from which as christians they had been 
relieved. Their whole religion is so blended 
with penances, processions, pilgrimages^ and follies 

of 
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of various kinds; that they deem to baVe lost all 
iclea of the liberty of the gospel ; and to have 
formed their church on the slavish principles of^- 
Jews, and Heathens. 

Christiakitt may further be called a state 
df liberty, as it frees us from the bondage of sin. 
Before Christianity, men generally acted^ as their 
appetites and passions led ; and this might be called 
a state of liberty, if men pleased ; but it could 
not be called so^ consistently with good sense* 
For whether is it more proper, think you, for a 
man's passionjs and appetites to govern his reason, 
or for bis reason to govern his passions and ap- 
petites ? Which government has more the ap- 
pearance of liberty ; and which of slavery ? The 
reason of a man is the man. His passions and 
appetites are only the brutal part. When you see 
a man ridinga headstrong horse ; which, though he 
sits, he cannot manage ; When you see him hurried 
on without any aim or direction ; and carried 
headlong into a thousand dangers, which he might 
have escaped, if he could have governed his beast ; 
nobody will say^ that such a man is in a state of 
liberty ; but that be is under the power of a 
beast, which carries him where it will. The beast 

indeed 
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indeed is at liberty ; but the man is evidently un- 
der the direction of another. But when you se^ 
a man sit his horse with power to command it ; 
when you see Inm turn it, guide it> impel it, check 
it ; in shorty manage it as he pleases, then you say 
the beast is governed^ and the man is at liberty. 
"^Now this is just the case with i^egard to our pa^ 
sions and appetites. When they rUn away with 
us— ^when they carry us^ioiently into all mischief, 
we are not surely in a state of liberty. It is the 
beast that carries us off ; so that in fact) no man 
can be said to be in a State of liberty, unless he 
govern his passions and appetites ; and not they 
him. This waA David's idea ; / 'mil walk at H^ 
btrty^ sayi he t and the reasoh he gives il^, be- 
cause, / k^q^ thy commandments. 

Now it was a great design of Christianity, to 
call men to this state of liberty ; and to place 
them under the government of their reason; so 
that the precepts of religion, in few words, arc 
merely a set of rules, which inform our reason, 
and make it capable of governing us. Ye shall 
kntrtv the truth, saith our blessed Saviour, and 
the truth shall make you ftee :*^but whosoever 
commit teth sin, is the servant of sin. 

In 
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In the first ages of Christianity it is astonishing 
to read of the sudden change in the morals of men 
which it wrought. For a while, it seemed to have 
put an end to the dominion of sin. From being 
fierce, malicious, cruel, and revengeful, men be- 
came mildj friendly, humane, and forgiving-— 
they 'became, in our Savioyr's language, lambs 
among wolves, I speak*, observe, of the first chris* 
tians. The christian wodd now makes a very dif- 
ferent appearance. Now we hear cursing and 
swearing on every side — we see the Bible jhrown 
aside— and Sunday turned into a day of diversion. 
We see men defraud and slander one another ; we 
see them malicious and revengefftd ; we see theni , 
selfish and uncharitable. But qo one will presume 
to censure Christianity for this. You will bp 
pleased to remember one thing, which is, that 
people who do t;hese things are not christians. 
You will also remember another thing: there is a 
great difference between a man's being a true 
christian, and his happening to live in a christian 
country. To know the value of the christian re- 
ligion, we are ^ not to consider what men are; 
but what they might be. 

Let us now lasdy see, how Christianity may be 

called 
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called a state of liberty from its enlarging the 
mindy and opening the doctrine of universal cba- 
fity. 

The heathen nations bad little notion of this 
doctrine. It never entered into their heads, that 
their charitable regard ought to extend beyond 
their own country; and if their patriotism, as 
they called it, was founded on a hatred to other 
nations, it was the more commendable. 

Nor were the Jews, though blessed with a more 
perfect knowledge, inclined to a much better prac- 
tice. Their charity was generally confined to their 
circumcised brethren. The uncircumcised was a 
name of reproach, which excluded other nations 
from the expectation of their charitable offices. 
Indeed their religion, which for wise reasons was 
contrived to separate them from other nations, 
though it often breathed a spirit of great benevo- 
lence to strangers, had, however, some effect in 
producing this confined temper. 

Greatly otherwise are the precepts of Christ- 
ianity. The gospel sets us free from all these con- 
fined notions. It enlarges the human heart. It 
teaches us to call all mankind our neighbours — 
^ even our brethren. It points them all out to us as 
the children of one common parent ; equally re- 
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deemed by the blood of Christ ; — equal inherit^ 
ors of one common blessing, and, as such, in^ 
eluded in one common bond of charity. 

But here again, my brethren, you must remem-^ 
ber that you are not to take your charitable no- 
tions from such christians as you daily see; many 
of whom, I fear, practise them very litde : but 
you are to take your notions of this matter from 
your Bibles. He who goes elsewhere for in- 
struction, is no christian. 

Since then Christianity may thus properly be 
called a state of liberty, let it be our earnest care, 
as the apostle adviseth us, to stand ^fast in that li- 
berty. 

And first, as the gospel hatb freed us from the 
bondage of rites and ceremonies, let us endeavour 
after the true spirit of religion. — Men have two 
ways, you must know, of shewing their religion. 
The first is, by practising conscientiously the duties 
of it — by being pious, just, and temperate ; and 
making religion, a part as it were> of their lives 

and manners. But, as many people think this 

way of being religious, rather troublesome and in- 
convenient, and as they wish notwithstanding to 
go to heaven, they are willing to try an easier way. 

So, 
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SOy instead of a religious life^ they wish to try what 
certain actions will do for them, which have a good 
religious appearance, and being done, now and 
then, without any great interruption of the ordi- 
nary pleasures of Ufe, are niuch easier, than spend- 
ing their whole time in the habits of religion* 
Thus many people, who lead careless lives, are 
very liberal in giving alms — are constant at church 
— and often at the sacrament. All this is good ; 
but if it be meant to be exchanged for a religious 
life, the exchange, I fear, will never be accepted. 
People who take riefuge in siich practices, imitate 
the Pharisees of old, who were willing to believe, 
that washing their hands half a dozen times a day, 
and tithing mint and cummin, would atone for a 
bad life. — ^A religion is not preached to us, which 
consists of meats and drinks, as the apostle 
speaks, that is, of outward expressions of reli- 
gion ; but of righteousness, peace, and joy in the, 
Holy Ghost. Let it always therefove be present 
in our minds, that the form of religion without 
the spirit of it, is nothing — that going to church, 
unless for example's sake„ is no l}etter than going 
to market, if it do not make our hearts better—- 
that giving alms hath no value in the sight of God, 
if it be meant to cover sin — and that unless we 

B S imitate 
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imitate pur Saviour's life, his name is no passport 
to heaven. He tells us plainly, that many will 
make claims in that day : and will cry, Lord, 
Lord, have we not done so and so in thy name? 
These are people, who have an outside religiQD, 
iQStead of the religion of the heart. You re- 
member the answer : / know you not ; depart 
from wa, all ye workers oj iniquity. — In one 
word, nothing, but what amends our hearts, and 
lives, can be called religion ; or in any degree 
qualify us for receiving the mercies of Godi 
tbrouiih the atonement of Christ. ' 

Again, bath Christ redeemed us from the yoke 
of sin, and given us generous and enlarged senti* 
ments of kindness? — let it be our care, that biff - 
suflferings shall have their effect. Let it ever be 
in our thoughts that sin is the severest task-master 
we can serve; and that its wages in the end are 
certainly death. — Nor let us be content with a 
mere freedom from sin : but let us' endeavour to 
cultivate that general love, which is comnianded 
in tire gospel. This is th^ chief hadne, by which 
we are known to be Chrisfs disciples. Let us 
free our minds from all prejudices and dislikes 
to others, on any pretence whatever. Do they 
differ from us in religious opinions? Are they 

dissenters 
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dissenters of any denonii nation from our own 
church ? It is nothing to us. There are good 
men of all persuasions : and good men of all per^ 
suasions, we have no douibt, will find their way 
to heaven. Let us then consider them as brother 
christians : and treat them with that kindness, 
with which God, we doubt not, will treat them. 
« Are they men of a dubious, or even of a 
bad character? Mix with them indeed we can- 
not, unless we have hope of reforming them: 
but while we detest the sin, let our hearts be 
touched with a tenderness for the sinner; and a 
readirte.^s to be of any real service to hnn in our 
power. Or are they, (to come biill nearer 
home,) men who have done us an injury ? Let 
us reuiember what our Lord says : Unless ye 
forgive men their trespasses, fieither will my 
hmvcniy Father forgive yout trespasses. 

Having thus exerted that lil>erty, r&htrt^tfh 
Christ hath made us free — having acted the tfuie 
christian part — and as faithfully as we can, sc^i^d 
that God, whose service is perfoct freedom, v^e 
shall finally be removed into a tnore exalted state 
df liberty, than any this world can afford— eveii 
the glorious tiberty of the sons ofGtd. 
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MATTHETTy XXV. 14. 



THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN IS AS A MAN TRA- 
VELLING INTO A FAR country; WHO 
CALLED HIS SERVANTS, AND DELIVERED 
UNTO THEM HIS GOODS. 



XHIS verse is the introduction to one of our 
Saviour's parables, which was intended to ex- 
plain the usual method of God's dealings with 
mankind : and the proper return he expects. — 
The substance of it is this. 

A master of a family being about to take a 
journey, leaves, in the hands of his servants, seve- 
ral sums of money— -or talents as they are called 
—to each servant a diiOferent sum^ which he 

instructs 
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instnicts them to improve against his return. At 
that time he calls them all to an account — iexa- 
xnines the care and industry of each ; and re- 
wards or> punishes them, as they had improved, 
or neglected their several trusts. ^The obser- 
vations which arise from this parable shall be the 
subject of the following discourse. 

First, we may observe that God hath be- 
stowed, for his own wise reasons, different talents 
on different men. To one man he hath given 

ten; to another only one. Now this subor^ 

dination, in fact, pervades all the works of God. 
We see it take place through every part of na- 
ture — we see one creature gradually rising above 
another in perfection. Thus plants excel inani- 
mate things — animals excel plants — men excel 
mere animals — ^^and angels men. — —Again, we 
see the same degrees of superiority among crea- 
tures of the same kind. Thus among plants, 
some excel others in beauty and use. Amongst 
irrational animals, some arOx more perfect than 
others. And in the human race, likewise, we 
find tlie same order observed. Thus to some 
men, God hath given strength, and vigour, and 
bodily powers in a great degree; while others 

p 4 labour 
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labour under deformities, weaknesses^ and habits 
of a sickly constitution. To some again God hath 
given great abilities of mind ; while the reason of 
others scarce exceeds the instinct of brutes. To 
some likewise he hath given riches and power, 
whilst to others he hath allotted poverty and ob- 
scurity. — Thus far however we only observe from 
the parable, the order in which God hath varied 
bis several talents. 

But secondly, we observe from it, that in con- 
sequence of these different talents, which God 
hath assigned to the rational part of bis creatures, 
he hath assigned likewise different duties-rsome 
particular office in life to each man, which arises 
from his peculiar talent ; ^nd appears indeed to 
be the sole cause for which the talent was intrust- 
ed. So that, in whatever situation a man is 
placed, it is his business to inquire what parti- 
cular duties arise from that particular situation : 
for that particular situation is the talent which 
God hath intrusted to him ; and those particular 
duties are the offices in consequence assigned. 
Thus, for instance, when a man is placed in a 
high station, intrusted with power and authority, 
he should consider the peculiar offices arising 
from such a station, are to protect the weak ; to 

redress 
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redress the injured ; and ad far as be can, to dis- 
countenance and punish wickedness.*'— Again, 
when a man is possessed Of wealth, he should 
consider, that the peculiar office arising from 
this intrusted talent, is to diffuse charity, boun- 
ty, and happiness among the indigent and de- 
^rving.— — -Here then, you see, w^e have ad- 
vanced a step further. We' not only observe, 
that God hath varied his gifts, among mankind : 
but we see the reason of it. The general good of 
mankind requires it. The glory of God requires 
it. The various necessities of man in every 
shape are thus provided for. A variety of means, 
and opportunities of well-doing are opened ; 
and the goodness of God, through his crea- 
tures, as bis instrmnents, is every where spread 
around. 

But this is not all. We advanfe still further; 
and observe from the parable, not only that par- 
ticular duties ariseMhus from particular Jalents ; 
but we see the proportion likewise that should 
subsist between them. If we have ten talents 
intrusted to us, an improvement of ten talents 
will be expected from us : if five, . an improve- 
ment of five: and if but one, an improvement 
of that one. For, as every man hath received 
the gift J even so he must minister the same, as 

a good 
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a good steward of the manifold grace of God. 
Thus God expects from those to whom he hath 
given richesy for instance, not only that they 
should be charitable and bountiful to others, 
but that their charity and bounty should bear a 
proportion to their wealth. From the man of 
one talent little can be expected ; but the man 
of ten talents hath a large trust committed to 
him. From those again who are placed in emi- 
nent stations in life, God expects not only ser- 
vices done to mankind ; but services proportion- 
ed to their power and authority. — Thus God 
lays a tribute, as it were, on all his creatures, 
which he proportions exactly to their several abi- 
lities. The adjustment indeed of this proportion, 
as is necessary in a state of trial, must be left to 
every man's conscience. He should however take 
care, as he certainly may, that his conscience is 
directed by scripture-rules. 

But it is not only to the rich and powerful— 
to those who have their ten talents, and their five 
talents, that the parable is applied ; we may fur- 
ther observe from it (and bring it home to all 
ranks of men) that every man has some talent 
intrusted io him. One talent we find was qom- 
mitted to the lowest servant. Thus the lowest 
orders of men have generally the means of being 

made 
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made acquainted with their duty — they have a 
church to go to, and a Bible to read. It is like-- 
wise greatly in their power to contribute to the 
happiness of their families at home. They have 
health and strength perhaps to attend their re- 
spective callings. They have sometimes also op- 
portunities of doing little friendly offices to their 
neighbours. And if all these means are not al- 
lowed to every man, at least some of them are ; 
and will be considered as talents intrusted to the 
poorest as far as they go, in the same manner as 
wealth and authority are to the highest. 

From hence therefore it follows, that from the 
poorest likewise some duties in life are expected* 
For we may observe, that he, who had only one 
talent given, was ordered to improve that one, 
as well as he who had ten : and when he folded it 
up in a napkin, and neglected to^se it, because 
it was but one, we find he was severely punished. 
Thus to make themselves acquainted with their 
religion — to lead good lives — to do all the 
neighbourly offices in their power — and with in- 
dustry and care to support their families as de- 
cently as they can, and instruct them as well, are 
duties, which from the very poorest are expected : 
because they are no more than duties propor- 
tioned 
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Uoned to those talents with which the very poorest 
^are intrusted. 

Lastly, we observe from the parable (and an 
observation it is of the utmost consequence) that 
hereafter all our accounts will be examined to 
the strictest manner — that all circumstances will 
be then considered — the temptations we have had 
to struggle withy opposed to the power given us 
to withstand those temptations — what we have 
done will be balanced against what we might 
have done — in a word, the talent intrusted will 
be compared with the duties performed — and that 
finally, according to our merits or demerits, we 
shall be in just proportion rewarded or punished* 
He, who improved one pound into ten^ was made 
ruler over ten cities ; and he who improved it into 
five, was made ruler over five ; while he, who 
buried his talent in the ground, wa^ consigned to 
weeping and gnashing of teeih *» 

Besides the truths which the parable hath al- 
ready taught, it will teach us some others, though 
not so directly. 

It uill teach us to be content with our tSilent, 
whatever that talent is. Be it what it will, il is 

* St. Matthew, xxv. 30. 
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the station assigned to us by God himself^ It 
may perhaps be an inferior station ; but still, as 
Ood hath placed us in it, it must be that station 
'irbrch is most proper for us. If God please, he 
will take his own method of raising us to a higher 
Station. In the mean time let us not be anxious 
about the matter; and above all things let us 
take no wry steps to alter our condition. Degrees 
of high and low, which we have seen take place 
through all God's works, are absolutely necessary 
for the good of all. It is absolutely necessary to 
the well-being of mankind, that different stations 
ahould be assigned to different men— that some 
nhould be placed high in life, and others low-— 
that there should be hands and feet to labour, as 
well as a head to preside. So that whoever mur- 
murs at his lot in life, murmurs at the wisest pro- 
vidence in the government of the world. Besides, 
where would such a person stop ? If God should 
raise him to the point he aimed at, while there is 
a point yet higher^ his dissatisfied mind would 
tempt him to murmur still. Let him then be con- 
tent : and since of himself he hath a title to no- 
thing, instead of murmuring for what he thinks he 
wants, let him thank God for what he really has. 
He hath this consolation in his low estate; and 

^ a very 
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a very great consolation it is, if rightly consider- 
ed, and not presumed on — that as less is intrusted 
to bim, for less be will be accountable. He sees 
how few— how very few indeed — apply their ta* 

lents as they ought. It might have been his 

case. — Let him then be happy in the reflection, 
that be hath escaped those snares, into which su- 
perior talents might have drawn him. 

We may further learn, from what hath been 
above considered, the obligations we lie under of 
acting agreeably to our several stations from a 
principle of conscience. We have seen that God 
hath annexed particular duties to particular ta- 
lents. He hath given us the latter, that we may 
observe the former. Our respective stations in 
life therefore should in fact be considered as 
trusts i*eposed with certain conditions ; which 
conditions, if we enjoy the advantages, we are 
bound in conscience to observe. If indeed we 
do not look up to God Almighty as the giver of 
all good things ; but think we are indebted for 
them merely to our good fortune, our prudence, 
our wisdom, or our industry, why then indeed we 
cut the matter short — we then must leave it to be 
settled at the great day of accounts^ between God 

and 
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and our souls. But if we believe truly in the 
providence of God, as all good christians do, we 
must believe, that every thing is disposed as he 
hath ordered ; and must consider our consciences 
engaged to perform the office which depends on 
the station. 

Hence we see the notion of property rightly 
stated. By their actions men seem to think, that 
their wealth is given them — if they acknowledge 
it at all to be given^ — merely for their own use : 
and the prejudices of life contribute strongly to 
impress that notion. Whereas in fact, we find, 
it is a talent intrusted for a very di£ferent purpose. 
— ^To preserve the peace and quiet of society in- 
deed it is necessary, that human laws should con- 
sider every man's possession merely as his own 
property, but God's laws, we find, consider 
things in a different light ' 

Lastly, people of low condition have the 
great comfort of being assured^ that although dif- 
ferent stations are necessary in this world, all these 
distinctions will be removed in the next. Talents 
will not then be regarded ; but the use that has 
been made of them. God regards not station. 
He who hath behaved properly in a high station, 

will 
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will not be more rewarded than he who hath he*^ 
baved as properly in a low one. Let the poor 
man therefore walk humbly with his God— let 
him bear his poverty with religious resignation, 
and do his duty in his low estate, and his wealthy- 
neighbour, who gives away thousands in charity, 
and on the best 'motives, shall not hereafter be 
more rewarded than be. 

Consider then with attention and reverence, 
the great end, and design of your stations here — 
the wisdomj and goodness, with which God hath 
appointed them. He hath sent you into the world. 
— For what purpose think you ? Not as a place 
of abode — but to fit you for a blessed eternity ; 
and your several stations in life, whether high or 
low, are the means he employs — those different 
talents, as they are called, which the parable in- 
structs you to improve. 

Let us consider the world therefore as God's 
great family ; and ourselves as servants in that 
family — as acting immediately, whatever bur sta- 
tions are, under our great Master ; and of dis- 
charging the several offices, which he hath assigned, 
with a conscientious regard to our duty. Let us 
not amuse ourselves with trifling suppositions^ how 

we 
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we should behave^ if God should place us in such^ 
or such circumstances of life— -bow well we should 
bestow our wealth, if we were rich ; or how vi- 
gorously we should act, if God should give us 
power and authority. All this is absurd. Let us 
consider only the station in which we are placed. 
This is our proper business ; the whole of our 
concern here : and we mav be assured^ that he 
who misapplies the talent he has, would find some 
excuse for misapplying a superior talent^ if it, had 
been intrusted to him. 
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MATTHEW, Xxii. 14. 



MANT ARE CALLED; BUT FEW ARE CHOSEV. 



JL HIS passage, among others, has been strange- 
ly perverted by those christians, who interpret it, 
as if God Almighty had decreed some men to be 
eternally happy, and others eternally miserable. 
Our own good lives have nothing to say in this 
matter. Our Saviour's merits have nothing to 
say in it. It is God's decree. We read, that 
many are called; but few chosen — that is, say 
they, out of the number of us sinners, God chuses 
such a particular set, by his absolute decree ; and 
all the rest must perish. 

I think 
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I think it needless to confute this mischievous 
interpretation of the text. Indeed it sufficiently 
confutes itself. Many^ we are told, art called. 
What is meant by being called ? It is ridiculous 
to suppose God calls any one, who cannot answer 

the call. The real interpretation of the text 

therefore seems to be this. The christian religion 
is the call of repentance to many : but, alas ! out 
of these many, very few qualify themselves by 
their holy lives^ to accept its mercies. So that, 
although many are called^ few are chosen : but 
they are rejected, not through God's decree, but 
through their own fault. 

The text, thus explained, naturally leads us to 
take a view of the many who are called ; that is, 
of the different kinds of christians — if we are to 
give all people that name, who live in a christian 
country. I shall consider them under three heads 
as openly wicked men — as specious^ or decent 
men — and as truly religious men : and I shall leave 
you all to judge, as I go on, among which of them 
you are to rank yourselves. 

In the first place, by openly wicked men, we 
me^Q all those, who are under no kind of restraint 

£ 2 either 
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either of religion^ or of decency* Tell such 
people of a world after this — of their being ac- 
countable for their actions; and of the gospel 
denunciations of damnation upon all who lead 
such ungodly lives^ without repentance ; they are 
hardened to jevery thing of this kind — it has no 
effect upon them. They trouble themselves no 
more about the next world ; and what is to be- 
come of their souls after death ; than if they bad 
no souls. All fear of the next world therefore 
being removed, we need not wonder to see them 
prepared for any kind of wickedness. They are 
generally abandoned to low pleasures ; and be- 
come knaves, because their pleasures make a larger 
demand upon them, than they can satisfy in an 
honest way. 

Many of you, I doubt not, have met with 
these men of pleasure, who, without any visible 
employment, live upon their wits, as it is called — 
that is, upon their own knavery, and the sim- 
plicity of others. — ^They are found both in high 
life and low.  I need not however lengthen 
my description of this race of men ; as none sucby 
I am persuaded, are among my present hearers. 
They are not a church-going people. Lessons of 
^n have no effect upon them. Their re- 
straint 
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straint only is what the law lays upon them. The 
jail and the gallows are the only objects of their 
fear. 

One thing however let me add ; all these pro- 
fligate people are certainly among those who are 
called. They are called^ every day, by those 
opportunities of knowing their duty, which^ in 
a christian country^ they can never want. If 
they live within the hearing of a church-bell^ 
they have a call to their duty. — They are called 
too by their own sense of right and wrong ; by. 
the admonitions of reason ; the advice often of 
friends ; and the remonstrances of conscience.-— 
They are called also to a better sense of things 
by the little satis&ction they feel in their ungod^ 
ly gains> and ungodly pleasures ; and by the dis- 
tresses of various kinds, which they often bring 
upon themselves : and lastly^ before things come 
to this extremity, they are continually called by 
the bad example ^i others ; who, by following 
the same wicked courses, draw upon themselves, 
often fatal, always mischievous consequences.-— 
And sometimes it happens, that by one or other 
of these . gracious calls, their hardened hearts are 
softened : they lament their past lives ; ^y 
acknowledge the grace of God : fbey repent 
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from their hearts: accept with faith, and humi- 
lity, the redemption of Christ ; and become new. 
men. But till this happy change is produced, we 
must consider them as men, who are called iij- 
deed ; but cannot be chosen. 

m 

From the notoriously wicked man^ let us con- 
sider the character I proposed next to describe, 
the specious or decent man. By the decent man, 
I mean him, who governs all his actions by ap- 
pearances. He is satisfied with a fair outside ; 
and seeks no further. The openly wicked man is 
under no restraint, but that of law : he endea- 
vours to keep clear of mischief; but aims at no- 
thing else. The decent man confining his actions 
in a narrower compass^ pays the same respect to 
the opinions of men, which the other does to the 
laws of the land. Thus the decent man is oftea 
seen at church : not to pay his devotions to God, 
or to confess his sins, or any thing else^ that comes 
from his heart. With all this he troubles his head 
very little. But-he considers it as a step to obtain 
the character of a serious man. Who will dis- 
trust a serious man, who goes constantly to church,, 
and appears to have a sense of religion always 
about him? 

Again > 
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Again, the decent man seldom gives apy of- 
fence. You rarely hear him swear, or talk blas- 
phemy, or ridicule scriptare. Not that he re- 
verences the name of God in his heart ; or valu.^s 
scripture : but he sees that all such light beha- 
viour gives offence to sober people ; and makes 
them think the worse of the man in whom it ap- 
pears. Indeed, sometimes, when he is quite 

sure of his company — when he knows none are 
within hearing, but men of his own stamp — ►he 
will then give a loose to his thoughts and lan- 
guage — -thqn the oath comes glibly from him ; or 
the obscene jest, or any thing bad that lies upper- 
most in his heart. 

AgaiUj with regard to his neighbour, his ac,- 
tions always appear fair and open — at least, he 
thinks every body beljeves so : though he is 
often deceived in this matter, and the knavish- 
ness of his heart appears when he little suspects 
it -In the mean time, he talks much of ho- 
nesty ; and gives many hints of his abhorrence of 
knavery. 

The same regard for his character he preserves 
in private life. He is rarely seen in liquor, ex- 
cept among, his choice companions; and allhis 
secret pleasures are , copducted with so much 

£ 4 ^ caution. 
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cautiod, that they are only at most, the subject 
of suspicioD. At hotne> indeed, he is surly, 
brutal^ and ill-tempered ; but when you see him 
transacting business abroad, you would think him 
perfectly affable, and courteous. 

In short, his character is his only care ; for this 
is the engine, with which he works on those upon 
whom he has any designs. It is not God, but 
man, with whom he endeavours to keep fair. 
Common observers think him what he professes. 
They who know him better, suspect him : and 
they who know him intimately, know well 
enough, that if he were turned inside out, he 
would appear the very lowest, dirtiest, and basest 
of mankind.-*-In short, both the notoriously 
wicked man, and the decent man, are equally 
men of the world, and alike intent to impose on 
the simplicity of others : the one only acts more 
covertly than the other. 

The specious man also is among the many who 
are called. He is called, not only by the ordi* 
nary methods of God's grace ; but by the strong 
isense he himself has of the excellence of virtue ; 
as his whole behaviour is a«^ainst conviction. 
But though the decent man is among those 
who are cAlled ; we cannot suppose him among 

those 
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those who are chosen. God values only the 
heart. Before him pretences only make us more 
guilty. 

Not that I would affirm the decent man to be 
w6rse than the profligate. He does less injury 
to society, as his example is less offensive : but 
whether he be not as far from the kingdom of 
heaven, I will not take upon me to say. The 
downright wicked man is perhaps as often 
brought to a state of repentance, as the cool, 
deliberate, hypocritical sinner. The corrupted 
heart of the former may be touched by some 
calamity; and one extreme may produce ano«- 
ther ; but the hypocritical sinner has always 
lived, if I may so speak, within sight of his duty ; 
and yet his duty has never had any effect upon 
htm. 

Haying thus considered the openly wicked 
man ; and likewise the specious and decent man ; 
let us next consider the truly good man. Here 
we shall find a very different character. In the 
decent man, all is appearance : in the good man, 
all is real.  In his religious duties he does not 
sound a trumpet before him, as our Saviour speaks; 
as who should 9ay> Now I am going to church-** 

now 
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now I am going to the sacrament. See how piousr 
I am ; and how devout ! — All this he abhors. 
His devotion is not seated in his eyes and hands, 
but in his heart. There reside faith, hope,- and ' 
charity, with every other christian virtue. His 
communication is with his Almighty Father in se- 
cret. He wants no eye upon his religious duties, 
but the 6ye of God. 

Again, in his dealings with his neighbours, all 
is fair, and honest, and open from the very bot- 
tom of his heart. Have you a bargain to make 
with him ? You need not be on your guard. 
He is as fearful of defrauding you, as you can be 
of being defrauded. It is not your knowledge 
of his fraud, but God's^ of which he stands in 
awe. It is nothing to him whether ^owr eye is 
upon him, or not. The eye of Gody he knows, 
is always upon him. Does he profess an inten- 
tion to serve you ? He does not mean it as the 
cover of some deceit : or as a courtly expression 
that means nothing: you may depend upon it, 
he intends to serve you, if he can : and is as 
much disappointed as you are, if he cannot serve 
you. In his charities too, (if he have where- 
withal to bestow on his poor neighbours,) it is 
the same. His left hand knows not what his 

right 
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right band doth. He seeks for no praise from* 
men*— ^no testimony ; but tbe testimony of a good 
conscience.— In private life, he is equally amiablci 
His example is a continued lesson of instruction. 
It is his great happiness to make all happy around 
him. His good humour relieves, and softens the 
little asperities, which untoward circumstances^ 
and wayward tempers, are continually exciting in 
families. In short, he is, truly and in earnest, 
every thing that he pretends to be. He is truly 
pious, truly devout, truly charitable, and truly 
honest.— This is the man, who is both called and 
chosen. He is called as you, and I, and every 
bpdy else are called; but he answers the call: 
arid therefore he is chosen. 

Thus, my brethren, I have endeavoured to 
shew you what kind of men are called, and what 
kind of men are chosen. I have considered them 
under, the three denomipations of abandoned men, 
— -of specious, or decent men,-— and of truly 
good men. Not that these three kinds of people 
comprehend all mankind ; but these seem to be 
the leading characters,, of which all others are 
composed. People are either outwardly bad ; or 
they put. on the face of goodness ; or they are 

really 
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really good. But, at the same tiine^ these cb^ 
racters are variously compounded. All men, for 
instance^ who are outwardly bad^ are not equally 
so. Some are openly profane : others are only 
careless, and indifferent about their duty: and 

this in various degrees. Nor again are all 

men equally specious. You will find some men, 
though the character perhaps is not very common, 
who may be hypocrites in religion ; and yet kind 
to a neighbour. While again the good man him* 
self is never found without some little mixture 
cither of carelessness, or of vanity, or of some*^ 

thing that clouds his virtue. But God accepts 

his best endeavours, clouded as they are, with 
human infirmities ; and esteems him the good 
man, in whose character religion makes the prin* 
cipal part 

Some people, one should suppose from their 
behaviour, are solicitous to know, what degree of 
goodness wilt carry them to heaven : as if they 
did not wish to be a scruple better than they need 
be. I should verily doubt, whether such nice 
calculators have any religion at all. It is plain^ 
they wish not to have more, than is absolutely 
necessary ; and I think a man can have very little 
religion, unless be wishes to have as much as he 

can. 
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can.—- God Almighty has not balapced things, in 
this nice manner : at least be keeps this matter 
among the secrets of eternity. The rule Ht gives 
us, is, Be ye perfect^ as your heavenly Father is 
perfect : that is, do the best you can yourselves, 
and then trust God^ through the merits of Christ 
God will chuse such for his servants, as follow 
this rule the best 

Let us conclude with one consideration more, 
(but it is a consideration truly awful^) that if' 
among the many who are called^ so few are 
chosen — if among the many wanderers through 
this vale of misery, so few gain the true roads- 
how ought we to fear, lest we should be found 
rather among the many^ than among the few : 
and how ought this to awaken every power within 
us. to endeavour to gain a place among those 
blessed few ! 

May God, of his infinite mercy, assist us in 
seeing our true interest, that we may pursue ijt 
as we ought ; and that as we are among the many^ 
who are called^ we may be also, in God's good 
time, through Christ, among the fctVf who arc 
chosen. 
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NUHBKRS, -xxxii. 23. 

IF TE HAVE SIHNED AGAINST THE LORD, BE 
SURE YOUR SIN WILL FIND YOU OUT. 



On entering the promised land, a party of the 
Israelites made a request to Moses for some 
grounds, which they thought lay very conve- 
niently for them. Moses consented on certain 
conditions : but was very earnest, that the con- 
ditions he prescribed, should be faithfully ob- 
served. In his language on this occasion, he uses 
• the words of the teirt. He represents sin, by 
which he means the consequence 6f sin, under 
the strong image of a person, who should cer- 
tainly find out every transgressor among them ; 

who 
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who did not punctually perform the condition to 
which he had agreed. 

As the image whichr Moses thus gives of Sin's 
finding out every sinner, is a yery happy one ; I 
shall dwell a little upon it in the following dis« 
course, and shew you, Jirsi, the certainty, of 
what the text threatens, that our sin will find us 
out; and secondly^ the means of avoiding the 
mischief it threatens. 

In the^r^^ place, our Sin will certainly find 
us out. Some men indeed are so hardened in 
wickedness-— so totally lost to conscience and re- 
flection, that they are long able to hide themselves, 
as it were, from Sin. They are so intrenched in 
wickedness, that Sin cannot find a single opening 
to come at them. Such persons may live long 
before their Sin finds them out. It must wait for 
opportunities— a time of sickness, or a time of 
distress, when a man's wickedness has drawn some 
heavy calamity upon him. Then his Sin will be 
sure to find him out. It will hold up a frightful 
mirror before, him; and shew him, that himself 
has been the cause of all be suffers. 

It is for this reason, that jails, and other places 
ef confinement, are now often most happily con* 

^ trived 
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trived with single cells, where criminals are con* 
fined apart, and not suffered to mix together. 
By intercourse they encourage each other in 
wickedness. But when a guilty wretch is left 
entirely to himself where he has nothing to con- 
verse with but his own thoughts, then it is pos- 
sible his sin may find him out^ and bring him to 

serious reflection.- But I am speaking of the 

wickedest part of mankind, such as are shut out 
from society, or in dread of being cut off from 
it. No such wretches are now my hearers. 

Crimes however are not confined to jails, and 
outlawries. The whole world, we know, lieth 
in wickednefs\ Vice peoples it, in all its va- 
riety bf shape^-^and in all its variety of guilt- 
open, and covert, from the profligate man of 
pleasure, who ^Urits in his shame, to the sly 
old knave, who has nothing but softness on his 
tongue, and nothing in his heart but a design to 
cheat you. 

Now, among all the sinners of which this 

wicked world consists, not one shall escape. The 

text will surely be fulfilled upon each. At some 

time or other his Sin will surely find him out^ and 

mil bim to a severe account. 

 JoHK, V. 19. 

• Even 
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Even if a man's desperate hardened nature — or 
if sudden death, or other circuhistance, should 
prevent his sins finding him out in this world, he 
has not yet made his escape. His Sin will con- 
tinue the pursuit into the next, where it will have 
him at a dreadful advantage. 

Sin being thus represented as a merciless cre- 
ditor— —of an unforgiving temper— demand- 
ing debts with the utmost rigour^ let us see how 
we may best avoid the mischief it threatens.— 
This I proposed next to consider. 

In the first place, as we are assured in the text 
that our Sin will certainly^;i^2^j out^ it is the part 
of wisdom to be beforehand with it, and ^nd it 
tmt first. Sin can never find us outy but at some 
great disadvantage— when it is strong, and we are 
weak— when habits of wickedness have been 
formed, and we have suffered some mischief from 
them — or when our spirits are low, and we feel 
the world sinking under us.' 'But on the other 
hand, if we take the active part, and endeavour 
to find out Sin first, we prevent this bad effect. 

It is in this case^ as in others of the same kind. 
If we are in debt, our debts, that is, our creditors^ 
will find us out But when we are beforehand, 

VOI-. I. F and 
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and find out our debts Qvirselvea, and take roe- 
tbods tq pay therpy we avoid all the bad conser 
queiices we should otherwise incur. ^>. L et usi 
then only take the satire care in finding out our 
sins/ as we^ do in finding out our debts, and we 
shall be safe ; and it is the more necessary, as it 
is the more difficult. He who can number a few 

figures, i»ay count his cieA)U. They ^re, or may 
be plain before him.. 9ut t^ dteceit aud treache- 
ry of the heart li^ deiep 5 and it is, often a di;®.-. 
cult matter to cpme &t our sios tl^ixougb the var 
rious doublings, and foldings, ia whi^ M^eyrare 
iavolved. Th/s case 1^ this : vire not only suffer 
oux pajssLOOs and appj^tites to. kad u& iaU> sin.; 
but we use our. reason, which God batk given 
uafor better purposes, to defend^ and excuse, ottr^ 
wickedness. Thus the drunkard wilt teU yoa of 
the. little he spends, in drinJking — and of the oc^ 
casionaL necessity oi his. taking, refreshment; and 
by ^uch excuses, would make you believe, he does 
only spend & little ; and tliat little only when ne?-. 
cessit^.requirea : whereas, i£ the truth were.knowoy 
this, is a feUow, who. spenda ^ much.in.drinking, 
as would maintain his.famtly in bread<;. and having 
gotten a vile habit of drinkingy alleges this, haiit 
a&a«ecci««/^-r-^-TSucba man, I fear, will newer 

find 
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find out hii Sin : but he may be assured, it will 
find hiih out, before it had done with him. It is 
tiot making excuses for our sins, and contriving 
to keep them out of sight, that will blot them out. 
Yoii may as wfell attempt by excufses to silence ft 
creditor's bill. Let us then make ho excuses fqr 
otir sins but such as will be admitted— some we 
humbly hope noaybe admitted — at the day of judg- 
ment. Repentance is the grand condition of the 
gospel ; and the first act of r^p^titadCe is to find 
out our sins. 

Zacche6s, of whom St. Luke gi^fes a very 
pleasing account, was an eminent instance of 
finding out his Sin. Zaccheus was a tax-ga- 
therer, and had lived lortg in a habit of disho- 
nesty. But as sooti as God afforded him' aii op- 
portunity of conviction, he immediately set 
about to find out his Sin.— God Almighty gives 
us gracious balls and opportunities of one kiad, 
ot other, as he gave ZaccheUs. Many of us tui*i!i 
a deaf eai' to all these calls of grace. Some how- 
ever attend to thietn. Zaccheus did. . I( he had 
rejected this call — this opportunity, which God 
^ave him, he might have gone on in the wicked 
art^ of knavery and deceit, till at length, at the 
clo&6 of life, his Sih' nlight have found him out, 
ind haraissed him with the dreadful recollection 

F 2 of 
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of all his past wickedness, when it was not in his 
power to make restitution, and now too late for 
mercy. But as he found out his Sin before that 
dreadful time, he repented, changed his heart 
and life, became first an honest man, and then a 
happy christian. 

Judas Iscariot was a frightful instance of the 
contrary. Though he had had every opportunity 
under his blessed Master's instruction of finding out 
his Sin, though he daily heard the gospel preached 
—and had daily before his eyes the example of 
the holy Jesus, yet he continued hardened, grow- 
ing worse and worse, till having filled up the mea- 
sure of his iniquity by betraying his Master, his 
Sin at length dreadfully found him out, and fill- 
ing him with horror, drove him to madness^ and 
desperation. 

Such examples should have their proper weight. 
When we think of I^accheus, let us remember 
the happy fruits of finding out our Sin. When 
we think of Judas Iscariot, let us tremble at the 
dreadful consequences of suffering it to find us 
out. 

Being thus convinced of the necessity of 
finding out our Sin, the next great step to be 
taken, is to endeavour to obtain pardon for it* 

Whatever 
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Whatever difficulty there may be, amidst the 
many corruptions, and doublings of our hearts in 
finding out our sins, the method of obtaining 
pardon (thank God) lies plain before us. 

Every transgression of the law .is sin : and 
every sin becomes naturally unpardoned guilt ; ' 
that is, we have naturally no claim to pardon. 
But it hath pleased Almighty God to reveal to 
us a gracious mode of obtaining pardon. Our 
own repentance must lead the way, and qualify 
us for the benefit, of Christ's atonement. Christ's 
merits will not save us without our repentance—* 
though repentance can be of no avail without the 
merits of Christ. 

Full of guilt however as we all are, sotne are 
not disposed to accept the free grace of God. 
The man of reason will ask, why God might not 
pardon us freely on our repentance without the 
merits of Christ ? 

What God might do, is one thing; what God 
hath declared, hett;i//do, is another. If weunder* 
stood all nature around u»— ^nd could give a rea- 
son for every thing we see— we might then have 
some pretence for inquiring about the manner, in 
which God hath offered salvation to man, through 
the merits of Christ. But till that time, let 

F 3 us 
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US accept the benefit with thankfulness, with*- 
out cavilling at the means. If there is any 
thing plainly revealed in scripture, it is the 
atonement which Christ made for the sins of 
mankind. Every part of scripture, the old tes- 
tament as well as the new, discovers to us by 
prophecy, type, or reality, this gracious truth. 
Indeed no reason can be given for the death 
of Christ, but that of making an atonement for 
sin. If we disbelieve the doctrine, I see not 
how we can t;^lieve the scripture. And, in- 
deed^ we generally find that such as renounce the 
atonement, garble scripture in their own peculiar 
way. 

If, indeed^ we inquire into the. nature of this 
mystery, and ask, how the death of Christ caa 
be any satisfaction to God for the sins of maD- 
kind — there we are silent. But then our ques- 
tion recurs. Is this the only point, of which 
we are ignorant? Can we tell how this n>assy 
globe of the earth, on which, men have lived) so 
many thousand years, hath continued^ through all 
that space of time, to swim in the air ? It rests 
on nothing but air : it- is in continual motion, 
though we do not peigceive its motion. Can we 
account for that force which holds it in balance, 

and 



aiid ke^pi k froiti* miitig to oi^ srde 6r M 
«ther ? hk tfS theW hkitb Hie inoA^^y to toirc^ive, 
*6re ma^ fee 6ther thihg^ As wfefl as' ihfe* at^bWe- 

edty true. They who believe this earth fiW^gs 
poised in the air, on the credit of philosophers, 
cannot reasonably reject the idea of Christ's 
atonement on the credit of scripture. 

Since then God Almighty hath thus put the 
means of our salvation, in a manner, in our own 
power, by leaving us at option, whether we will 
accept, or not, the terms he hath offered ; let us 
not be so lost to ourselves, as to go on in any sin- 
ful course, till at length our Sin find us out ; but 
let us manfully endeavour to find it out first, 
wherever it lurks among the deceits of our own 
hearts, or among the temptations of the world : 
— ^Infidelity, where proper means of obtaining 
evidence have been neglected, is certainly a high 
offence. This sin, and whatever else we detect, let 
us bring to the thrqne of grace, and implore God's 

pardon through the merits of Christ. When 

we have done our utmost to discover our sins, still 
it is to be feared, our best endeavours will not be 
wholly effectual. Many ignorances and negli- 
K . . F 4 , ' gences 
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gences will still be left behind ; and each of us, 
in the true spirit of Christianity, should lay his 
hand on his breast, and in the language of the 
penitent publican, cry out, God be merciful to me 
a sinner I 
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S PETER, iu 15. 

THEY HAVE FORSAKEN THE RIGHT WAY, AND 
GONE astray; following the WAY OF 
BALAAM, the SON OF BOSOR, WHO LOVED 
THE WAGES OF UNRIGHTEOUSNESS. 



iST. peter, in this passage, alludes to a very 
extraordinary man, and a very extraordinary story, 
the story of Balaam, which I have just been 
reading to you in the lesson of the day ; and as it 
may, in some parts, be apt to mislead you, I 
thought it not amiss to accompany it with an 
explanation. 

In the following discourse, therefore, I shall 
first e](plain to you the character of JBalaam ; and 

shall 
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shall then point out to you such uses as arise from 
the story of this singular man. 

Balaam lived at that period of the Jewish his- 
tory, when the Israelites were taking possession of 
the promised land. The Amorites, who had op- 
posed their progress, had suffered a total defeat 
A second battle had redaoed' t^e dominions of 
Basan ; and the victorious army, now encamped 
oa the bani^s o£ Jordan, was preparing to entjep 
the country of Moab^ 

Balak, the- son of Zippor, was king of A^eiab 
at that timOi. This princey terriiied at the ap- 
proach of so numerous a host ; which, as he ex- 
pressively phrased it, was like the ox^ licking up 
the grass of the jktB ; and' dreading to be in- 
volved in this general ruin, cast his despairing 
eyes around for assistance. Human ar^ns, he foun(ii 
were vain. The victorious army marched under 
the conductof supernatural pow^r. Laying, aside 
therefore all design of regular defence,,he resolved 
to oppose them with their own weapons ; and to 
call supernatural power to his assistance also. 

In this design who could serve him like Balaaqa 
the-' son of Beor — Balaam^, the favoured prophet 
of those times, to whom all the nations arqund> 
in their difficulties, bad recourse. 

This 
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This holy (p^n lived a,t a distance from Maab, 
OQ the bai\k$ Oif the BuphrateSi in the country of 
Mesopotamia*. 

The distance; however was no obstacle. Mes- 
sengers w^re imnjediately dispatched^ with the 
regards of divination in their handjs,. to .bring 
the pi:opbet to curse Israel; and make them an 
easy prey. 

But the matter was not so easily accomplished. 
The prophet was forbidden by God, to have any 
hand in cursing a favoured people ; and the mes- 
sengers returned with disappointment to their 
king. 

fialal^, howeve;:, sjtill persisted. Messengers 
more honourably were sent to Balaam ; and offers 
iQore proportioned to the service, were made. 
But; Balaam's lirn^ soul was proof against the lure 
of riches. If Balak, said he, would give me his 
house full of silver andgoldy I cannot go beyond 
the word of theXiOrd^ my God^ to do less or more. 

God however permitting him, he at length ac* 
comp^i^j^d, thift bonourable embassy to the court 
of Qalak, But here he persevered in the same 
noble, and upright behavioun In3tead of hu- 
mouring the king's passions, and cursing his ener 
m)e$r; be. sqp{|prjted the character of a great pro- 

phet; 
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phet; and spake boldly the truths, which had 
been delegated to him. And when the angry king, 
in the agony of keen disappointment, smiting his 
hands together, cried out, / called thee to curse 
mine enemies ; andlo thou hast blessed them these 
three times ; still Balaam held the same noble 
language ; Spake I not unto thy messengers^ say- 
ingj If Balak would give me his house full of 
silver andgoldy I cannot go beyond the command-- 
ment of the Lord^ to do either good or bad. And 
when the king, overcome with his perverseness, 
dismissed him at length with threatenings, he re- 
tireid with a dignity which became the character 
he had supported. — All this was surely great and 
noble, and equal to any thing on record. We 
admire the intrepidity of the man, his contempt 
of riches, and firmness in supporting the pro- 
phetic character. 

• 

But, alas ! we have seen only the outside of 
Balaam. Balaam, like many other met), had two 
characters ; a public character, and a private one. 
What we have seen was only Balaam's public 
character-^that appearance which he was de- 
sirous to put on in the sight of men. Let us now 
examine him a little more closely, and endeavour 
to shew, what Balaam's real character was. 

Balaam, 
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Balaam, though a prophet of the Lord^ and en-* 
dowed with extraordinary gifts, was certainly a 
very bad man.— St. Peter assures us he ioved the 
wages of unrighteousness : notwithstanding his 
pretended contempt for riches. Why God made 
use of such an instrument for a prophet, we can 
as little conceive, as why Christ made an apostle 
of Judas Iscariot Good reasons, no doubt, 
there were for both, though we cannot discern 
them. However^ these are points with which at 
present we have nothing to do. A bad man Ba- ' 
laam certainly was ; and to those who knew him 
intimately, had undoubtedly given many instances 
of a bad heart, and corrupt practiced—Let us not 
however proceed on supposition against Balaam ; 
but examine the several facts which lead to his 
detection. 

Observe ; when Balak's messengers first came 
to him, we are told, they brought with them the 
rewards of divination. What the rewards of 
divination were, we know not. It is probably 
however they were only an ordinary recompence 
»— *what he had often received from other people ; 
and what had not the force of a temptation in his 
eye. Thu» far then Balaam appears not to have 
shewn any gre^t eagerness to attend the call of 
Balak. 

The 
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The next message was more substantial. 
Le( nothings I pray thee^ hinder thee from 
coming unto me : for I will promote thee to Dery 
great honour : and will do^ whatsoever thou 
sayest unto me. Here was a telnptaiion of a 
more splendid nature. Tbfs might have shaken a 
firmer soul than Balaam's. Of bis it seetiifs to 
have taken entire possession. From the moment 
this message rang in bis> ears, he se^ras to have 
given himself totally up to views of ambition. 
What had he, to do to consult Ood a Second 
tii»e about going? Had he not had his an- 
swer already ? Thou shalt not go with them : 
thou shalt not curse the people^ for they afe 
blessed. 

V God, however, (who often suflFers wicked men 
to be hurried on by their own obstinate pervgrse- 
ness ; and out of that pefversi^n'^ssV works his own 
wise purposes,) at length pertaitted him to go— 
that ie, he gave hirtt such- pek^inission, as- our 
blessed Saviour once gtfV^ fecariot, What thou 
doesif da quickly. 

Balaam* probably now expected, that havittg 
gained onia pointy h^ might gain^ anottter ; and that 
as he had been> suffered to go^ to Balak, he might 
also ' be permitted- to curse his* enemies. We have 
grounds for this supposition from a passage in 

6 Deutero- 
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Deuteronomy*, iw which it is said, that God 

xpquld tiQi hearken unto Balaam. Why hearken ? 

It doe^ qqt appear from the face of the story, that 

{(a^iiani had been pleading openly with God on 

tjtiis i^ybj^t. It oiust relate then to some secret 

plea^iqg. And it is not unlikely, that .in the 

poidst. of a train of amhitious thoughts, in which 

thid ^ostate prophet might be indulging bis cor- 

];up.t; heart,, the angel of God withstood him : I 

call i); probable, because some offence he had cer- 

t^^nlX comRutte^. after his departure ; aud we find 

mo^ op^o Qne recorded. 

Aad here we; have a little insight into Balaam's 

ch9.r^te^ ii;)i« dpooesue life, where the true char 

ractei: of a man is ge^ieralXy the best, known. It 

appeals ftom the hist<iMry that although he was 

accompanying tk^ messengers oi Balak,. yet at 

^e tim^ wb^n i^e aog^l met him, he was riding 

^iihhis tmo servants ; and that nobody else, as 

tljie^^^^^es^ion^ Iqads us to suppose, was in company. 

His; serya^t^i undoubtedly wei^e eaough. ac- 

qiaaintediwitybj tbieir master;, and had^ seeoi him 

i^an^ tim^ in violent fits of pafisiom, Dafore 

tfj^m tbereft^re^ h^ wa3 und^ri no Restraint^; apd 

tti^ji> it, wai^ 't))at be shewed that, instance of 

unn^^lyy r^ager 91^ nkadness^. as: the af^stle ealls 

* DfiUTE^oiftO-MY',. xxiii. 5. 
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it *; which, in public, the holy man could un- 
questionably have disguised under the appearance 
of meekness, and condescending forbearance. 

But whatever his other infirmities might have 
been, it must be allowed that, at the court of Ba- 
lak, he certainly behaved with becoming dignity. 
His prophecies were delivered in the most manly 
spirit of independence ; and have been the admi- 
ration of all ages for sublimity both of sentiment 
and expression. 

It is true : but what is that to Balaam ? Balaam, 
we conceive, was only the instrument, through 
which these prophecies were delivered.— This 
truth God seems to have established by the miracle 
of the ass ; which, however ridiculed by profane 
wits^ seems to have been exceedingly proper 
to convince the backsliding prophet, that the 
organs of every creature are in the hands of 
the Creator; and that he could, and would, 
impress them as he pleased. The language of 
Balaam therefore was no more his own, than 
the language of his ass;*— and was indeed afe 
great a miracle. He himself seems to have lah 
boured no point so much, as to convince the kin^ 
through his great fear, as it should seem, of giving 
him offence, that he was a mere agent in the 

* PxTXE, ii. 16. 
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whole afikir— and that he could neither speak more 
nor less, than what the Lord put into his mouth : 
inaplying at the same time that he was sorry for the 
restraint ; and regrettedi that he could not serve 
the king in the way he desired. 

It was soon however in his power to serve him 
in a way altogether as effectual. 

His prophecies being uttered, the design of 
heaven was'now answered ; and the instrutnent 
was thrown aside. The wicked Balaam was now 
]eft entirely to pursue the schemes of his own 
mad ambition. He had been ordered to de- 
part ; with which order he seems publicly at 
least to have complied. The text says, he went 
to his place. If be went home, it is plain how- 
ever be returned. And now he effected that 
grand scheme^ which he hoped would be as de^ 
structfve to the Israelites, as if he had cursed 
them. 

A- great Jewish historian^ tells us, that Ba- 
laam informed the king, he could never' subdue 
the Israelites, unless they should be disobedient 
to &eir God ; and instructed him how to make 
them so. This account of Josephus is confirmed 
in the sacred story, both by Moses, who says, 
that Balaam caused the Israelites to commit 

* Joseph. Avtiq. B. 4. c. 8. 
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t$ffij^4Utf ^fgainft the Lard\^ ainl 1^)99 Iq!. 3U 
Jokv^ who iaS^ms us^ ibat Bukmm iaught Sor 
lah t0 east astimblrng'-Uoek h^erc the chU^im 
%^J^r(wi, to eatthii^9sacr^€€4 to^ i4olsya»4 ^ 
commit fornication t; z^nA the whole i^toryj tbiis 
pointed oHij\ seeais to i^ wrktea at length 
in the twenty-fifth cbajpfter pf I^uxabersy wl^jera 
we £nd it recoFcled that Israel provoked dod 
y^jj revolting through the arti^cea of B^a^t^ j 
wd tljiat a plague was inflicted on tbemi a& a 
pumshmea.t^ which awept off twenty*foiir tbousaitd 
men. 

.Ti^ii3 Balaam peifornaed the great service. he 
iiitei^ded for the king of Mpab hy setting lihe Js<^ 
raeliteaat variance, with God. It was now timy^ 
tQ expect his reward— — ^that promotion to grefft 
hmoWy for whic)) h^ had given his charter, 
tad his soul'^'^-'Hand he received bis reward in 
that way of cruel disappointment, in which 
w|0ked men, sooner or lateri always ^receive it^ 

Vexed at the treachery of Moab^ Moses, ^at 
length, by GocFs appointment, ordered the 
aimy of the Israelites to march against them, 
onder the conduct of Phineas. The Moabiteis 
shewed no backwardness in meeting them ^ led 
fn probably hy the delusions of Balaam, who 

* Numbers, xz;cu l6. f Revslati^ns, ii. 14« 

might 
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tnigiil assure tikein, that as Israel had now f»tn94$ 
the Lord would deliver them iatP tii^ bftnds of 
tbeir ^nemies^ 

Be this as it may, rt is certaiQ,, that Balaam 
«f peared in arms himself in the fieM> leiih^r t9 
encourage the Moabites ; or in semis vfAj to fff§r 
the fullest tcstinMnYia his poiver of his zeal hr 
Balak, 

The event of the battle was fatal to the cw» 
of Moab. Here tbeir whole army was destroyed, 
and* — here perished the wicked fialaaai*; jmd 
all his schemes of ambition pieri^ieid vifth biro. 

Sii7CH was the cliaractec, and $uchthi^^n4^ of 
tkiis strange, infatuated, inconsistent rnftOf! fav* 
Toiared by the Almighty, as hq had ^hsen, iwd 
petered by di\ the nations around, wli* cojasiderod 
him as Iheir nesoorce in every diffiouhy^ mh9it 
could make hiiii greater than be \was 2! WJbttfc 4id 
Balaam want to complete the greatest and' moat 
glorious characleir that can adorn a liukmiD b%* 
mg? Respect, bononr, and de^renoe, aMtamdcrd 
all his motion's. Where Salaam, the sod of 
Beor, appeared, the princes of the earth weM 
only secondary characters. Sdeh eooaaqiiaDce 

* Nvtf USES, >^xxi. s. 
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did bis sanctity, his wisdom^ and the favour of 
the Almighty give him! 

Of all this Balaam was fully sensible. He saw 
the advantages of the prophetic character ; but 
so corrupt was he, so sordid in his views, that he 
considered these great talents, these gifts oif hea- 
ven^ in no other light, than as the means of pro- 
curingy under their disguise, the paltry trappings 
of a few worldly distinctions. 

Of the melancholy history of this wicked man, 
let us make its proper use. — Many are the truths 
it teaches. 

It teaches the danger of giving way in the 
first instance to temptation. After we have 
been once conquered, we have lost half our 
strength. It is probable, the king of Moab 
could not at first have prevailed on Balaam, with 
hh house full of silver andgoldf jto have taken up 
arms under an idolatrous prince, and a^nst God's 
favoured people : but at a less price he was able 
to make him begin his journey, though it was 
|)lainly contrary to the will of God. All the rest 
foUowed of c6urse. 

Again we are taught by this story, that a 
religious disposition makes always the greatest 
and best part of every man's character. Shinmg 

tidents 
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talents are, in general, what men AeArt^ as 
they procure the admiration of the world ; but 
we see in God's sight, it is otherwise. He often 
gives them to the most unworthy. A gdod 
heart is worth them all ; and will make us il- 
lustrious, when all the rest become nothing. 
This even single is . of value ; while talents, 
without a heart, often ruin their possessor ; are 
a nuisance to mankind ; and make us only the 
more conspicuously infamous. 

We learn further from this story, the dreadful 
state of being, what the scriptures call forsaken 
of God. God, we believe, will never forsake any 
one, who earnestly desires his assistance. But 
when we reject bis grace, through our own ob* 
stinate wickedness, we may place ourselves in a 
state almost beyond recovery. Balaam, in the 
early and innocent part of his life^ was probably- 
greatly favoured by God ; till he began to 
think the king of Moab the better master. He 
then forsook God, and his strides to destruction 
were rapid. 

But the most obvious use, that may be made 
of the story of Balaam, is to convince ourselves 
of the folly and wickedness of acting under 
two characters— -of hiding a bad heart under 
the pretences of religion.--— r-Let us consider 

oS the 
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tbe pftlntit eo»te ; Iho coostent attention to Cvca^ 
wotd ahcl motioii. In £ftdt| it would cost ksa to 
he.^o^^in earaest.—— -Besides, we deceive ©ar- 
idM6, if iK^ tbiiik we can long deceive the 
world. Rarely did by{>ocrisy ever carry its 
4eddt to tine grave.^-«^— ^But if we could decehe 
tbe itrorld^ and carry off our deceit, with ow 
grey iiairej to the grave ; i(and I sop^ose this is 
as fat as the most practised hypocrite (wi iiope 
to carry it ;) is it worth wfail^ r WiH the iieet 
gidaa ^f hypocrisy repay us for a bad coin^ieiace ; 
M Agtirtt lid any aelid retcnmfertbe remorse of a 
death-^ed? 

Wha^ amy we duppose» w^re Balaam's sra^ 
Ittneals^ when he lay bleeduig on tbe piaina ^ 
MidiftD P when all his wi^ed vision was iledr-*- 
^hen ha foUAd bimself struck with Ibe haoid 
Df ^tetb, destitute df alt oooifort upon earth; 
atid c€ adl hope irom heaven? In those bitter 
flfidaienld^ we may suppose^ be saw things in 
tteir ttae Ugh^iu the agony of despair and 
horror, he was at length convinced of the Mlj 
ind wktkextiiesd of aM bis worldly schedies — his 
S&% imd fiowjmmd him ou6**««^^aad he exclaimed 
Iti raraest, (wbat, in the hypocrisy 6f his sool^ 
li» bfld ijaee otMred) <M / that I might die tke 
itaifft ftf the rightteus^ wui thmt my ktter mi 

might 
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might be^ like his / May we all catch the 

warning voice ! and may God grant us grace 
to make a better use of it, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord ! : / 
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HEBREW Sj xi. 13. 

THEY CONFESSED, THAT THEY WEEE STRAN' 
GERS, AND PILGRIMS ON THE EARTH. 



Our passage through life is compared in holy 
scripture, to various things — sometimes to aa 
arrow flitting through the air — which quickly 
strikes the mark it aimed at — sometimes to a 
race, in which we soon arrive at the destined 
goal-— sometimes to a flower, which is to-day 
in the field; to-morrow, cut down, and wither- 
ed.— —But no figure, I think, more beautifully 
and more comprehensively describes it, than 
that of a journey, to which it is compared by 
the apostle in the text — The other figures give 

us 
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us ail idea of some particulars only in the life of 
man— -its hasty progress — its destined end — ^or 
its great uncertainty. But a journey seems to 
comprehend it in all its usual circumstances, 
from one end to the other— —~from the cradle 
to the grasre. We may consider the whole world, 
in all its distinctions — rich, and poor— -young, 
and old — wise, and foolish — ^gay, and thought- 
ful- — all journeying to their great home. Some 
travel in a more expensive way with equipage, 
and attendants : others^ in a humble manner, 
like the poor pilgrim with his staff; but all, in 
this confusion and variety, are hastening to one 

great point -their everlastinjg home. 

For your instruction therefore to-day, I pro* 
pose to mark a few of those strong lines of re- 
semblance between a journey and our passage 
through life ; and shall endeavour to make such 
observations on each, as I hope may be useful 
to you. 

The first great resemblance may be found in 
the various stage of each. In the common 
journies of this world, some are long; and 
marked of course, with a great variety of cir- 
cumstances. Others again are short, quickly 

per- 
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performed, and little varied wUb any fxti* ticiuUr 
occurrences. 

Exactly thus is our great jouroey through life. 
The journey of aome is long* Many years «re 
apeol io passing through the .several stages of 
childhood, youth, manhood, and old age. 
Others again scarce pass through half this Bpace, 
befoore they find themselves at their jourqey'^ 
end« They languish awhUe under the pains of 
mortality, and are cut off in the flower of their 
age ; while many begin, and finish their journey 
almost at the same time.-^-«-«*What should tto 
teach us, but (as our Iiord instructs us) to have 
our loins girt^ our lighds buruingf and ourseh^ 
in constant readiness to set out, whenever we 
are called : for notwithstanding the likeness h^ 
twe^ a journey, and our passage through 1^6^ 
this difference, we must remember, eidsts be- 
tween .them-"r*the former we conduct : in the 
latter we are conducted. In our great jouroegr 
through life we cannot make the stages as we 
please* They are laid out for us. We have im^ly 
to prepare ourselv,es properly for them. 

A SECOND great resemblance, which may be 
traced , between a journey, and our ^passi^ 

6 through 
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tlH^pgh lifey arises froia tjbe various roads^ 
wtttcb .preseoft lhem^elve8 in both.*-^very one 
acduMomed to> trav^Uiogi knows there are va- 
vioua i^ada cowmonly leading to the saoie place* 
Smm^ are bad-mothers iodirectr— while there h 
generally but one, which is the best; and 
which every {Mrpdeat iraveUer would wish to 
jMirsue. 

^uch too is our jotirney towards eternal life. 
This is the point, to which wo all should take 
the best and safest road; and all of us, who 
have any degree of seriousness, pretend to do it. 
Ask any, who are not quite abandoned, and 
ihey will tell you^ they hope to go to heavien— ^ 
that this at least is their aim: hut tfarou^ 
what a vai*iety of paths do they often pursue it ? 
'-«^ — I do not mean here, by difftrent patks^ 
the different modes of religion, by which differ- 
ent per soasions of christians seek heaven* Far 
should I be frooi calling a sincere christian in 
l^ny persuasion, thoi^h differing from our own, 
a traveller in an mdirect path. He may, in 
atfaie points, be in error^-4ie may, in many 
points, pursue the way, which we may not think 
best—^et if he be a pious and good man, this 
path cannot possibly be much awry, fiy.thoee 
therefore who travel in an indirect path^ I mean 

such 
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such only as, in any persuasion, lead careless, itir 
attentive lives — who tread the path of pleasure 
•—who are given up too much to the world— 
and expect their chief happiness from it— — 
And yet these often pretend to be journeying 
towards their heavenly home — ^and perhaps they 
may persuade themselves they are sincere: but 
rarely, if ever, comparing the path they take 
with that marked out in the word of God, they 
go thoughtless on— far— very far from the true 
path which religion prescribes. It may be 
hoped indeed that all these wanderers will in 
time see their error ; and at length arrive safely, 
at their heavenly home. But what toil-^wlmt 
labour— what distress might they have prevent- 
ed, if they had not suffered themselves to be led 
astray through all the bye-paths of pleasure, or 
worldly allurements; but had from the first pur- 
sued the direct road ! As for the downright 

wicked and irreligious, they are not properly tra- 
velling in an indirect path — they are travelling in a 
course directly contrary to what they ought~they 
never can get right, unless they return upon the 
paths which have misled them, and take a road 
entirely opposite to that, which they have hither- 
to pursued. 

Aa 
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As a journey thus resembles our passage 
through life in being a progress through various^ 
stages to a destined end ; so does it resemble 
it in the many difficulties^ and inconveniences^ 
with which it is incommoded.-— Whoever un-' 
dertakes a journey*— especially i^ it be a long 
journey; must expect to meet with many diffi- 
culties in pursuing it His road^ or bis con- 
veyance, or the weather, or his company, or his 
accommodationSi or something will be sure to 
present itself to him in the form of an incon- 
venience. He must lay his account for these 
things, and must not be disturbed when they occur, 
but pursue with ardour the end he aims at 

It is just thus in our passage through life. It 
iSf and it is proper it shmld be, a state of trial to 
us all-'— a journey abounding with difficulties and 
disappointments of various kinds. No man can 
pass through life without meeting them. From 
our early youth they begin : and as we advance, 
our difficulties increase. The cares and mis* 
chances of the world — or the knavery and malice 
of mankind-— or sickness— or the ingratitude of 
friends— -or the miscarriages, if not of ourselves, 
at leasjt of our near connections, present us with 
a great variety of distress. Then again, they 
who are of a feeling nature^ have their compas- 
sion 
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sum 'daily <exercMed by their fellow-traveUeri*^ 
whotn they see toiiiqg imdBr tiaeir varioDS Ikic** 
deti&--^wbom^ in many cases^ lAiey can hut fd^, 
and cannot lelieve^ ^ A s me adyanee tso^mrdft 
the end of i ifc a s we enter the vale of year% 
WW distresses arise. The kifimHties of age> t hg 
decays of natoFe^ ^ loss of oMl coirteaiponaiKy 
frionds, anil the ^fficiflhy of miaaiig with a yoonger 
genesation, all texkd to lessen our neiish for tbe 
workl-'^tO'wean us from it^ and t^ch as mooe jumI 
more to4epend on that happiness bereafterViiirfnob 
we €anm)t hope 10 find here. 

I - a 

 

ANoqrifiBR resemblance J nearly allied ta tb^ 
)ast, het^teen a journey and our passage thi'Otigh 
life, arises from Ihe 4i#9rent manner, in ifrhicb 
its diffett^cot stages a:ffect Us.*-" — ^When we fin* 
S€^ out on a joupoey> firesh, and full of n^nti, 
ilk is new H^ iis~*every Ubing amuses JMSid enelu^ 
lain^ OSF-Hihe country laroumi — the change nxf 
seene-^the ^nsriety of objects. Sut ,3fim twe 
have travelled 'long, -and ^re become weaibetw 
l)(eaten*-*^heo we have ^sqperienced the cooMnoD 
round and incenveniences of all travd)e«B, sn 
begin to ^be tired with 'the tediousnesa «€ JOur 
journey— ^nothing has its rdlish — the novcAly ia 
oven«— {he feti^ie remain s ow ry country we 

pass 



PQS9 tbr^ugh^ becomes little inorei than tlie reqfie^ 
tilion of the sieime wtene : we hasten tbrouf^ it ; 
aod have ao pleasui^ but ia the hope of gettii^ 
home »pace. 

Jnst suoh is €mrjouFiiey-^-at least it onghtto 
be-r^fhroUgh Ufe. At first, donng the warmth 
and inexperience of youth, every thing, strikes u^ 
with pleasure^ The \)»orld is new to nsr-^ur spi« 
rite ane higb^^^Kcr passions ^tre strong-— the gaie- 
ties of IJrfe get bcdd of us — and it is haj^py, if we 
can.eiijoy tbeia with moderaiien and innoceaoe. 
Now and then) we meet a rebuke from the world : 
but we lay it not lo heart-— youth is prooe to for- 
get untoward cir^nHstance^r-^ind other objects 
catcjb >^ur ^ltentioa7--T--nBut. ias yeans come on—-* 
^ the in^enveaiences of life inereasoj^ and the 
satisfiiti^tioas arising from it dimini^b ; we grow 
^tigued with so tiresoo^e a march ; and if we are 
thQ^^tr0»g€r$undpUgrinH upon Mr^A»;of whom 
the te^ sfieakSii we b^n to think with plef^sure 
of finishing our earthly toil; and feel a holy jpy 
ift the: thought of testing from oar labours in 
Good's. ^od time,; and of being ineeeived, quirdtlyft 
an4 ipoapeaMy into our everlasting home. 

From these iacoavcnienceiSt iirhich meet us in. 
every stagp, another resemblance arises ; the ^tX 

shall 
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shall suggest/ which is, that we must never ex-* 
pect to find, in a journey, the comforts we look 
for at home. At home, we have all those little 
conveniences about us, and little pleasures, in 
which the enjoyment of our lives so much con- 
sists ; and which home only can administer. 
What we expect in a journey is mere refresh- 
ment to enable us to proceed. If odr inn be not 
entirely what we wish, we bear it easily : it is of 
little consequence : it is the habitation only of a 
night. In the morning we are gone; and a few 
stages more will carry us home, where the fatigue- 
of our journey will soon be forgotten. 

Thus it is*-«thus at least it should be— -in our 
passage to our heavenly home.~--Many people 
have no idea of a, heavenly home. Of them I speak 
not They must, if they chuse it, wander about in 
this world, without any aim, till they drop into 
their graves J arid must take the consequence. — 
But they, who set their faces towards the heaven- 
ly Jerusalem ; and hope, in God's good time, to 
arrive at that blessed end of their travels, will look 
forward to it with cheerfulness and joy ; and will 
bless with holy hope the prospect of that happiness, 
which there awaits them. They will always bear 
in mind, that this world is only a state of trial — a 
preparation*— an inn*^a mere stage toward3 their 

7 ever- 
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everlasting home. There only they expect ease 
after their painful travel — there only they ex- 
pect real pleasure and heartfelt joy. The world 
may amuse them ; but on their arrival at their 
great home only, they hope for solid happiness* 
— Happy indeed are they, who can bring them- 
selves to this blessed state — who can look with 
tender pity on the world around them^ immersed 
in all the folly and madness of its delusive joys ; 
and can with hearts full of tranquillity, and holy 
hope, thank God, they are now on the point of 
being removed from a scene, in which they take 
so little delight. 

Thus, my brethren, I have explained to you 
that beautiful and instructive allusion of travel- 
ling, as the text expresses it, like strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth. If then life is a jour- 
ney, and can be compared so properly to nothing 
else, let us consider it as such. 

In the first place, let us not set our hearts 
upon any thing in it. In a journey many pleasing 
objects, as we pass along, strike our fancy- 
splendid houses — beautiful countries— rich lands, 
and well-funnshed pastures : but we set our 

hearts on none of these things. -Why do we 

not set our hearts upon them ? — Because we 
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know they are not ours. We know, we only pass 
by them. It would be ridiculous, we are well 
cpnvinced, to set our affections on what we can* 
not possess. 

And is not this just the case of the things of 
this world ? Pp a few days, or a few months, or 
a few years, give us any more' real property 
in these things, than if they were the visions 
oqly of ^n hour ?— Let us then at least be con- 
sistent If \fe do not set our hearts on the 
beaqtiful things we see on a journey, because 
we cannot possess them; let us for the^same* 
reason withhold our affectiond from the things of 
this world. We know we can possess neither ,of 
them.— -What is possession ? Nothing, surely, of 
which we may be deprived in a moment, can de- 
serve that name. 



If, again, life i^ a journey, let us not loiter in 
it. In our worldly journies— at least, where we 
are earnestly bent on any business of importance, 
we keep constantly going on. Whether the sun 
beam hot upon us, or whether the storm gather 
close behind, still we proceed. — ^Why should we 
do less in our heavenly journey ? Let us then 
urge our way. Let us not be misled by trifles, 

6 and 
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and stop and loiter, till the sun goes down, and 
leaves us in the dark. 

Lastly, if life be a journey, let us keep the 
great enct of it continually in view. We are 
journeying to our great home — the eternal man- 
sion of spirits. What is there here to detain us 
from such an end ? Our valuables are not about 
us ; they are at home, at the end of our journey. 
Where our treasure is, there then let our hearts 
be also. It is for want of believing this great 
truth, that we are misled. If we in earnest be- 
lieved that heaven is the place, where our trea- 
sure is, we should in earnest endeavour to seek it 

there. -Let us then strive to attain this blessed 

end of all our labours. It cannot be a slight pos- 
session, which our gracious Redeemer hath pur^ 
chased for us with his blood. Let us change our 
trust in this world therefore into faith in God 
through Christ* Let us be those strangers and, 
pilgrims upon earth, of whom the apostle speaks^ 
looking for a mansion prepared for us in the 
heavens — not like the unstable mansions of thi& 
world — but a city, which halh foundations, whose 
builder and founder is God. 
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GENESIliy Xlv. 24. 



SEE TffiW YE FALL NOT OUT BT THE WAT. 



'V 



In my last discourse I explained to you the 
very beautiful scripture-comparison of a journeyi 
and shewed you, in how many instancesi it bore 
a resemblance to our passage through life. I shall 
now shew you, how we ought to behwve to each 
other on tiiis journey. See that ye fall not out 
by the way. 

These words were spoken by Joseph to his 
brethrei^^ after he had made himself known to 
them in Egypt. He had loaded them with 
kindness; had made each of them a present; 
and had sent them away to their father. At the 
same tame, considering the bad disposition of 

mankind 
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mankind in general; and the bad dispositioD^ 
whitrh he knew by experience bad formerly ap-^ 
peared in some of them, he gave them a charge^ 
not to fall out by the way-'^hxxi to travel peace* 
ably like brethren ; and make their journey as 
comfortable to each other, as they could. 

I intend, in the following discourse^ to give the 
good patriarch's caution a more extensive sense ; 
and to advise you to travel peaceably together 
through life ; as he advised his brethren to travel 

peaceably together into Canaan. 1 shall shew 

you, firsts what are the principal causes of our 
falling out by the way ; and, secondly ^ the rea* 
sons that should prevent it. 



One of the principal causes of our falling out 
by the way, is the little pains we take in govern* 
ing our passions and /ewj&er^.— — As it hath 
pleased God to make the same difference in the 
dispositions of men, as in their personSy we must 
expect in our journey through life, to meet with 
as many that differ from us in our humours, as 
in our faces. All this we should consider as 
matter of course. We should be prepared for 
it ; and to make our journey easy, we should be 
forbearing. To think we can pass quietly 
through life without this condescending temper^ 

H 3 would 
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would be as absurd, as to suppose people couU 
travel easilry throtagii a fre^eated road, wilhoal 
mutually gitving way. How troubksonie wouU 
it be to travel in meh a road, if we were conti^ 
Quatty jostling, and elbowing every one! who 
travelled in a contrary direction ? Aod yet Imw 
aeldofii are we didposed, ia,our passage through 
life, to give way to others?^ W6 shouki ofter^ 
eonstdiec (what few of us do consider) thait wa 
have wrongnesses m our own dispo3itlon8 ^ audi 
that if we are displecused witii an oppositioo tai 
oup iHinKXiirs, we ought to shew a condescensiim 
to the humour6> of others. The rich should 
particularly consider these thiiigSi whose Si dis^ 
positions and petted tempers, are generally full 
fed with flattery and vanity. Among themselves 
itldeed we commonly find a certain civili^ of 
manners, which is\ something Uke condesceiir* 
sion, andi in the common occurrences of theiir 
journey through life, keeps all tolerably quietu 
But though tbey may tuavel decently with theix^ 
equals, they often treat their inferiors with gpeat 
eohtempt. On the other hand; those ia lowr 
stations dare not shew their ill-humour to those* 
above them ; but often shew it with violence 
einougb among each other ; in their families at. 
borne especially. Follow them there, and you. 

will 
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wHl often iee those, v^ho have jvnt hetd'te been 
eringing to their superiors, tyritihi^idg m therf 
own bouses vfitb all the pride, and ihsolend^^ 
and ill- temper, which the TtiiM of iMiy cin 
work up. IH-usage pei^hlaps^ is added to il^hu* 
inoiir ; and Ihe cottage, mistead of being that 
peaceftil habitations, Jn which poverty is dbanged 
into happiness, becomes the horrfd dwelling of 
uproar, eonfusioh, misery, and diSti^ess.'-^^i-^ 
Whereas, if the rich would behave to thfe pb^i^ 
with at least that decency of manners, with which 
they behave among the\nselves*— and if this ^6or 
would behave to' each offii6r, witli that* inclindtidW 
to oblige, whith tbey Sfte\^ t<6 the rich~alf w6aM 
be well. . 

Now thisr eondesdiensibri to edcfr othfer's^ hii- 
ttiours would nof only make travelling the roaidf 
^f life pleasant, but religious. With gcedt wis- 
dom therefore the gbi^pd enjoins forbearance to 
tfach other, which not only jirbduced ^oocl* 
neighbourhOiid ; but) Mi certkiflfy a; feifrf^iicy 
fo^^ improve our hearts; He who never checiks 
his ill-huAiburs; but lefe theni take thefr free 
course, can have no idfeia of religiOils' tritlquillity'. 
Religiotis sehtinienti^ can rilSver dwell* in th6' 
Biliid of ^ flian', Whb buri^ts into p&s^ion oh' 

H 4 every 
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every slight contradiction^— on any little %tiiSfy 
accidcAt — or public measure, which opposes bis 
own opinion^ however ill-infornied.—— -Whereas 
on the otlierhand, he who accustoms himself con* 
tinually to check his ill-humours, gets the ma-* 
nagement of bis temper into his own hand ; and 
preserves his mind in that sweet tranquillity, 
which in itself approaches nearly to virtue j and 
is at least the mansion, where humility— Mdaarityy 
and all other christiaji virtues di^elU 

OuB ill-humours however are not the pnly 
cause of our falling out by the way : another 
great cause, is loading ourselves, on our journey, 
so much with the things of this world. I 
mean loading pur hearts with them—thinking 
the things of this world, things of the first im* 
portance. ' . 

If you begin to think your worldly goods of 
more value than your religion, you will begin 
to take many ways of procuring them, which re- 
ligion forbids. You will begin to envy those 
who have more of them than you have.— You 
will begin to desire what other people possess—^ 
and if your hearts be still more wicked, you will 
begin to^ contrive bow to get possession of theoGu 

— Thus> 
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•Thus, instead of travelling peaceably toge- 
ther, you will be continually forming interested^ 
perhaps wicked designs, on all you meet. 

But you greatly mistake the matter, my bre- 
thren, if you thmk those only who are rich, form 
these uiischievous designs. We see the same ara- 
rice, arid love of the world, among those who have 
little. Kings quarrel about empires : great men, 
abou^ riches and honours: but there is not one 
among you, my good neighbours, however little 
he may have, who has not enough to quarrel 
about. 

Having thus seen the principal causes of our 
falling out by the way; I shall now*, as I pro- 
posed, secondly y shew you the reasons, that should 
prevent it. 

In the first place, the difficulties and dangers 
of our journey through life are mutual It is 
a laborious passage^ at one time or other, to us 
all. At present we ourselves may be free from 
suffering : but sooner or later, we must all expect 
to be sufferers; and not merely the spectators of 
the misery of others. If no other affliction finds 
us out, we shall certainly feehthe distresses of 
sickness and old age. 

Now the common effect of suffering together, 

is 
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i^ to endear people to eaeh other.-'-^SuppMe 
you were in the midst of a storm at sea^-^ 
and your lives given itp for lost — would you be 
disposed, in that circumstance, toteaze and distress 
your fellow-passengers ? Or, would not the ar-^ 
ticle of common danger tend to soften yotfv 
tempers ; and make you lay aside all bkterness^ 
and disposition to quarrel*— nay, incline you even 
to settle any quarrel/ that had been subsisting j 
and by gentleness and kind behaviour, to make^ 
the danger you are all in, more supportable to 
each ? 

Why cannot we then all consider ourselves in 
the same light ? Our voyage indeed may be a 
little longer than I have represented ; the vesset^ 
in which we are carried, is somewhat larger ;: and 
the passengers more numerous : but still the great 
point of resemblance holds. We are all embarked 
in one bottom, and have our mutual dabgers tx> 
struggle with. Let us then consider ourselves- ii» 
that light, and not teaze, and fret each othei< ;^ 
but with tenderness endeavour to lessen eack 
other's afflictions, tiiat we may pass with morei 
comfort through the storms of life. 

«■ 

A SECOND reason, that should incline- us tO" 
travel in a friendly manner together^ is^ that we 

are 
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we not only engaged in mutual difficulties; but 
fne want the assistaffice of each> olfier in remo¥- 
iiig these difficulties. Wtiere is the man, trlio 
can travel only one stage m his journey thi^augb 
life wid^mt the assistance of others ? We some- 
times hear men of fortune calling themselves in-^ 
dispenden^. And in one sense they may be inde-f* 
pendei^t. They need not depend on the hu- 
mouTs and will of any one ; and may assert the 
right of acting freely for themselves on all proper 
occasions. This is real independence. But still, 
ia another sense, the greatest man on earth ean- 
not be called independent; inasmuch as he 
must always depend on the labour of others^ Ii; 
is this, which provides necessaries for him: ie 
is this, which furnishes him with purple, andjine 
Kneriy and sumptuous Jure. If the labourer re-- 
fuse to work, he must starve, it is true ; but^the 
maa of fortune must starve with him. It seems 
therefore as if . God Almighty, in his^ infinife^ 
wisdom^ had purposely laid on mankind this 
mutual obligation of assisting each^ other, as a- 
mean to keep them in peace and happiness. 
The variety of stations among i men points it 
out. If the beasts of the field quarrel, it might 
be expected. They are really independent. 
They want not the assistance of each other; 

But 
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But that men should prey oo men^ when tbef 
cannot live without mutual' assistance, would be 
wonderful, if the commonness of k/did not make 
it so familiar. St Paul, alluding to sm old fable^ 
shews the necessity of this mutual intercourse;: 
and the 'mischief that arises from the want of it; 
concluding, that the eye cannot say to the hand^ 
I have no need of thee : nor the hand to' the 
feety I have no need of you. None of us is 
complete in himself ; but wants the eyes; or 
the hands ; or the strength ; or the wisdom ; or 
the learning ; or the courage ; or something, in 
which his neighbour must befriend him. Is it 
not right then, that he should consider himself as 
under the necessity of affording the assistance 
which he must receive ? Shall he receive the use 
of another man's strength, and give him no 
return ? 

The rich man perhaps answers, he does ^ve 
him a return : he gives him money for his iabotif. 

True : but in the light in which we should 
consider the matter, his money is no return. It 
is a return, I grant you, in the eye of the law r 
but it is no return in the eye of the gospeL 
When I give my money for the labour of 
others, I give it only to procure necessaries for 
myself. The labourer's hands are as necessary 

to 
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to me, as my money is to him. Our wants are 
iButual. I pay therefore only for my own ad- 
vantage. I pay nothing to humanity. There is 
no kindness here. But every man alive should 
consider, there is a debt due to otherS) which mo- 
ney, paid for labour, cannot pay. It can only 
be paid by those mutual good offices, which we 
all may want ourselves, and should extend to 
others. And though the rich do not so ire- 
quendy want these occasional good offices as the 
poor; yet such is the mutability of human af*^ 
fairs — and such the variety of circumstances inci- 
dent to human life, that no man can say he is in a 
situation above being obliged to his inferiors.-^— 
As to the obligations which arise to the poor from 
^ wealth of the rich, they come properly under 
another head. We here consider the obligations 
only which arise from the need we have of mutual 
assistance. 

The advantages however of this world should 
not alone induce us to travel jieaceably toge- 
ther; we should consider our journey further, as 
extending to the next. This world itself is but 

a stage. We are travelling to eternity. 

Would we only consider this great point in its 
true light — would we only consider what it is to 

8 live 
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live dirougfa eternity-«-when after the lapse of a 
ttiousand ages, we shall be no nearer the end of 
our being, than when we first began— -one sbonld 
think it would seem as absurd in our short passage 
through life to spend our time in quarrelling aboat 
the trifling things of this world, as it would be fof 
a person, intent on some important journey, to be 
continually stopping; and, with the folly of a 
child, employing himself in gathering sticks and 
straws. 

It is the circumstances of things, which make 
them more or less absurd. Should we see a mao^ 
at any time, employ himself wholly in getting mo- 
ney, making that the sole purpose of his life^ wa 
should thinkhim, if we thought reasonably, absuni 
enough. But if we should see him in the article 
of death, with glazed and ghastly eyes, with, 
cold and quivering fingers endeavouring to count 
his money and sort his bags, we should think it 
shocking to the last degree.— Why should we 
think so? — Because his dying hour presses on 
him ; and it ifi melancholy to see him pay an 
attention to trifles, in a moment of such awful 
visitation. ^ 

Though in every light therefore it is surprise 
ing to see men take a pleasure in teazing each 
other in their journey through lifej yet when 

• we 
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we eoDsider the great end that js before us^when 
we consider, that in a few years at longest— ^r- 
Jby^ps ia a few days, or perhaps even before the 
glass has run its hour, we may enter the never- 
ending journey of eternity — to teaze, and fret 
each other, with, such thoughts about us, is some- 
thing like counting money-bags in the article of 
death.— Let us then always have such thoughts as 
these in reserve, which will naturally be a check 
9gaii|j3t falling out by the tvay. 

The last consideration I shall press upon you, 
to induce you to travel peaceably together, shall 
be drawn, not only from your being fellow-men, 
^ut fellow- christians. Christianity is indeed 
lYItb many little more than a name. People 
t^J^e their ideas of Christianity from the world ; 

npt from their Bibles.-- But the world, my 

l^ethren, is a bad teacher of Christianity. It is 
a wicked book ; and will give you doctrines very 
contrary to those of Christianity. It will shew 
you, that tricking, and deceit of various kinds, 
are very consistent with Christianity — that a man 
may pursue his own interest by every means in 
his power--^that he may deceive his neighbour, 
make advantage of his simplicity, take many 
Qther bad methods of getting money; and yet 

may 
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may still pass for a christian-— that he may he 
abusive, malicious, and revengeful ; and be called 
a christian notwithstanding. — —These are the 
doctrines of Christianity^ which you will learn from 
the world. 

But they who take their notions of Christian- 
ity from their Bibles, will find a different ac- 
count. There you will find, that to be true 
christians, whatever the world may teach, you 
must be moderate, and temperate, and quie^ 
and inoffensive, and meek, and gentle, and com- 
passionate, and forgiving. There you will find, 
that you should all consider yourselves as the ser- 
vants of God— as the children of one family^^ 
equally redeemed by the blood of Christ— and 
equal heirs of the kingdom of heaven— that in 
these lights, you should all consider yourselves as 
brethren ; and as such should travel peaceably to- 
gether through this vale of mortality to your eter- 
nal home. 

What happiness would arise to mankind from 
this peaceable mode of travelling ! K family in 
peace is a pleasing sight. Were this happiness 
spread over a country^ the effect would indeed 
be blessed. But if it were extended over the 
worlds the blessmg would be beyond calculation. 

We 
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We have a beaatiful picture of this happiness^ 
given us by the prophet Isaiah ; in which all na-^ 
ture is introduced in perfect harmony under the 
influence of the gospel. ^ The rage and violence 
of man is totally subduejd. Guilt is changed into 
innocence. The wolf dwells with f/ie lamb — the 
leopard lies down with the kid. A little child 
may lead them : — the meekness of the gospel 
calms and conducts the most furious passions. 
Even in cases which threaten the most danger and 
mischief, innocence would be safe. The sucking 
child might play on the hole of the asp, or put 
its hand into the cockatrice- den. Every thing 
would be at peace. Nothing could hurt or de- 
stroy. The earth would be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord ; as the waters are spread 
over the depths of the sea. 

Such would be the effect at large of Christian- 
ity. But this splendid vision was never in- 
tended to be realized on earth. The prophet 
only meant to give us a foretaste of the blessings 
of religion. Mad ambition, thirst of power, 
revenge, avarice, and all the evils that infest 
mankind, will ever turn this world into a scene 
of violence and bloodshed. In a state of trial 
therefore, we must lower our ideas of gospel 
happiness, and must comfort ourselves with the 

VOL. 1/ I scripture 
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scripture consolation, that jt must needs be that 
offences come. Let us only take care to travel 
peaceaI4y with our brethren, and not be among 
those by xohom the offente comet h. 
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ACTS, xvi. 30. 



WHAT SHALL I DO TO BE SAVED? 



When St Paul was preaching the gospel at 
Philippi, he drew upon himself a prosecution 
from some of the chief men of that city by an 
act of charity, which happened to interfere with 
their gains. He was accused therefore to- the 
magistrates on a false pretence, and thrown into 
prison. At midnight he, a4id his companioa 
Silas, sang praises to God*: and their heavenly 
strains being heard from a remote corner of a 
dark prison, (the inner-prison it is called,) at- 
tracted, we are told, the attention of the pri- 
soners ; on many of whose hardened hearts such 
rapturous devotion might probably have had 
some effect. • 

I g In 
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In the midst of this song of praise a violent 
earthquake shook the prison— whether it was a 
mere natural event, or it had some connection 
with the case of the apostles, we are not in- 
formed. The locks and bolts, however, of the 
prison gates flew open ; and a free passage was 
left for escape. The jailer, alarmed, rushed into 
* the prison: and supposing the prisoners had fled, 
drew his sword, and would have killed himself. 
But Paul, seeing his frantic action, cried out, l>o 
thyself no harm ; we are all here. The jailer, 
struck with the composure of the apostle, in a 
moment of such alarm,* and with the dignified 
manner in which he spoke, seems to have felt that 
instantaneous conviction which hardened sinners 
sometimes feel. He was stung at once with the 
recollection of his own guilty life, and conceiving 
St. Paul to be that preacher of righteousness, 
which he pretended to be, and which the miracle 
hd had just wrought seemed to prove, fell down 
before him, crying out, What shall I do to be 
setoed? 

This is a question, my brethren, which con- 
cerns us all, as well as the jailer ; and is in fact 
the most serious question that can be asked. 
A mortal man, who is conscious that he has a 

% * soul 
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soul within him, which must go on his death 
into a place of happiness or misery^ cannot 
avoid, one should think, being very solicitous 
about the event. It is certainly a point, which 
deserves our first attention, whether we shall be 
happy or miserable to all eternity*. It is a 
question therefore, one should suppose, that 
would be constantly recurring to our minds ; and 
never forgotten in the midst either of business or 
pleasure. 

But in fact we find it far otherwise. It is a 
question which seldom disturbs any of us ; 
though the hesty as well' as the worst, have need 

of its frequent admonition. ^That the best 

amongst us, as well as the worsts have frequent 
occasion to ask ourselves this serious question. 
What shall we do to he sauced ? shall be the sub- 
ject of the following discourse. 

* Tliere is no doctrine, at which well-meaning christians 
have cavilled more than at the eternity of future punish- 
ments. But surely that bold unauthorized manner, in 
which some of our divines have determined this point, in 
vindication, as they say, of divine justice, is somewhat 
presumptuous. They had better, I think, drop their con- 
jectures, which can never be satisfactory, because they are 
unfounded ; and leave this matter in the hands of a just 
God, who will, no doubt, in his own righteous way, equalize 
punishment and crime. 

I 3 They 
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They who have least to answer for^ knour 
enough of themselves to make their salvation 
not a matter of perfect ease. The best of us, on 
looking into bis own hearty must isee enough to 
give him some apprehensions at meeting his 
righteous Judge, on the great day of accounts! 
Though his Judge is the God of mercy ^ yet hJk 
mercy, we know, is tempered with jusjtice : and 
how often we have laid ourselves open to that 
justice, none of us can be ignorant. Though 
we may not have been guilty of any great sins, 
yet our offences notwithstanding may be number* 
less.- How languid are we often in our devo- 
tion to God ! — how unthankful to him for his 
blessings !-— how unmindful of his continual 
presence ; not suffering that great check to have 
its proper influence on our lives ! — how inatten- 
tive are we to the wonderful mercies of our re- 
demption through Christ ! — how cold and un- 
productive is our faith !-— how little do we trust 
God in our afflictions — or depend upon him as 
our supreme happin^s !— -how much more va- 
luable do we esteem his temporal, than his spi- 
ritual blessings !— how atiached are we to the 
worVl ! — how backward when we read the scrip- 
tures> in applying their precepts and examples 
to ourselifes !— how apt are we to be led away by 

the 
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the vicious fashions of Jthe world, contrary to 
otir own sense of what is right !— •bow high an * 
opinion have we often of ourselves !— how little 
do we feel of that great christian virtue, htimi« 
lity I— how apt are we to take offence, and im- 
bibe prejudices fol* , trifles ;-^what a variety of 
bad thoughts do we often encourage, which 
tend to envy, malice, pride, impurity, self-love, 
and vanity ! — what wrongnesses do such thoughts 
produce in our actions, in our tempers, in our 
behaviour! — how little guarded are we often in 
our conversation, injuring the characters of 
others, and spreading scandal and defamation, 
without considering that golden admonition of 
scripture, not to do to others, what we should 
think it wrong to have done to ourselves ! 
Our example too may have been as little our 
Cf^e as our conversation, and we may often, 
perhaps^ by our unguarded actions, have led 
others further than we have gone ourselves. — In ^ 
short, how often ha^e we left mndone those 
things which we ought to have done ; . and done 
those things which we ought not to have 
done ! 

I run over dl these, points of miscarriage, to 
which numberless others might be added, be- 
cause in some of them the best of us offend 

1 4 Let 
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Let us then see what SFoiind, amidst all this- 
frailty, we have for hope. 

My argument supposes, that in all these in-^ 
stances of wrong behaviour, there are no bad 
^fljii/iy contracted— no wilful sins committed— 
but that in our general conduct we endeavour to 
please God ; and when we discover any wrongness. 
in our hearts or lives, we immediately endeavour 
to correct it : so that we are still getting ground, 
in the management of our thoughts, of our tem- 
per, or of somc^ other wrongness, which we disco** 
ver in ourselves. 

Now people in this situation have surely 
ground for humble hope in the mercies of God ; 
for though his mercy is tempered, as we know.it 
is, by justice ; yet we have reason to hope from 
the gospel -covenant, that his justice again is tem- 
pered by the mediation of Christ, bo that they 
who live in an habitual desire to please God, and 
get the better of their wrongnesses as they dis^ 
cover them,, may, notwithstanding their frailties, 
apply to themselves that most comfortable doc- 
trine of the gospel, that Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners. 

God indeed is always . represented under the 
idea of a kind and gracious father. Suppose 
therefore any of you had a child, who, in the 

whole 
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M^hole of his behaviour, was desirous to please 
you ; and if he ever did any thing from the folly 
and precipitancy of youth to displease you, 
(which ho doubt would often be the case,) he 
was sorry for it, and endeavoured to amend his 
fault, could you treat such a child with harsh- 
ness ? Would you not rather be inclined to for-, 
give the offences of your litde penitent ? — And 
can we think we have more mercy than the 
God of fnercy himself? especially, when our 
offences have so powerful a mediator to plead 
for them. 

Let those then who are troubled with too 
scrupulous a conscience, take comfort in the 
mercies of God. But at the same time let them 
be assuredy they live under a constant desire of 
pleasing him. Under this assurance let them 
humbly hope that, as a father pitieth his own 
children^ even so is the Lord merciful to them 
that fear him. He hath compassion on onr in- 
firmities, for he knoweth whereof we are made ; 
he remembereth that we are but dust. 

But if the righteous scarcely are saved — that 
i«, I presume, if the sincere christian with all his 
frailties about him is saved, not through any 
merits of his own, but merely through the mer- 

tf cies 
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cies of a Redeemer — where shall the unrighteous 
and sinner appear ? Where shall he appear, who 
hath no grace, no favour to expect — no good 
works of his own to offer — no desire to please 
God — ^no repentance to plead for guilt — np 
merits of a Saviour to stand between him and 
justice? Those merits can only be pleaded by 
penitent sinners. A state of known sin excludes 
all claim. 

It is humbling — very humbling, no doubt*— 
to see the well-intentioned man, who wishes in all 
things to please his Creator, make so many false 
steps in life ; and, as we have just seen, living in 
a constant warfare between his conscience and 
bis duty— -endeavouring always to act right, but 
frequently getting wrong — it is very humbling, no 
doubt, to see all this, yet such is the situation of 

a state of trial. But it is shocking beyond 

measure to see wickedness, without the least 
check from duty, maiding such horrid strides in 
all places around us, wherever we cast oui; eyes 
-^to see men live without the least sense of G(»d * > 
in the world — utterly thoughtless of what they are 
to do to be saved — and as utterly despising that 
mercy, to which they are indebted every moment 
for their breath. 
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The gnind eprrupters of mankind— 'it is a 
melancholy ti'utb, but it is a triih— rare those of 

the higher orders. Fashions in morals, as well 

as in dress, descend; but never ascend. Th^ 
profligacy of an age takes its colours from the 
leading members of society. When the higher 
orders are irregular, the lower will be so like- 
wise. In a private family we find this generally 
the CQse : it is likewise in a community. 

The lower orders of our country cannot always, 
I fear, look up to the best examples. They to 
whom God hatii given large possessions, instead 
of being stewards, as the scripture enjoins, of 
what they possess, spend it too often merely on 
thems!elve§-r4n expensive amusements — in riot 
and gaming^— in debauchery of various kinds; 
inflan>ing and indulging by turns their worst pas- 
sions-^neglecting of course all moral and religious 
dutkjs ; and often closing the scene with rank in- 
fidelity^ The gospel quarrels with them ; and 
their»ot)ly hope of being sa*oed^ depends on quar- 
relling with the gospel. If the gospel be true, all 
is over. 

This picture, I hope, does hot, in its full de^ . 
formityy resemble the higher orders amongst 
us : but some of its features, I fear, are too com* 
monly found. 
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As nearly as they can, the lower .orders follow. 
Expensive amuallnents they cannot indulge. The 
tavern and gaming-table are supplied by the ale- 
house. There sits the drunkard besotting his 
reason— his senses — and changing his very form 
into a bloated carcase^ merely for the gratifica* 
tions of a beast He thinks not of his character 
« — hi3 health — his business— or his poor distressed 
family ; whom he leaves to misery, and the pity of 
others. i 

Oaths, in these lenient times^ cost nothing. 
In the.use of oaths the lower orders perhaps ex- 
ceed their pattern. Merciful God! What a 
mass of oaths and curses from fleets, from 
armies, from the city, from the country, in the 
course of each single day, provoke thy Almighty 
vengeance ! — In higher life, the profane oath is 
under some restraint. In mant/ companies it 
would give offence, and is therefore checked. 
But what shall we say of that man, who can 
check his oath^ when he pleases ; and 'does 
check it, before those, whose good opinion he 
wishes to preserve: while before God, who 
has so absolutely forbidden it, he is under no 
restraint? A practice so horribly affronting to 
the Almighty, and to which no advantage of 
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any kind is attached^ looks liker^soliciting dam- 
nation. 

A disregard also to the duties of religion may 
be shewn by the lower orders without expence* 
Here they emulate — they can hardly exceed — 
their superiors. Sunday is equally disregarded 
by both ; and made a day of amusement. The 
very intention of that good old day, so revered by 
our ancestors for its religious use, is now in a 
manner forgotten. 

Thus the contagion of vice meets us in every 
place, modified only with a few different de- 
grees of decency. And what is still more shock- 
ing, we seldom see those reform, who have lived 
long in .the practice of it. Their habits of wick- 
edness become so stroqg, so interwoven with their 
nature, that they are rarely broken. A drowning 
wretch, floundering on a plank, and struggling 
for life, will cry out, fVkat shall I do to be 
saved? But such earnestness of Exclamation is 
seldom felt by a soul though plunging into the 
abyss of eternity. Thus hundreds and hundreds 
go down to the grave, dreadful to think on, with 
all their crimes about them. 

Some, no doubt, like the terriified jailer in 
the text, are open to a ray of conviction. He 
had probably been, in the early part of ^ his life, a 

hardened 
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hardened wretch ; but was no sooner struck with 
a sense of ^is own guilt, than he cried out^ 
What shall I <to to be saved ? He was graciously 
answered^ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved. The apostle then explained 
to him the doctrines of Christianity— and shewed 
him that repentance and a holy life must follow 
his faith in Christ. On this he was baptized, we 
are told, and rejoiced, believing in God, with ail 
his house. 

Here was at least one instance of a sinner re- 
claimed from destruction. Happy would it be, if 
to this instance every one of us now present 
could, in his own thoughts, add another.  I 
fear it will be much easier to recollect instances 
of those, who, to all appearance, died as they had 
lived, in all the habits of guilt. 

* 

Think of these things, my brethren, while 
time is yet kk your hands. Look back upon 
your past lives ; and let every sinner, in the sin* 
cerity of his heart, cry out, like the example of 
penitence before us, fFhat shall I do to be saved f 
To every one the gospel hath a gracious answer ; 
Repent of your sins—believe in the Lord Jeiius 
Christ, lead a pious life for the future ; and thou 
shalt be saved. Christ came not to call the 

8 righteous, 
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righteous, h^yi sinners to repentance ; and hath 
with a most compassionate kindness assured them^ 
there is joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repentethy more than over ninety and nine just 
persons tvho need no repentance^^that is, who 
need not that severe repentance which the one 
sinner required. 

One should think that nothing could so ef- 

fectuilly convince us of the necessity of doing 

what we can to be saved, as*the consideration of 

the last great judgment which awaits us all.— 

He who hath ever seen, in our courts of justice, 

some wretched criminal tried for his life— when 

he hath heard the evidence' of his guilt brought 

out so strong against himf — and how little he bas 

bad to say in his own defence*— when he hath 

seen him stand trembling in expectation of his 

doom-— and finally heard the sentence of death 

pronounced against him — when he hath seen 

him led back to his dungeon ; and afterwards 

heard the convict-bell tolling the hour of his 

execution— if he has had any feeling about him, 

he must have been struck with all this dismal 

solemnity ; and liave pitied a fellow-creaturei 

though so deserving of his fate, in an hour of 

such deep distress* 

But 
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But what is all this, my brethren, to that 
general judgment which awaits us at the lasli 
day, when we must all appear before the judg-^ 
ment'Seat of CAW^f— wlien the grave and the 
sea shall give up their dead — when sinners of 
every kind, and crimes of every name — when 
thousands, and ten thousands of terrified 
wretches, shall, all be called to one general ac- 
count? We may imagine the wild fright and 
confusion of those who have carried guilty lives^ 
and unrepented sins \ into the other world. 
Then, no doubt, they will be ready to cry out 

ivith horror, What shall we do to be saved ? 

But it will then be too late. Their doom is fixed^ 
Salvation was once in their power, as it is now, 
thank God ! in ours. To them will only remaia 
the recompence of guilt. Their sentence is oa 
record : Depart from we, ye cursed^ into ewer- 
lasting Jire^ prepared for the devil and his 
angels. — There shall be weeping and gnashing, 
of teeth* 
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GIVE AN ACCOUNT OF TUT 8T£WABI>SHIP; VOa 
THOU MAYEST BE NO LONOEE STEWARD, 



Jl his verse is taken from otie of our Saviouir'd 
parables, in which he introduces the master of 
a family calling an unjust steward to an ac- 
count. I shall not however enter into the parti* 
cular intention of the parable; but confine my 
discourse to the single citrcumstdnce mentioned in 
the text, Give an account of thy stewardskipjfor 
thoii mayest be no longer steroard.^^These wordi 
I shatn consider in an enlarged* sense; and shall 
endeavour td shew you Jirst, that we should all 
consider ourselves in the Hght of stewards to> -our 
heavenly' Master ; and secondly ^ that we shpuld all 
act ftiithfiilly, as ti^ mu$t gfoean account of our 
Htu>&rd^hip$\ 
vox. I. ^ Ilf 
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In the first place, we should all consider our*' 
selves iia the light of stewards to our heavenly 
Master.^— A steward is a person appointed to ma- 
nage affairs, r^jinlMh' hy^. &i$ieli has no pro- 
perty; but must give an account of the ma- 
tuigement. of , them to the person who appoints 
him. In this sense th^n, si^o^ding to the scrip- 
ture account, we are all stewards to God Al- 
Ai^ty: ^ ' W*^ haVe^ ncy -property, wo knovr," in 
any'iOf-'thd^thittg^'ive enjoy; but -enjoy- them 
merely on the good-will and sufferance of our 
heavenly. MastSf, who "expeuis an account of our 
several trusts. Let us then see what those things 
VSi. ^Iikb are inti::ust^ to us^ and of . wbi^b, i|e 
teuqt^ftive an account 

'■ - Jnr;;(he j first, .p^ace^ . .we ■. should coqsicjer . ourj^ 
8^!^f ^ jStewards; ; pf ; g^jcjimey not a njoment ,of 
^hich fid . our owq. ; T^4mt^ belongs .to. ,Gpd 
ibeirefoi'^ we ^hquld use as God directs. .Our 
iim^ .ii5.intrtt«t9d tp ms by our great M%ste^ , ^^ 
lie; Jiath given n^^ :^irectiQns how to emplpyi ^i^ 
tptrdperly ip .workmg out our own salvation^ wo4 
kik iUdiig, of/ service ta others. These a^e :th$ 
^eoti eads .for^ wbiqh ow time. is. iatruated. to .Ms^ 
lifc^ ; good .stewards, therefore we should epid^^r 
Toar^: in <thit:generAl/^ employment of: pur tin^et 
that is, when it is not necessarily en^ed iq. |he 



^^ ,. jp^tters 
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fijatters of tJiU wpi^j)^; to bare one protljcr of 
tbese ends in* view^ .,,_.,. . , ,•'. 

Againj, WO: should -consider . the .^(>(></;f ofjor^ 
ft^^ie, as tbey^ are iddl^d-~^ is, such [jp^^^^lop^ 
as GoAhiih^iven us»^ or enable4,}jis Xo proclir^. 
in the s^e. light. • No m^tn^^ acf p/c^^^ V?;y*|^? 
scripture accoupt^ ,ca^ be said io jhavje a^ prop^jf ty 
in any of these things. How can we calj^agy 
thing oar owD} of which we may be depriveil in 
a mppfient? They are jJL intrusted to us....bv 
God: and we are therefore only stewflirds nof 
then>. Some people are rich, and are stewards 
of large . possessions. But even they who have 
the least, will find themselves much mistaken^ 
,if they suppose th^ have.no. trust committed 
.to them. _ They should remember him, ^o 
bad only one talebt His great Master didiiot 
expect from him th^ improvement of ten ''ta* 
leots; but certainly the improvement of 6ne- 
Ip short, whether God intrusta us with more; or 

J^ . is not the, question.; but whetheip we^ are 
fcood stewards of what we are intrusted with : 
and of this God will be the judge; and we sball 
be the sttfferersi if we are looad^ b^ve. neglected 

.Qur tfMStSb 

OxxxtMbo'tnt ^tationi in lifej ,wbich fun)ui&«i 
yjth., diffi|^»jii mp«iw. of b^ipg of use, /are all . 

K 2 trusts 
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trusts likewise committed to us as stewards. It 
is through God's appointment for the benefit of 
society, that there are different stations mfife; 
to, all of which different duties are assigned: and 
we shall all, no doubts be called to give an ac* 
count how we have acted in these several sta- 
tions* The magistrate^ the clergyman, the 
lawyer, the merchant, the husbahdnian, and 
every one else, has his proper duty, and acts a& 
a steward under God.^— -Among these trusts^ that 
of masters of families is a most iitoportfint on.e.^. 
The care of servants, and of children, is certaiiiiy 
one of the greatest trusts of which w^ must give 
an account. 

Then again our reason^ which contributes so 
hiuch to the government of our lives — which is 
capable of such use, and abuse, and is the grand 
distinction between man and the inferior parts of 
the creation, ought surely to be considered as a 
very great trust. 

Our passions and appetites should be cdlisi* 
dered in the same light. They are all given as 
for useful purposes; though, if neglected, aiid 
suffered to run wild, they will lead us Into every 
mischief. We are to consider them therefore as 
a^^kind of wastes, of which we are Appointed 
stewards." With" cftre they may be iniprovid to 

great 
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great advantage ; but without proper cultivation 
tbey wiU infallibj|||^^be ovtfrg|i witfa destructive 
weeds,' . ' 

We are accountable also for our health and 
strength^^ihsit is» for the vigour of our bodies, 
as well as of our minds. If God vbi,t us with 
sickness, or give us an infirm constitution, we 
must bear it with resignation, and make the best 
of it. But if God hath blessed us with health 
and strength, we ought to consider these bless- 
ings as trusts, and ouri^lves as the stewards of 
those trusts, in using them to the best advan- 
tage. 

Lastly, we should consider ourselves as .the 
stewards of the various opportunities^ which God 
is continually throwing in our way, of being of 
service to ourselves, and others. He gives us 
frequent opportunities of improving ourselves 
in religion by going to church — by reading the 
scriptures — by conversing with good pepple, 
and profiting by their example. He gives us 
frequent opportunities also of doing little friendly 
offices to our neighbours. All these oppprtu* 
nities of every kind we should consider as a part 
of our stewardship, and not as things of coiir^e. 
We should be upon the watch to improve them to 
advantage. 

k3 . Thus, 



'"'''Ttf^ in'shorii t^iyftito^We enjoy of evtiry 
^ildid;' '^iiii' ajit tlie 'ilieabs put into our ha'ntfs, that 
can possibly be turned to the advantage either '6f 
ours^ives; of 6f' Others, toust be considered as 
tnJstii c^mitted R> 'dur care: for dh'all ih^i 
li^aid^,''.4ii:yu'bt] ^e sbait be '^uesHoned, Svli^ 
the^ 'tf pie (iotjaek, that; wt shall he ' no lohj^er 
''^^,mdrdsJ'^Su^' ihust ghe an dicourii of (Hih 
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; tiTl'uV tKe6, iiowV rhy brethren, just suppose 
that" finie'' already^ com^, as it undoubtedly 'O^ill 
cqme to eyery one of us, w|ien we must be nb 
Jo^er jiewdra^' — ^^wjien we must all be eall'dd*b«- 
, rore piir g^cat Maiter,"^*!© give ah HccounV df^aur 
^^^ttfwn&ifey^^^-^Tnfe to Hie sfeeontf in- 

' quiry 1" proposed td'njate fVoin the wdrds 6f the 

text . •..•••■ ^ •■ 

In the. fir^fpli^ then, let us suppose oiit's^We^ 

'qu^e^tibneid afcoiit uie eniploytoeni drbtif )?fcwe. 

Are .wfe ^l^ reai^y wftb bur tecountd^ o^ 4Sife 

y^^iirs to account *'f6rV«^~Whtft a length^ ' of iftne 
ijf W have nothing good to offer !— Alas^! it is 
much to beiearedy that niicbbers of us, setting 
^ttde what is necessarily spent in the basindifref 



'■J^'l ' ' ■■' the 



the worid, have ftbra iF^iy p6or ^ecG^tit^to'^N^ 
Even the very best of us suffers many a; smaU 
^driiofi'bf time to i)asd uhobservsed, and ^eg* 
iected: whereas" a mail's y^at^ ar$:ioaid& up'df 
^mdl portions ; and if he^^erd tc^ ke^p an ttc* 
^ouht of the sfttetU portions he hils WAi»t6d> htfw 
soon would %tlb7^Mitfyi!it t(^ yeard ?: Il j^-mt 
hdweter in smAlt^pc^GbxiBi ' di4t- people aire'^oft- 
tent to waste their tidaef^-h^ matky^i&petid^ weietti, 
Hind ninths, and years;'' u)^miBirked l)y 6n» wor- 
thy '-ftctibn. Ttiiey, who have the inost time^ilt 
their cbmmand/ are oftten the most guitey' of 
mis-spending ii The gOBpelmay remind u^ lliiit 
this world is* x>nly a piigrimkgeyv through wfaioh 
we are to travel ta a bettdr-^lhat it is m state of 
*trifd to -ptipeLve m fdr heaVenih^-^^atMi thkt oiir 
time is given us by 06d Almighty to qoalif^ 
ourselves for that bteersed state.-— ^The gospel 
^ifiay preach all this — it matters no t.-^— Here ane 
our pleasures.— Here ar# our amusemenu.^-^ 
'Hiere are our joys--our comforts-^-^-we' want no 
'-itJthet' heaven-— and\^n the purchase and tvjof^ 
'ment of these perishable things, we expend th^t 
'^^time, which Should hav6 been kid out io plrt- 
chasing a happy immortali^. Thus w<^ jpass 
'Hierrily through the World, tiU ^weiare lurre^ 
'duddoDly by ab awfiil voic^» 0ifviith wcomt%f 

K 4 . . My 
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jtfy stewardship ; for thoti may est be n$ longer 
^steward. 

He, who labours for his daily bread, may think 
iuoQself bappy^ that he is under less tetnptatioQ of 
misrspending his /iine, than he, who haB most of 
it at command. But he too» I fear, has often his 
.mis-spetit tin^e to account for^— many portions of 
itj which he might have improved to advantage^ 
and has unhappily neglected. 

The happy labourer, who spends his time as 
God approves^ after his day of honest labouF, 
makes it his pleasure, as it is his duty, to employ 
his little leisure in improving himself-r^n ia* 
structing his children — or in making bis litde 
home more comfortable to his family. The sab- 
bath he always considers, as God in the hegjinr 
ning appointed it, a day in which the things of 
this world should give way to the things of the. 
next — Such a labourer, however poor, is Gpd*s 
faithful servant. Poor ^ he is, he Lb. happier even 
in this world, than the richest person in it, who 
has the load of mis-spent time, which is a very 
grievous load, upon his hands; and has in the 
(^d his dismal account to give, when he is put 
out of his stetvardsfiip* 

Again, let us suppose ourselves questioned 
about the worldly possessions which God hath 

intrusted 
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intrusted to us. How have these been bestowed ? 
For what end, in the first place, does the rich 
man suppose his riches haye been given to him ? 
Has he the pride to ifpaginc, that God hath 
given him more <bf the good things of this world, 
than he hath given to others, for the sake of any 
real superiority that be. hath over others ? or for 
the sake of any particular kindness which God 
hath to him ? He must be a very foolish rich 
maUf if be has any such conceit as this— and be 
^lust be a very thoughtless rich maup if he do 
not go a step further and conceive, that as God 
does not give him his wealth for any excellence 
that he hiipself possesses, it can be given him only 
that he may be a steward of it in the bands of 
Providence, for those who are in need. If God 
had made all people equally rich, the business of 
the world could not have been carried on^ But 
by making one rich, and another poor, God, 
though no respecter of persons, provides for the 
;good of all. The rich man should assist the 
poor man by his wealth ; as much as the poor 
man assists the rich man by his labour..— And 
4oes the rich man think, that this being the case, 
he can innocently spend that wealth on him- 
self — on the follies — the vanities — and the ex- 
. . , . . ^ 

tmvagancies of \ife— or in boarding it usdeflsly 

up? 




*up P^^W^^truc/ htim eantfdlPioWh hitil. 

^fiiit ivfe^AVe riot explaining hiiman laws- {h this 

*• • • » 

placel^' 'A'drdadfoMfime'tHIl come, whSh^tef- will 
fcfe ' trJetl* 4)y- mWs of ar Ifind superior to '" hutnaii 
'Ittiirs-^^iv'hieri he wti^^ fte- wo longer stewariplmt 
'^tw? '^i ve £in account of his stewardship i * * Tfeeb 
let liim iee Kn what-steacf* it will stand "hini;' to 
^btiCve spent all on hinrself— (yn! the plcjatares aiid 
ektraVagancies 6f -'this wieked world ;  Do^s 
'4te want aii ¥!K&tiiple tb shew what Wil- b6 4l|e 
^^d brail this perversion of the tiUdnts whi^h 
*G*od hath intrusted ^to' him? Let hitn turn to 

"the sixteenth chapter of St Luke, and there 

I  ..... 

^read the account of that ilcb man, who spent all 
he had, on purple and fine linen^ and farm^ 
sumptuously every day. There let him read tfee 

■end of all such selfish extravagance ; and rcjcsol- 
lect where his ui^feeling soul was sent, when He 

' was put cut of his stewardship. 

The poor man indeed bath little of this 

' world's goods intrusted 4o him ; and be' Miy 
hereafter, when he must givfe nn account of his 
stewardships tbink himself happy that he has^io 
little to account for. But there are many die- 
grees, my brethren, between the rich and the 
poor ; and all these will be accountable hr 

' what they h^ve. - And as in the waste of time, 

there 



thlA^^a;re mabyilitile^ porUqns tbat o'pbsa -; by A$ 
^<ibeed0fl^^s0 initbe wa«e ©tinoneyi .thtx^»^ 
\aMay 'liMe ^ sum^, wUeh the; best? of us : perhaps 
^pcfmd { in fottyv and -vi^ich might . b^ ; brotight ,Q) 
^tugelbl account JLetnope of usf ttien :^UrppO90 
4le< b«ith tre account to .give. A r^ingle txi^tx^ 
wrapped up'in^a:napkin»:; brought its: possessory 
-yov ibay rem^jeber, : iqto ft direful caset .. . <r 
' We iirfe to 'give an accountalso of our beha- 
^5t?i(7t^r in V iour several stations in life; : All tbesie 
^stations have, in some degree, reference toother 
".people/ as well as to ourselves : and are trusts 
-reposed ifl-iis for the gcfqeral good. . Every tpan 
risbould therefore bonestlyi and conscientiously 
perfoi*m tbe duties^ of his station with a view to 
the good of others as well as of himself. If the 
^statesman, for instance, peel the public to fill 
his own coflfers — ^if the physician is attentive to 
'Ihe rich, and not to the poor-^if the lawyer pro- 
rmote litigiousness for his own profit— *-if the 
clergyman is exact in nothing but his tythes and 
due»r-ifthjB. church warden, or overseer, contrive 
^tdf get some UUle dirty profit out of the parish, 
by means of his office-— 'Or if the farmer keep his 
com for ah exorbitant price, as we have lately 
J3een, when the poor are star ving-^1 theie 
people betray the; trusts, which their ;$0veral sta- 
tions 
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tions in life lay upon them, and will certainly 
find* a severe charge against them, when they 
must give an account of their stewardshipSj mid 

he no longer stewards. But above jdl, they 

"will receive a severe punishment, who have fa-* 
milies, which they neglect— who leave them to 
beggary, and any wickedness they may pick up^ 
for the sake of indulging themselves in drunk- 
enness, or some other profligacy; and take no 
care either to instruct them themselves, or to 
procure- instruction for them from others, 
though they m^j often have instruction merely 
for being at the pains of receiving it.~The chil- 
dren of the rich are equally neglected, though 
in a different way. They are industriously in- 
structed in the accomplishments of this world ; 
while such instruction as relates to the next, is 
often thought of little value* 

In the same way we consider ourselves as 
stewards of the great gift of reason. It was 
given us to regulate our passions and appetites, 
which are placed in subjection to it ; and to eoti- 
duct^us religiously, and usefully through the 
world. But what does he deserve, who changes 
this order, and uses his reason only to gratify 
bis passions and appetites, instead of governing 
tbera ? Let him pause a moment, and consider 

5 the 
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the account he must one day give to God, for 
the breach of so great a trust. And yet this is 
the case of all wicked people. They all use theiir 
reason in contriving the means of indulging their 
vices. He who cheats his neighbour, employs 
his reason in contriving how he may do it with 
most advantage. He who has any lewd seducing 
business in his thoughts, employs his reason in 
contriving how he may best gratify his passions. 
He who is given to liquor, uses his reason only 
in finding excuses for his drunkenness^ or the 
means of indulging it. Arid he who knows the 
gospel condemns his practice, uses his reason in 
endeavouring to overturn the gospel. All these, 
and all besides, who use their reason to such 
wicked purposes, are unfaithful to their trusts ; 
and will be called to a severe account, when they 
must be no longer stewards^ but must give an 
account of their stewardships. 

Thus too, if we injure by wicked indulgence, 
or imprudent conduct of any kind, those great 
blessings of health and strength, we prevent our 
being of that service in the world, which we 
otherwise might be; and surely break a very im-* 
portant trust 

The opportunities too, which God hath given 
us of various kinds, are nbt they, think you, to 

be 
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be *accouht«d for; ? How: often • are  we called 10? 
reflectioii by the good, or the bad examples jc^f 
otbers^-^by hjtits^in coqversationr-^by our. dffeirB 
going rights, ot -going wrong— by . health, or :by 
slbkness-T-and by a variety of Qther incidents, 
which are continually falling within tbejodb^Fr 
yation of every one.-f-Above all, are the. op^rr 
tunities we have of religious . improvement,^ do 
you suppose, ^ven us for nothing? CaqF:we<con* 
ceive, that God Almighty sent his 90Q Jesw 
Christ into, the world to die for our. sins, and in* 
struct us Jq holy, religiou, without laying upon 
us a strong obligation to attend to that religion ? 
Can we conceive that we have opportunities 
and means given us of reading those scriptures^ 
which our blessed Saviour aud bis apostles, left 
behind them for our instruction— ^at we<hav« 
an opportunity every week of hearing the wQjtd 
of God explained ; and frequent opportu^iti^ 
of renewing the remembrance of our blessed 
Saviour's death and atonement in a visible rite, 
which he established for that purpose in the bofy 
sacrament-— can. we suppose, that we have alltheoie 
opportunities given us, without supposing that 
we are to consider them as trusts, for wbicb iv^ 
are to give an* account, .n;/Een wc.are to be fia> 
U^nger stewards ? Depend upon iti. jt.mus.t \ip 
'■■: , given. 
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given, when all these opportunities^ and all these 
means of God's grace shall be over, and we shall 
be called on to give an account of our use, or 
abuse of themt"^^ ^^/>l/iHM:: 

Haying thus, my brethren, shewn you, that 
we should all. a)n3ider oursjplyes as stewards to 
our heavenly Master for every thing we enjoy — 
and that we should all act faithfully in our seve- 

^f/ew^rMips^ Jjsh^i cpnrfiidg ?vijh prep^ipg .i^pon 
yQ^ the^.pei^es^ity.c^f reducing tb^se.t^^ to 
practice ; which I cannot do better, than in our 
blessed Saviour's own words. JVho then is that 
faithful aud wise sfetvardr^whom his Lord sfiall 
make ruler over his household. Blessed is that 
js^T'v^nt^.^ifvhom his Lprdy xvhep; he comet fy, ^shoill 
Jfi^ so.doing* But if he shall say in his heart, 
^jfLor^ delay eth his coming J an^ shall begin to 
jMtt Mnd drinL and be drunken, the Lord of 
^J^tseiyant mil qome in aaay, when he tpQkeih 
not for him, and at an hduT^ tvhen tic is not 
amare, , and will cut him asunder, and appoint 
him his portion with the unbelievers. There shall 
fe wailing^ and gnashing of teeth. 
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I TIMOTHY, iv. 8. 



OODLIVESS IS PROFITABLE UNTO ALL THINGS, 
HAVING T!IF PROMISE OF THE LlTt THAT 
NOW IS, AND OF THAT WHICH IS TO COME. 



X HOUGH godliness depends chiefly on the 
promise of the life, that is to come ; yet as we 
are told it hath the promise also of the life, that 
now isy it seems right for the ministers of the 
gospel to explain this, and every advantage 
that attends it. Indeed it is, in fact, strength- 
ening the force of religion, to give it the pro- 
mise of the life, that nozv is ; for as there 
must be a uniformity in all God's works, 
it is a strong presumption, that if a religious 
conduct tends to make us happy here, it 

will 
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mil tend still more to make us happy here- 
after. 

In considering ibis subject^ I shall shew yo^ 
Jirstj that religioii lends more than wickednesf; 
to procure us the enjoyments of life — ^econdljf^ 
that it gives us a better relish for them — thirdly^ 
.that it is a greater security against misfortunes/: 
and lastly, that when we do fall into misforr 
tunes, it is our best support under them. 

In the first place, religion (ends more than 
vice to procure us the enjoyments of life*— But 
here I would not be understood to mean that a 
religious life has a greater tendency than a wick«- 
ed one, to procure us sudden, or. exorbitant 
wealth. By acts of oppression, or frauds a nia^ 
^ay create a fortune at once ; as a thief ixiay 
suddenly enrich himsflf by breaking open 9. 
hoiisCk — But he, who is inclined to enrich him- 
self by rapine and robbery, will never listen to 
any discourse of ibis kind. He is beyond th^ 
palfc of instruction. When I speak therefor^ of 
the worldly advantages of religion, I confine 
them merely to those who are content to go ob 
innocently in the common course of iu^inis^y m 
which certainly a virtuous conduct has a greater 
tendency to success than a vicious, onfe; ^ * 

vcM., I. I, And 
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And first prudence, which we surely esteem ft 
virtue, is most essential in conducting our af^ 
fairs. This is so certain, that wherever you see 
an imprudent man^ there also you see a man in. 
difficulties. The wicked- man sometimes acts 
prudently, and so far he acts properly : but 
when he acts in character^ his measures are con- 
certed by art and cunning. These serve but a 
present occasion : prudence is ever of use. 

Then again industry, temperance, and fruga- 
lity, which are all virtues, have the same good 
tendency. Did any of you ever see an idle, drun^ 
ken, extravagant fellow prosper in his business^ 
or live comfortably ? I believe not.— His busi- 
ness fails — or his friends forsake him — or bis 
quarrelsome temper leads him into mischief-«--or 
something happens, which he might have avoid** 
ed, if he had been quiet, sober and industrious. 

Honesty too has the same good tendency.— The 
knave must pretend to be honest, or he can never 
succeed. If he be supposed to be a knave, no- 
body will trust him. And it will be a very diffi- 
cult matter for him to manage so, as not to be 
found out. There is the same difference between 
a really honest man, and a disguised knave, as be- 
tween a piece of fair gold coin, and a gilt coun* 
terfeit. The honest Guinea shews its face any 

where. 
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%here. Weigh it : it does not want a grain* 
Bring it to the . touchstone : it stands the proof. 
Garry it to market: every body likes to deal 
with it. But it is not so with the counterfeit. 
Bring it to the scale or the touchstone, it is 
discovered at once. And if it should escape so 
nice an inquiry, yet in its common intercourse 
of business, the gilding wears oflf its spots— the 
base metal here and Ihere appears^ — and in the 
end, it will not pass for a farthing.— —Look 
therefore into your own hearts, ' and take care 
that no dishonesty may appear in them — that 
the gilding may not begm to wear oft m spots. 
We are generally the last people ourselves to 
know we are suspected. If the knave should 
hear all the secret whispers of his neighbours 
against him, he-would perhaps wonder how they 
came to know his heart so well. 

Another thing, which contributes to make the 
religious man more successful in business, is the 
. assistance of others. His goodness naturally pro- 
cures it. The more friends a man has, the fairer 
18 his chance for success. In whatever way of 
life he is engaged, so many difficulties arise, (es- 
pecially in the early part of life, before he is 
established in the world) that without the friendly 
assistance of others, be could not proceed with 

Li any 
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any success. Now those pleading qualities, which 
religion inspires^ tend naturally to procure a mah 
that assistiance. His obliging behaviour'-*-the ge* 
neral kindness of his temper— and the goodness 
of his heart,' gain hira new friends, while his gra- 
titude preserves his old ones. Thus it ap^ 

pears that religion hath a greater natural tenden- ' 
cy than vice, to procure us the enjoyments of 
life. - As we cannot however suppose, that bA 
the conciliating qualities here mentioned, can 
meet in every person, ^ho on the whole may be 
denominated religious, I shall only add, tbsS 
he will have the best chance for success, in whom 
the most of them are found. 

I SHALL now shew you, secondly^ that when 
the enjoyments of life are procured, rdigion 
gives us the best relish for them. Here there caii 
be no competition. The bad man, we just ob- 
served, may make a larger fortune ; but he can- 
not possibly enjoy it with equal comfort. Thfe»* 
enjoyments of the world in their greatest perfec- 
tion, cannot give us complete happiness. A ce*- 
tain degree of it is the utmost they can givfc. 
Now the religious man knows this, and expects 
nothing niore from the world. But tliis is not 
the case of the wcTridly man. -He ex^ts his^ firil 

happiness 



happiness from it; and when it gives less thap 
he expects, the deficiency, which is alws^yf 
enough, is disappointment ai^d vexation, i 
Then again ^e can hardly conceive his coqs^ir 
ence laid go entirely asleep, as not to hs^unt hiw 
for many of his action^* The dread of discovery 

4 

too must give him some uneasii^ess : and ithea& 
are certainly drawbacks from the enjoyment3 of 
the world. 

Again, the worldly man placing all his happi- 
ness in the things of this world, has no resources 
when they are gone. As they contribute to 
make our passage through life more comfortable, 
We ought to be highly thankful to God for them : 
but they are surely a very scanty provision for thi 
whole of our being. How far the worldly 
man acts prudently in leaving his soul out of th6 
iaccount, and considering his worldly possessions 
Bs his all, we must leave him to determine. This, 
however, is an dndouhted truth, that the more 
his worldly posseftsions engross him, the more 
disturbed he will be at the idea of parting with 
them. He has nothing left. Few men, I supi^ose', 
would be perfectly easy, if all they had, depend* 
ed on a suit at law, which they bad every reason 
lo fear would go against them. Now this ii 
ekactly the case of the man, who puts his trust 

1 3 in 
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in the things of this world. Does he not know; 
there is a great suit depending, which will un- 
doubtedly, sooner or later, dispossess him of all 
he has? Can any law suit turn hioi more effiectii- 
•lly out of his estate, than death ?~But tht 
religious man is under no such apprehension. 
He is prepared for the suits going against him; 
because the bulk of his fortune is still left. He 
has a treasure elsewhere, which faileth not' y 
In short, he considers the things of this world 
only as a provision for a journey. When thut 
is over, he has no further oqcasion for them. 

But as this world not only affords us many 
comforts, but abounds also with misfortuntSj I 
am next to shew you, that against these also a 
religious life is our best security. Many misfor- 
tunes, no doubt, as sickness, for instance, the 
death of friends, or ipcleipent seasons, cap, by no 
care of ours, be preyented. But tho^igh the re- 
ligious man qannot prevent them, he will always 
be the best able to bear them.— The chief disr 
tresses, however, to which mankind are liable^ 
come from mankind themselves; and against 
these we shall find a religious life our best secur 
fity. Generally speaking, we draw upon our- 
selves the mischievous behaviour of mankind. If 

our 
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our owt) passions were in better order^ we should 
suffer less from the passions of. others. An eye 
for an eye^ and a tooth for a toothy is a Jewish law 
well understood by the generality of christians* 
One malicious action, or spiteful expression, 
draws on another, and so the injury spreads* 
Whereas, on the other band, as the apostle argues, 
who is he tJiat will harm youj if ye be fol- 
lowers of that which is good ? If you keep a 
prudent care over your #wn conduct with regard 
to others, you will generally draw the same beha- 
viour from them. David long ago observed, that 
the meek'Spirited should possess the earthy find 
d^ight himself in the abundance of peace. 

But although the most innocent behaviour 
may not be a sufficient guard against the mis- 
chief arising from bad men ; yet against thosi^ 
misfortunes, which , we bring upon ourselves, a 
religious conduct is a sure defence. It corrects all 
those vices, which dissipate our fortunes — rpin 
our character&-r-and bring on premature disease!. 
But on this subject, I have already touched*. I 
shall proceed therefore tp what I proposed lastly, 
to consider, that when misfortunes do befall u§, 
^religion is our best support under them. 

* See Page US. 
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For, in the first place, it is the bli|>|^fie8^ ctf 
ihe religious man td be prepared for all circUm- 
stances of life. He can suffer as well as abtl 
Hekath learnedy in whatsoever state he is, ihete^ 
mth to be content. He knows both how td be 
abdsed atid how to abound — every where^ and 
in all things he is instructed^ both to be full 
land to be hungry^^both to abouttd and to suffet 
'meed, fiut ihese are lessons, which the wicked 
iniin hath never learnedt The lessons he learn^ 
are not taken from his Bible, but from the vorkf. 
iF'rom this instructor, he never hears a syllable 
itbout contentment : but is always pushed on \h 
qoest of something more than he possepsOTt 
•peace and quietness are strangers to him. '\ 
- The religious man again considers misfortunes 
Us the necessary appendages of a state of trial ; and 
knows, that if he make a proper use of ibemi, 
4ihey are G64*& gracious means of trying hi9 sint- 
cerity ; of weaning him from the world ; and of 
puriiying his affections**— — *-fiut the wicked man 
acknowledges (hem in no useful light. He beats 
them because be must ; and by his impatiencfij 
«afld irrehgious fretfulness, generally makes everjr 
misfortune many times greater than it really is. \ 

But among the great supports of the religious 

man under the ^ptessure of misfortune, is his 

^•.- I . i X intercourse 
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jptercourse with God. Every prayer be send* 
up unburdens bis soul^ and lightens bis affliction. 
Before God therefore he pours out his coniplaints, 
pasting all his care upon hinif knowing that he 

careth for him? His Almighty Father, he 

knows, has the power to relieve him in the n^osl; 
desperate i iiriimrfiprn nnrl always the .will to 

do it, when reliqf is proper, But the wicked 

Qian hath no such consolation. Lost to all hope 
9f comfort from tbe world in his distresses^ be 
has no room to expect it from God. With what 
face can he cry, Lord^ hme mercy upon me, when 
be perhaps^ never acknowledged the mercy of God 
in his life ? 

The last consolatiop I shall mention of the 
religious mad, arises at the close of life, froni ihe 
^pectation of a future state. In the merits of 
that blessed Redeemer he trusts, whose laws he 
has endeavoured to keep« and whose merciful 
atonement, he humbly hopes, will graciously 

su|iply his deficiencies.; ;But the wicked man 

meets a deatb-JDed without any consolation. 
jjij9i crimps, like pvil spirits, hover over him. He 
wishes to shun dangei^ but hoiy? He looks 
rourid him, but the world he worshipped, affords 
him not a single hope^ He looks within,—^ 
his terrified imagination drives him presently 
t. > back. 
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back. His breast heaves with a tumult of distress ; 
and his dying hour closes upon hioi like the gloom 
of a stormy night. Whereas in the next world 
pnly the religious man rests. His faith and hope 
carry him into regions of happiness. His eye 
looks beyond the trifling accidents of life, into 
the glories of eternity. His great interest, he 
knows, lies not here^ but there* He sees, like 
the dying martyr, heaven opened^ and Jesus 
sitting at the right hand of God. ZordJesusp 
receive my spirit^ is a prayer, which, in spite of 
bodily paia*^f^in . spite of all the weaknesses of 
decaying nature, awfikens transport through aU 
his feelings. ' 

Having thus, my brethren, endeavoured to 
prove the truth of the text, that godliness hath 
the promise of the life that nozo is, I shall just 
observe further,— ?Tthat as God's great provision of 
happiness for his rational creatures, is a future 
world, we should be very careful not to mis|Kk« 
the means for the end. If we conceive this 
world to be a state of happiness, we invert that 
divine order, which intends it only as the means 
of happiness* We should be very cautious 
tlierefore, how we suffer the fdeas of happiness 
and the world, to enter our minds together* In 

•nr 
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our most joyous hours we should be most on our 
guard, and never allow ourselves in the happiest 
moments of thia world, to lose sight, of the next^ 
* — And yet it should be matter of great thank- 
ful ness, that (jfod hath Q)ade our state of trial so 
happy as it is : and that he hath put it so much in 
our power to increase its comforts, and lessen lis 
distresses. 

Let us then consider this world in the gracious 
light in which God intends. Let us not in our 
thankfulness overrate the blessings it holds out ; 
nor be too much depressed by its misfortunes: 
l)ut let us consider them both as the scale by 
which we ascend to future happiness. 

In few words^ we may make this world a very 
comfortable place, if we please : and conclude it 
with everlasting happiness.*-TTOn the other hand, 
if we abuse God*s blessings, we m^y turp it into 
a state of great unhappiness ; and in (he end^ 
into the means of future misery. We may take 
our option of these two ways of possessing the 
world ; and may God Almighty assjst ps in tb^ 
i^irec^on qf our choice ! 
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psalm cxix. 71. 
It is good for me, that i have AEEN iht 

TROUBLE. 



1 HIS was David's opinion of trouble ; with 
which be had been exercised in various shapes : 
and if he thought it good for himself y no doubt, 
he thought it good for every body else. Let «s 
then consider it as a truth confirmed by the expe- 
rience of this wise and pious prince, that it is 
gooA for us all to be in trouble ; and as such tet 
me endeavour to explain it 

The truth pf the observation is founded on 
the nature of our situation in this world ; which 
is intended, we know, as a state of trial, to pre- 

pare 
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pare u^ for a better state. Now a state of trial 

must be conducted by a due mixture of coin- 
fbrtable and uncomfortable circumstances. Bot)i 
these are the sources of many virtues: and many 
vices, wliicii could not be derived from either 
alone. However^ as David in the text speal^s 
only of the troubled part of a state of trial, we 
will at present leave out the comfortable part, 
and see only what good arises fron our being in 
trouble. Indeed the chief good arises, as far as ' 
we ourselves are concerned, from the troubled 
part. Let us then examine in what that good 
consists. 

In the first place it tends to open, and explain 
to us, (what few consider suf&cieatly, ) the natuce 
of our situation in this world. If we are ignorant 
of that, it is impossible we can act properly. Life 
is converted into a dream ; and fancy presides^ 
instead of reason* If a man living in a cottage, 
should behave as if he lived in a palace — ^if be 
should order his servants about him — command 
hia table to be filled with the most costly food-^ 
and call for the richest apparel ; what would bis 
neighbours who saw things in their true light, 
say of hitn? The least they could say of him 
would be, tiiat he ran into all those extravagan- 
cies from being ignorant of his proper station; 

and 
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and from bis supposing be bad a command oj^ 
happiness, which be really bad not Now if you 
put the world for the cottage, and the generality 
of mafakind for the peasant^ who inhabits iti and 
«ee them every where craving after degrees of hap- 
pinesSj which belong not to their station, you see 
every absurdity of the case I have just represented 
-—you see the abundance and superfluities of the 
palace expected in the cdttage. 

But an acquaintance with the nature of our 
situation here, corrects all this. We find the 
world is by ho means meant for a state bf happi- 
ness-^but that it has its sorrows as well as joys. 
In our happiest moments, therefore, we should 
never lose sight of those evils, which we know 
will befall us, in some part of our passage through 
life. This preserves us from tumultuous joys ; and 
makes us temperate in our pleasures : it draws us 
frequently back to the situation in which we stand : 
it shews us where we are, and what we are; and 
in short, if we have the piety of christians about 
us, it inculcates strongly the ideas of a state of 
trial. 

Being possessed practically of this great truth— 
that the world is not to be considered as a state 
of happiness, but as a state of trial, let us next 
see that it is good for us to be in troubkf for the 

improve- 
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improvement both of our tempers, and our 
hearts. We are trained under the hatid of our Al* 
mighty Father, as children are under their earthly 
one. If we were indul^d in every thing our foolish 
hearts are set on, like humoured and petted chil'- 
dren, we should not know what we wanted. A 
second wish would arise before the first was gra- 
tified. Ill-humours and follies would be conti- 
nually breaking out, and distressing both our- 
selves and others. All this our heavenly Father 
corrects by affliction ; and if we are obedient 
children, we profit under his correcting hand. If 
indeed we have lived long in a course of prospe- 
rity, affliction at first may not have its proper ef- 
fect. But in this case the medicine is either work- 
ing by degrees on the malady — or the dose has 
not yet been sufficiently strong. A repetition of 
it will bring us to ourselves. Our tempers will 
become softened ; and we shall see^ that the 
things of this world, which have engaged our re- 
gard, are unworthy of it Of course, the little 
vexations and disappointments we meet with, on 
the account of these things, affect us little ; and 
our tempers will become more composed, the less 
value we place on the trifles that formerly discom- 
posed them ; this, at least, should be the effect of 

affliction. 

As 
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As (he temper is improved by affliction, so h 
the heart. Our wrong dispositions are corrected 
by it. Tbe case is, the love of the world is the 
great foundation of a bad disposition^ as well as 
of a bad temper; . and a little affliction hath a 
datura] tendency to correct one, as wed as the 
other. — Pride, for instance, arises only from the 
thoughts of our being superior to others. But a 
little affliction tends to dispossess a well-ordered 
mind of these conceits. It makes us look iirto 
ourselves; it shews us what poor, helpless crea- 
tures we are, and pride sinks of course. — What 
again is revenge, but a vile passion raised against 
one, or other, for interfering in some of our 
worldly views? Give the world less consequence, 
which affliction effectually does, and in propor- 
tion you destroy the passion. — Thus again envy 
is always raised on some worldly foundation; 
You hate a man for rising above you, and wish 
to bring him down to your own level. If a 
little affliction lessen your interest in the worlds 
you are careless about your rival, and of course 
your envy subsides. — And thus of all other bad 
propensities. 

Now all this is evident from considering the 
case of a dying man. He must he a very hard- 
ened wretch indeed, (though some such wretches 

there 
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ih^ere are) whose tiiind in that awful hour, is not 
free from pride, anger, envy, and other bad 
passions. Why is he free from them ? Why, 
because the world and' be are parting. He has 
done with it. All liis concern for it is over. — 
Now this deadness to the world is the very state, 
which the gospel enjoins to all christians : and 
as afflictions bring us to this state, by purifying 
our minds from worldly passions^ we must con- 
clude, if we think justly, that it is good f 07^ us 
to have been in trouble. •• 

Again, it is good for U5, to have been in 
trouble^ as we are members of society. Every 
^ man, in a course of prosperity, is inclined to pay 
too little attention to the necessities of his indi- 
gent neighbours. A good man, no doubt, will 
in part be concerned for all human affliction: 
but still prosperity leading him continually to 
enjoyment, gives him a turn for gdety and 
mirth, which naturally love to shut out disagree- 
able objects. It is adversity, which unlocks the 
tender "feelings of the heart. It brings the two 
states- of high and low — of adversity and prospe- 
rity, more on a level. It gives the rich man a 
lesson from a sense of feeling, which perhaps he 
could not so well learn from a sense of duty. It 
makes him enter more into the distresses of 
. VOL. I. M others, 
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others, from knowing what their distresses really 
are. 

Besides, if we bear afflictions as we ought, we 
eannpt do those about us a greater service, than 
by our example. When we see a man bearjOro^ 
Sperity properly, we have a very pleasing sight : 
yet still the invidious sarcasm of old will be 
thrown out, He doth not serve God far nought. 
But the example of suffering piety is indeed a 
lesson of instruction — a lesson, which we all 
ought to learn whenever we have opportunity, 
as at one time we shall all have occasion to use it. 
Hence the sufferings of holy martyrs, and other 
pious men, who have borne God's afflicting 
hand with christian resignation, are among the 
tnost useful records of history. They do the 
highest honour to religion ; and place its blessed 
consokttions in the most splendid point of light. 
They shew what religion can enable a man to 
bear. 

Thus our being in trouble has a tendency to 
amend our tempers — to improve our hearts— to 
make us more compassionate and friendly to 
our neighbours — and more exemplary in society. 
— But there is still one point more, which is of 
greater consequence than all the rest; and that 

is. 
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IS, the tendency of affliction to raise in our minds 
a thorough sense of religion, and dependance on 
God. 

Shew line the man^ who hath experienced, for 
any time, a course of prosperity, without feeling 
that it hath a bad tendency on his mind^^^hat 
it makes him negligent of his religious duties, 
and leads him more or less to a state of inde- 
pendence? When &11 things go prosperously with 
\is, it is difficult not to for^t ourselves. It must 
be a strong mind, which can bear a constant 
course of prosperity^ — Take thine ease-^eat---^ 
drink-^^and be merry^ is the natural language 
of these joyous seasons of life. In general, when 
the world smiles, we smile with it; and mre all 
too apt to expect our happiness, rather from its 
smiles, than from our trust and hope in the pro- 
knises of the gospel. How happy is it there- 
fore, in the mfdst of all this delusion, if we 
thought justly, to be brought back again to our 
ftenses by a little trouble. This breaks the charni. 
We find we are not so independent as we suffer- 
ed oursel^^s foolishly to conceive. We acknow- 
ledge there is one above^ who orders all evcnts*-*- 
that if we do not take him into the account, 
we neglect the only medicine that can reach our 
imikidy^^Hand that if we do take him int^ the 
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account, we are armed against every event. Wt 
are under the government of that gracious Being, 
who unerringly knows what is best for us. JN^o 
chastening for the present is joyous but griev- 
ous : nevertheless it afterwards yieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness to themy who 
are ejcercised thereby. .God's holy servant is 
exercised thereby. As his mind becomes more 
composed^ he is more and more convinced of 
the advantages . of alBictiony and that it is the 
great mean of religious improvement. He looks 
round him, and ^sees the various disappointments 
which mankind are continually receiving from 
the world. He looks into himself, and expe- 
riences what he sees. Can the largest posses- 
sions allay the anguish, which now lies heavy 
upon him? Can they bring back the friend of 
his heart whom he hath just lost ? or can they 
mitigate those acute pains, which shoot through 
his body? He raises his eye to heaven for better 
support. As the world lessens ; his trust in God, 
and in the merits of a Redeemer increase ; sCnd 
'he finds a relief in prayer, which he never felt in 
his prosperous days. Thus, like the holy psalm- 
ist, when his heart is in heavinesSj he thinks 
upon God. Having found that nothing in this 
world can allay his heaviness, he lifts up his heart 

to 
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to that God, who will never leave him in his 
distress; but has assured him, that if even his 
father and mother should forsake him-^ he would 
lift him up^ Gracious God, he cries, support 
thy- unworthy servant in this time of trial 1 Let 
not the least murmur escape toy lips ! nor any 
sentiment, but of the deepest resignation^ enter 
my heart! Let me make the use thou intendest 
of that affliction thou hast laid upon me ! It has 
convinced me of the vanity and emptiness of all 
things here; let it draw me to thee as my only 
support; and fiH my heart with pious irust in 
thee, and in the blessings of a redeeming Saviour,^ 
as the only real consolations of a state of triaL 

This, my brethren, is the great point we 
should all aim at When affliction has done thii? 
for us — when it hath brought us to this frame 
of mind, it bath attained its end. And this is 
the effect, one should hope, it will always < have 
oti a well-disposed mind. But still even the well- 
disposed mind must always endeavour ta pre-^ 
serve a sense of those holy sentiments, which af- 
fliction raised. If we make no future use of the 
lessons we have learned from affliction, we lose 
half their effect Those medicines are often; 
among the most useful,- which radically corr^ctr 
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our bad humours^ and establish our futui;e healthy 
Without these^ the cure of the first disease would 
Signify little. Every untoward symptom mighty 
immedia^tely revive. Those feelings, therefore, 
and those sentiments^, which arose in Q^^ minds, 
when we are afflicted^ should be the ruling, 
thoughts of our hearts, if God should raise us 
again to health, or restore us to that state of 
enjoyiiien^ v^l^ateyer it was, of which we bad 
been deprived. The world is continually creepr. 
ipg in, and insinuating itself into all its old 
haunts. The channels, in which pleasure, a^ar 
rice, or ambition used to run^ are easily again 
opened, unless carefully closed.-r-But we mui^t 
always remember that the almighty Physician, 
who adtninistered the remedy, must ever be ap- 
plied to for the continuance of its success. Un- 
less we preserve a communication with him by 
prayer, for the assistance of his holy spirili we 
are in constant danger of a relapse. Our own. 
powers cannot cope with the subtilties of the 
world. 

Thus exercised by affiiction^ the faithful ser- 
Tant of the ^rd, makes it the means of correct* 
m^ prosperity^ the other appendage of a state of 
trial. When he is in affliction, religious senti- 
^ntsk force themsehoes upon him. When the 

worlds 
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world smiles he calls them to his assistance. 
He eyes those ensnaring smiles with caution. He 
does not refuse to take a part in the innocent 
amusements of the world: but he always suspects 
them like enemies in disguise. He knows that 
worldly happiness is God's mode of trying his 
sincerity, and bringing it to proof. It is now 
therefore that he fortifies his mind wi.th all those 
religious sentiments, which affliction had raised. 
The vanity of the world — his own dependant 
state — the blessings of redemption — and the mer- 
cies, of God, were then the principal subjects of 
his thoughts: and amidst all the cares and va- 
nities of life, he now endeavours to keep them in 
sight. The wrongnesses of his temper also, and 
the bad propensities of his heart, which were all 
corrected by affliction, he still, in the hour of 
qnjoyment, endeavours to correct by the recxU-* 
leotion of what he formerly felt. 

Thus, amidst all the excesses of the world, be 
passes thraugh his state of trial—^-innoeenb— holy 
^f«-and devoted to God, with whom he has co»^ 
stani intercourse by prayer— ever acknowledgingt 
both in sickness and in health, among God's 
other instances of kindness to him, bis fatherly 
correcting hand — evermore crying out, // is good 
for me that I have been in trouble^ for now have I 
learned thy law. 
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PSALM XCiv. I9i 



IN THBMULTITUDEOF SORROWS, WHICH.! HAD 
IN MY HEART, THY^ MERCIES HAVE REFRESH- 
ED MY SOUL.. 



J. HIS psalm is supposed to have been written* 
by David; who though a great king, bad felt 
as mani/ sorrows in his heart as most men. Sor- 
row, you see then belongs to all stations, of life. 
We are assured in scripture, that all mankind are 
born to trouble^ as the sparks fiy upwards. If 
the poor fbel distresses from having too littl^; 
the rich feel them as often, and perhaps more 
keenly, from having too much. Abundance 
creates unsatisfied desires; and unsatisfied de- 
sires produce painful disappointments. Wher^ 

there 
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there are great possessions, there will be frequent 
loss. While the poor are more moderate, in- 
their desires ; and having little, have less to lose. 
Diseases are incident to all : and if we live into^ 
old age, in£urmities and disorders stare us in the 
face ; tlie certain signals of our approaching dis- 
solution. — From all these causes such a variety of 
evils flow in upon usj that every man occaaionally 
feels a multitude of sorrows in his heart. 

As we all are therefore, more or less> the* 
children of sorrow, it is a great happines to 
have something as the Psalmist says, to refresh 
our souls. — For though our sorrow makes a part 
of our state of trial y and is of great service to 
us, as I endeavoured to shew you in a late dis- 
course ; yet stilL our heavenly Father allows u» 
to take ail proper means of mitigating it. I 
shall recommend to you, therefore, the holy^ 

Psalmist's example on this occasion ; and shew 

« 

you, how you may refresh your souls, in the 
multitude iff your sorrows, as he advises you, by 
the mercies of God. 

The worldly man indeed hath no dependance 
on these mercies. He acts, as if this world was 
hi& only source of consolation.- He finds all his 
comforts in it ; and has no idea of any happiness^ 
but what it provides. And no doubt there are 

great 
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great comforts in this world ; and the grateful 
man will always thani;: bis heavenly Father for 
them. But if God prrbvides us still better com- 
forts^ we are surely very improvident^ if we do 
not take thepa also into the account Though 
our earthly comforts are good in their kind ; it 
is surely too much to consider them as fully suf*- 
ficient to make us happy even in this world. 
They are, in the first place, attended with un- 
quietness, and disappointment; something un- 
possessed, whiqh seldom makes, them what we 
expected.^fT-Tben again, the possession of them 
is insecure. Some unforeseen accident may ari6e> 
which) depriyiqg us of one possession after ano*- 
ther, may, in tlie end, leave us nothiQg to re«- 
fresh our ^ow/j.t— But if the good things of tbij^ 
world could be secured to us even till deaths 
what then? Do We look for nothing further? 
We ^annot take the comforts of this world out 
of the world with us; and as we have souls to be 
provided for, we see, without son^e comforts of 
a spiritual kind, there will be a great want of 
provision still.— Let us then examine with holy 
David, what the mercies of God will do for us : 
let us see what these mercies are — what spiritual 
comforts they will afford us in our distresses — . 

or 
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9r in David's word^ "wb^t. refreshment they will 
give our souls. 

T«K firat mercy then which we receive from 
God Almighty, is our creation — ;the plain, 

simple fact, that God made us.-^ Now, in 

what way should this mercy, in the multitude of 

our sorrows^ refresh our souls f Why thus. 

Can you conceive that God Almighty would call 
you into being — create so many things around 
you for your use — and then throw you aside, 
^nd take no further notice of you ? Can yon. 
conceive, that he would create a things with- 
out any further design, than merely to create it ; 
and then dismiss all concern about it ? It is im« 
pious to believe it*— Yoi| have the comfoi^t 
therefore of supposing, that one mercy will insure 
ai)Other. So that in all your sorrows, you may 
take it for granted, that that God, whp created 
you, has you still in his eye— that he will still 
tlike care of you — that whatever distresses are 
laid upon you, are meant for your good— -and 
that he will never forsake ^ow, if you never for- 
sake him. 

This comfort is ftirther insured by your pre^ 
servation^ Your continual preservation is a 

mercy, 
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mercy, which comes still nearer home. Yoir 
experience it every time you draw your4breatbr 
In him you live, and move, and have your be* 
^^S* ^f ^^ taketh away your breathy you die, 
and are tinned again to your dusU Not a- 
sparrozVy you read, falleth to the ground^ with- 
out God*S' permission. Even the very hairs of 
your head are all numbered. If then God thus 
continually preserves you, you are assured, that 
every thing that befalls you happens through 
him ; and have a stiU* further consolation, that all 
your afflictions are of his sending — unless indeed> 
you draw them upon yourselves by your own* 
vices and follies; then indeed the case is differ- 
ent; and you must thank yourselves for the 
mischief— rbut if your afflictions are of God's 
sending, your continual preservation gives you 
new ground for believing they must be right-— \, 
How ought you then, in the multitude of your 
sorrows^ to refresh your souls with this mercy ?- 
You are not only under the general government 
of God, as a part of his creation ; but, you see, 
every one of you is under his particular care. 

This consolation is still further enforced by 
many instances of God*s goodness, which most 
of you probably have experienced peculiar to 

yourselves. 
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yjourselves. Some of you through his mercy have 
escaped clangers, which you could not have es- 
caped by any human means. Others perhaps 
have recovered your health, when you were at 
the very brink of the grave. And others, in the 
midst of poverty, have received some unexpected 
supply, some unlooked-for restoration, which 
could only . be attributed to the mercy of God. 
All of you may probably remember something 
of this kind ; and every such particular instance 
of God's mercy is an argument addressed directly 
to your own feelings ; and ought . in a peculiar 
manner to refresh your souls. These immediate 
instances of God's favour, must convince you, 
that you, and your concerns, how mean soever 
the proud world may tl^ink them, ^re in the 
hands of God. He is no respecter of persons* 
He does not consider things as mean and great, 
as they are considered upon earth. His eyes 
are o*cer the righteous^ however mean, and his ' 
ears open to their prayers. The poor, unhappy 
Lazarus, under all his afflictions in this world, 
was more, you know, the favourite of God, 
than the proud, hard-hearted Dives,. with all his 
purple, and Jine linen, and sumptuous fare. 
• . . ' 

Box the greatest of 9\\ the mercies of God^ 

6 which 
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which in the multitude 0four sorrows should ri-* 
fresh our souls, is the work of our redemption 
by Jesus Christ. This is such an instance of 
God's mercy to man, as cannot but convince us; 
we are under his particular care. When we con- 
sider^ that the Son of God took our nature upon 
him, and died for our sins, we must either be- 
lieve that we are under the merciful care of God 
—or, we must totally disbelieve the gospeh 
There is no middle way. We may take our 
choice : but if we believe one, we must believe 
the other; for as the apostle forcibly argues, jj^ 
God gave us his son^ how much more will he not 
with him give us all things ? 

Besides^ it Sis not fetoong the jeast mebcies of 
the gospel) that it places things before us in their 
true light; and sliews to the very reason, why 
God often afflicts iis. \t is to draw us from the 
world to himeelf ; and fit us for heaven by pass- 
ing through a state of trial.- At the same 

time, the gospel, ever gracious, prot^ides us with 
proper comforts under all our sorrows. 

Are you poor ? Yet bear your lot with pa- 
tience. You read, that God hath chos^en the poor 
of this wortd — that is, such poor, as bear their 
lot with meek tesignsition to his will ; and thus 

s turn 
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turn poverty into religion. They are Christ's 
servants, and he will reward them^ when all the 
glories of this world fade away. — Bear then your 
lot with patience. 

Are you reduced from better days ? — This is 
still a harder case, than having lived constantly 
in poverty, and known no better. But what 
matters it ? Though you have lost your posses- 
sions here, you may provide for yourselves a 
treasure elsewhere^ thatfaileth not. 

Have you lost some dear friend, or relation ? 
A few natural tears will fall : but still religion 
hath its balm for this grief also. Your friend hath 
joined, we hope, the spirits of Just men made per- 
Jecty which, in due time, you also may expect to 
join. fFky should you then sorrow j the apostle 
asks, as others which have no hope ? For if you he^ 
fievey that Jesus died^ and rose again; even so them 
also that sleep in Jesus, will God bring with him. 

Have you been evil spoken of 'and your cha- 
racter injured ? When you know yourself inno- 
cent, this is hard to bear on worldly principles* 
But religion makes even calumny light. All 
will be set right hereafter. Though your name 
is injured upon earthy it tnay be written in the 
boak of life; and your innocence made clear be- 
fore etftgelis and Inen. 

Lastly, 
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Lastly* is your health declining, your body 
worn down with age or sickness ? — ^It is well. 
You are hastening apace to your great homei 
where sickness and distress shall bq no more. 
Listen to the great apostle, declainng his desire 
to depart y and be mth Christy if ^it were God's 
blessed -will ; and endeavour to raise your desires 
to the same elevated degree. You ai^ hasten- 
ing to a ftither 8 house, where if you have been 
an obedient son, you shall surely receive a joyful 
welcome. 

% 

Since then it maybe said, we have such ex- 
cellent means of comfort in all our distresses, one 
should think, that nobody need be miserable, 
lyhence is it, notwithstanding all these com- 
.forts, that flight refresh our soulsy whence is 
it, that we see irien, every where, wretched, and 
repining— fretted at each little accident of life — 
discontented— perhaps cast down, and forlorn? 

Whence is it, do you ask? Til tell you, my 
friends. It is because we try every method of ob- 
taining comfort, but the true one. The comforts 
of religion are promised to you, if you cbuse to 
accept ihem : but you must remember, they are 
4>romised to you only on a suppositipn, that you 
are really religious. If you arq- lukewarxrjf in 

your 



your professioD-Hvnd <)epeii4 rajdier on the cooir 
forts of the world, you surely so far give ^ ^ 
comfort3 of rel^ioQ* If yQu, refuse the medh 
ciue, you cM^pot expect the cure. If you haM 
trusted HI thA world for your happiness $ vrby^ 
you oaust go to the world for your comfort alsa 
In the 79mltitudc of sorrows that arc in jfiwf 
heart, tb^e you loust apply for i^dief, ,Whe;o the 
calamities of life hear hard upon you— whei^ ^cka 
nessy or the infirmities of age, overtake you^ you 
must try what consolations the world can give — ^ 
what comfort it has in store for its devoted ser-» 

vants. To the consolations of the gospel you 

have little claim. »-What? — Can you expect 

the pleasures of sin^ and the comforts of religion? 
— Can you receive, at the same time, think you^ 
the wages of Mammon, and the wages of Jesus 
Christ ? Ah ! my friends^ you will find your- 
selves miserably mistaken ;— ^cruelly disappointed. 
The world is a poor comforter in afiiiction-— a 
wretched paymaster to those who trust it. 

If then you desire to receive solid comfort in 
affliction^ the way is plain before you : you must 
look for it only in religion. You must obey the 
gospel. You must receive, through faith, Christ's 
law into your heart. You must leave off your 
sins. You must believe truly in God through 
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Christ You must resign yourself with humilitf 
into bis hands ; and leaving the world out of the 
question^ you must fix your thoughts on the pro^ 
mises of the gospel. Act thus, and then you may 
hope for the comforts of religion in your aflGUc* 
tions* Then you shall feel it more than the empty 
boast of religion, that in the multitude of sor^* 
irotDSj which you h(we in your hearts^ the mer^* 
€ie^ of God will indeed rejfresh your souL 
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UATTHE\^, X. SO. 

THE VERY HAIRS OF YOUR HEAD ARE ALL 

NUMBERED. 



IN the chapter from whence this verse is taken, 
our blessed Saviour instructs his apostles, before 
he sends them to preach the gospeL He enume- 
rates (he many difficulties they should meet with 
from bad men, and from the perverseness of the 
world in general* But he assures them for their 
comfort, that none of these events were properly 
in the hands of men ; but were under the direc- 
tion of Providence ;— of that Providence, whose 
care extended to the smallest events of the crea- 
tion. The very hairs of their heads^ he tells 
them, are all numbered. 
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As the providence of God, no doubt, acts at 
all times in the same uniform manner, the in- 
struction of the text belongs to us, as oiuch as to 
those, to wboiti it was originally given ; I shall 
therefore, in 'tire following discourse, endeavour 
to explain to you, firsts what we understand by 
the promdence of Godi and, stcx>ndly^ I shall 
shew you what effect this doctrine should have 
upon us* 

When we speak of the promdence of God, we 
do not inquire into his being. That is taken ^br 
granted. Neither is God's creating the world the 
subject of our inquiry; but only his government 
of it; which is what we strictly mean by hisj&ro- 

fUdence. 

Now the belief of God's providence, or gd- 
▼emment of the world, engages us in greater dif- 
ficulties, than the belief merely of his creating it j 
and it must needs be io. That God created the 
world, every one, who hath eyes to see, most b^ 
konvinced.-— *But fo beiieve he governs it, requires 
the use of our reason as well as of our sight. We 
must reason from what we know to what we do 
not know : for it is evident, that the acutest bu-^ 
man reason cannot understand the whole moda 
^f God's moral government. 

S Whe» 
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When yoa see a watch, you are convinced at 
the sight of so curious a piece of workmanshipi 
that it was meide by soQoe ingenious artist ; 
though, if you are not skilled in watch-mafcing^ 
you cannot possibly understand the use of all 
its spring and wheels; nor comprehend bow 
its motion is regularly carried on. At the same 
time it would be absurd to doubt, whether the 
watch received its motion from the same in* 
genious hand that made it. — Thus when we se# 
the various parts of this world move in so re- . 
gujar a manner— when we see the spring uni- 
formly succeed the ]ivinter*^when we see the 
summer follow the >pring, and make proper 
' preparations for aqtumn — and winter, as it were^ 
resting from the labours of the year ; and pre- 
paring for a new course of vegetation — when 
we see the world, thus admirably conducted in 
itself, and at the same time furnished not only 
with an infinite variety of animals, but each of 
those animals exactly suited to the element it 
lives in; and furnished with the proper means 
of providing food, and shelter, and other ne-» 
cessaries, we cannot but allow, if we have 
any modesty, that every difficulty we meet 
with, must be owing to ourselves in not being 
»ble to comprehend, with our confined under* 

 ^ 3 standings^ 
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Standings^ the whole mode of God^s govern^ 
inent. 

Thus far however the light of nature might ga. 
God*s general government of the world was de- 
nied by few even among the heathen, Otrr pre- 
sent question with regard to his particular pro-- 
mdenci was left more at large. It was not easily 
conceived, that so great a Being eould trouble 
himself with such trifling affairs^ as those of this 
world. 

And yet God's particular providence seems to 

. be included in his general governments We 
know not where to separate them. The growth 
of a pile of grass is as^ regularly conducted, as the 
motion of the heavenly bodies. We cannot tfiere- 
fore but conceive the same hand presides over 
both. It is a mere prejudice therefore to suppose 
any thing in the creation so insignificant as to 
escape the comprehensive eye of Providence. 

Revelation however opens this matter to us very 
clearly- The Jews were well inforn>ed by their 
prophets, that the providence of God extended to 

. every part of his creation— that the Deity is ever 
present to the minutest affairs of man-^that he is 
about our path^ and about our bed^ and spieth 
out all our ways. The gospel carries on the 
same idea; informing us^ that the most insignifi* 

cant 
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cant parts of nature are under the inspection of 
God — that not a sparrow falls to ihe ground 
without his< knowledge ; and that the *oery hairs 
of our head are all numbered.* — From such strong 
expressions we collect that the whole worlds and 
every part of it, are under the immediate govern** 
ment of God-^-rthat nothing is left to chance--* 
that God oyer^rules every thing-^and that even 
the minutest circumstances are directed by hinou 

As man indeed is placed in a state of trial, 
which he may either turn to his happiness or mi* 
sery, his actions must, of course, be left ^ee ; and 
he may be said, in some respects, to govern him- 
self: but even the will of man may be assisted by 
God, if man will condescend (6 ask his assistance, 
But this inquiry belongs to another c^uestion^ 

As every doctrine of scripture is intended for 
our use, let us now see, as I proposed, secondly^ 
what uses we should draw from the doctrine of 
the over-ruling providence of God* 
., The first obvious instruction is, that we should 
all ^e content with our several stations in life. 
This is a lesson, which should be often repeated ; 
as it is a lesson very hard to learn. The doctrjne 
of the providence of God incul<:ates it stroqgly* 

N 4 If 
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If a soldier placed ia the ranks, should be diseoQi^ 
tented, and troublesome, because be was not an 
officer, his bebaviour would be treated and pu<9 
liisfaed as mutinous. What then is our behaviour 
to our great Lord and Master, if we are disconT 
tented with the posts, which he hath assigned us ? 
^— We are exactly those soldierjSi^ who are mutiir 
&OUB because w^ are placed in the ranks :. oply 
we ^re so much worse, as we have an unerrtag 
commander. If it please God, he can throw such 
opportunities in our way, as will naturally ririse 
us to higher stations. In the mean time let us 
shew ourselves worthy of such advancement, by 
acting properly in those stations in which we are 
placed. Even envying those who are placed be? 
fore 4is, or murmuring Jn any shape, ftgainst what 
God pleases to lay on us, is mutiny against hini. 

Another great use arising from this doctrine, is 
the regulation of the pai^sions of hope aqd J*ear. 
I speak not of these passions, as they relate to fu- 
ture happiness; but merely as they concern us in 
this world. Their iniSuence indeed is so great 
Over the hearts of men, and they domineer with 
po much tyranny^ that we should endeavour to 
bold them in perfect subjection. When they have 
their proper objects, they are useful aids to reason: 

but 
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bat when they are misled by the wild inflaence . 
q( iipagination, there is no mischief, into which 
they may not lesld vs. Of unhappiness they are 
the oonstapt source. Our unreasonable hopes 
occasion keen disappointdaents ; and our uhrea^ 
sonable fears, as keen distress. Indeed, the hap* 
pioessy which one man possesses in equal cir* 
cumstandeai over Htnotbef, consists chiefly in the 
proper managetnent of these headstrong ' pas-* 
sions. ^ 

Now there is nothing so well calculated to go* 
vern our hopes and fears, and keep the mind in a 
firm, steady situation, as a belief of the particular 
providence of God. As all the events of nature 
are in his hands — as it is as easy for him to save^ 
as to destroy, and by means totally unlooked for, 
the man who reposes his confidence in Providence 
is moderate in all his expectations, because he 
knows events are not ordered according to his 
wishes ; but according to the will of Providence. 
Again, he is firm in all dangers, because he relies 
on the direction of that powerful arm, that can 
still the raging of the sea — turn aside theji^rce- 
ness of an enemy — check the pestilence, that walkr 
eth in darkness, and the arrow that destroyeth at 
noon^day. All this is every day experienced in 
the history of mankind. How often ch) we see the 

hopei^ 
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hopes of men in a moment dispersed, when they 
were on the point of being completed ? — Homt 
often do we^e such strange and suddeu escapes 
from danger, as we can only attribute to the im- 
mediate hand of God ? When our cause there* 
fore is good, we should not, if possible, give way 
to fear; but should trust in that power, with 
whom nothing is irtopossible. David had learned 
this lesson from experience. Nobody had been 
in more dangers. But a consciousness of the di- 
vine Providence, raised him above all fear ; and 
gave him such intrepidity, that in the greatest 
dangers he could ^jcry out. Therefore witl Inot 
feary though the earth be moved — though the 
hills be. carried into the midst of the sea-r-though 
the waters thereof rage^ and swell ; and though 
the mountains shake at the tempest of the same. 
— ^All this is rational : it is religion : it is Christ- 
ianity. 

Some people ground their intrepidity on a dif- 
ferent principle. They believe, that all events are 
directed by what they cdiW fate-^st blind princi- 
ple which they cannot explain. This is directly 
contrary to the religious principle I am endea- 
vouring to inculcate, and is indeed a very irreli- 
gious one. By a particular providence we mean^ 
that events are so far from beting stated^ that they 

are 
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. are all controlled, over-ruled,, and governed, as 
the all-wise Governor sees best In all cases, 
therefore, though our own prudence and best en- 
deavours must co-operate, we must leave the event 
with confidence in the hands of God- 

Another use arising from the doctrine of a 

^ particular providence, is to check all thought* 

of vanity, self-conceit, and self-importance, and 

to impress ourselves with that almost greatest 

of all christian virtues — humility. On nothing 

does our blessed Saviour lay a greater stress : as 

it is the foundation of almost all other virtues. 

How ^naturally therefore is this impressed, when 

we consider ourselves only as instruments in the 

hands of Providence. Our stations, our abilities, 

our wealth, whatever we possess, are not given 

us for any reward due to us — nor for any worth 

that we possess ; but merely to fulfill the purposes 

of Providence. How absurd therefore is it to 

. raise ideas of vanity, or self-importance, on what 

we dOf or on what we ate ? All mankind, high 

and low, rich and poor, in fact differ from each 

other, only as stones laid higher or lower in a 

building. To raise the walls of a house these 

different courses are necessary : but it gives onf 

course no intrinsic value over another. They are 

all equally instruments in the hands of the builder. 

4 Thus^ 
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Thus, though human society requires there should 
]be some outward respect kept up among the 
higher orders of men — th^t in this world sQme 
should range higher than others; yet it is the 
business of religion to prevent the rules of society 
from making improper impressions on the minds 
of men. While the rules of society therefore 
oblige the higher orders of men to keep up some^- 
tbing of rank, the precepts of Christianity, as far 
as the heart is concerned, counteract those rules; 
and enjoin all mankind to consider themselves 
as instruments of equal value in the hands of that 
Providence, which professes to be no respecter 
of persons. 

As the consideration of our being mere instru- 
ments in the hands of Providence, should check 
our vanity and self-importance, so is it equally 
adapted to suppress malice and revenge. The 
christian religion is consistent in all its parts. One 
part strengthens and supports another; and here 
we have a great instance of it. Our blessed Sa» 
viour lays a principal stress on the forgiveness of 
our enemies ; and in the doctrine of a particular 
providence we have a reason for it. This doctrine 
-plainly shews us that our enemies must be con- 
sidered, so far as they concern us, as mere instru- 
ments in God's band -, and we might as well bear 

malice 
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tfialice against the fife that burns us, or the flood 
that overwhelms us. They are the means of trial 
to us; and we must practise our holy religion' 
through these means. 

But now, my friend, if you wish to excuse your 
wickedness^ by supposing you work God's will, 
you will find your^lf mistaken. Consider the 
case. If you had a headstrong obstinate beast, 
and could not work with him in the way you 
desired, I suppose you would endeavour to work 
with him in some other way. You dp not make 
him a bad beast : you wish him to be otherwise : 
but being a bad beast, you make what use of 
him you can.— -Thus God does not make you 
wicked: but being wicked, he uses you for his 
own wise purposes. And though he makes, you 
the means of trial to others, he will still punish 
you for yoijr wickedness ; just as you correct your 
beast for its obstinacy. — ^Thus then, as no event 
can fall out without the direction of God, we must 
believe that all the schemes and wicked projects 
of our enemies against us, are likewise under his 
direction. Nor do I know any thing so effectual 
in keeping down revengeful thoughts, and per- 
fecting a christian life in this hardest of all lessons^ 
as this very consideration, that oijr enemies are 
only mere instruments in the hands of God. 

Since 
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Since then we may make such excellent use 
t>f the christian doctrine of a particular provi-- 
dence ; dreimng from it contentment of mind — 
a preservative against the mischief of vain hopes 
and vain fears — against vanity and self-import- 
ance ; and lastly against malice — it is our interest 
to impress our minds strongly with it. Consider 
how safe you think your affairs in the hands of a. 
wise and prudent man. Dare npt you give equal 
credit to God ? Trust then to him. He is your, 
truest friend. In his hands, who created and 
preserves you, you must be safe* Leave him to 
be the conductor of your affairs. He knows them, 
intimately : by him the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered* 
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1 CORINTHIANS, X. 3L 



WHETHER YE EAT OR DRINK, OR WHATEVER 
T£ DO^ DO ALL TO THE GLORY OF GOD. 



JSiX days shalt thou labour j says the commancU 
nient> and do all that thou hast to do,- but the 
seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord thy God. 
This commandment some people are inclined to 
interpret very literally : as if all religion were con- 
fined to the fiabbath ; and had little or nothing 
to do with the other six days of the week. If 
they go to church regularly on* Sunday, the bu- 
siness of religion is well performed for the week; 
and on this stock they go very unconcernedly 

about 
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about their ordinary affairs ; and think no more 
of religious matters, till Sunday comes round, 
lichen they put on their best clothes, and grave 
faces, and go to church. 

Now though it is a very good thing to bring 
people at any rate to such a sense of their duty, 
as to go regularly to church, where, it may be 
hoped, they will at least receive some benefit; 
yet they certainly make a very great mistake, 
who think going to church is the chief part of 
religion ; or indeed if they think going to church 
is any thing more than the means of being re- 
ligious. .If ,the religious thoughts we get at 
church do not mix with all our actions, during 
the other days of the week, they are of a$ little 
value as our food would be, if it did not tend to 
nourish the body, and fit it for the purposes of 
life.-'^Scinday's instruction soon flies off amiddt 
the cares of the world, if it be not preserved by 
religious practice. You would see the absurdity 
at once, if a man should say, he would eat a 
-hearty meal on Sunday, which should serve him 
till Sunday came again. But perhaps you <lo nort 
see the same absurdity in taking your spirituad 
•meal on a Sunday : and yet the sole difference 
i&, that in one the body suffers, in the other the 
souK 

Religiott 
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HeKgton then was never meant to be cdnfined 
to Sundays; but to guide us every ddy by itt 
good preceptss and govern alU otfr actions. On 
lives ate made u^ of actioils* One action suc- 
ceeds another ; and yet in all this ctftir^6 of ac- 
tions, there is hcrrdly one, trifling as we tnHf 
think it, which has not its fauUy extreme, irA 
which we may not make either right or #ir6ng« 
Iir short, we may turn almost 'every action* of 
our lives iikto religion, by ^ing it a religious 
niotivey and acting with a vie*^ to please God. 

No^ this is exactly the doctrine of tbe teii; 
Nothing seems to have less of a reH^ious ckii 
about itj thfin eating and drinking j and ye^the 
text plainly asserts, that we may turn eatii^g anVi 
df infcibg to the glory of God— that is, if we e4t 
m^d drink uhd^r such rules of temperance aS tfaf6 
scriptures give us, and practhe these rules mih 
^mew to please Oody we m^y ma^ke even eatiiig 
aikf drinking, acts of religion. 

Ik the following discourse I shall captain the 
text to you more fully, by shewing in several 
instances, how you ought to carry your religion 
into common life. 

Your duty to God, in the first place, is not 
d^rtainly confined to the prayers of the church. 

VOL, I. o It 
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It is there indeed you ' make a public acknow- 
ledgment of God's infinite power ^ his wisdom^ 
and his goodness. But if you do not carry these 
impressions home with you, and endeavour to 
excite them frequently by private prayer, and 
turning your thoughts to God, of what advan- 
tage are they ? — 

, You acknowledge at church God's infinite 
power ; but if in the daily actions of your lives 
you do not live under the impression of that 
power, the acknowledgment of it is hypocrisy. 
Stand in awe^ and sin not^ was David's rule in 
acknowledging the power of God. 

Again, you acknowledge the infinite wis/dom 
of God. Carry this home with you, and let it 
mix with your daily actions, and nothing can be 
more beneficial. While you follow your business 
honestly and industriously, though things do not 
succeed to your wish, yet still, if you have this 
directing principle about you, you will not fret 
at the little accidents you meet with ; but will 
take them patiently, as directed by a God of 
infinite wisdom. Anxiety will be lost in sub- 
mission. Thus too, when you lie under the 
hand of God in sickness, or any great affliction, 
consider, these are the times when your belief 
in the wisdom of God should be of use to you. 

Without 
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Without this, to acknowledge it in a pfayer at 
chujcb, b mere liprservice. 

You are told at church also, that you should 
love God for his goodness to you ; and, I doubt 
not, you consider it as a duty. But bow are 
you to perform this duty ? Are you to leave it, 
where you found it^ till the next Sunday; or 
to carry it home with you, and us6 it as a mean 
to naake your lives better ? If you love any of 
your fellpw-creatures, you endeavour to please 
them by doing what they desire : you are always 
unhappy, if you leave any thing undone, which 
you know they wish you to do. And so it will 
be, if you really love ,God : you will shew your 
love by making it your daily endeavour to please 
him^ and to avoid every thing which will dis-^ 
please him. 

Thus again, with regard to those duties we 
«we our neighbour, and ourselves, it is of no 
iise to hear them explained at church, unless we 
carry them home with us as our bosom compa- 
nions.-^ For instance, you are told, it is your 
duty to be just to your neighbour on all occa- 
sions ; and when you hear this duty explained 
at church, you are convinced, I suppose^ of the 
.TCasonableness of honesty. But, my friend, do 
jjTPu carry . this sense of your duty with you to 

o 2 market ? 
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market ? Do you consider it of most use, when 
you are buying and selling? Then it is that 
you are to recollect wliat you have learned at 
church. ' He who does not take his honesty with 
him to market^ is like a man who goes there to 
buy goods, and forgets his money,— Let me 
just add> that if you deal honestly and fairly 
with your neighbour, and scorn to take the 
least advantage of him, you make the market^ 
in this instance^ more useful to you than the 
church. At church, you only learn your duty ; 
at market^ you practise it. 

Again, you are sometimes in circumstances 
when you have done something, which wants 
an excuse. A lie^ therefore^ would comb 
in very commodiously* But recollect your* 
self. You are convinced; that truth is a great 
christian virtue. The question is, when are 
you to practise it ? When you are engaged 
in some conversation, in which you are not 
tempted to tell a lie ? Or when you are under 
that temptation ? The temptation is tfa^e trial. 
Here you are put to the test Of what avail is 
a man's strength, if he never put it forth, when 
he has most occasion for it ? 

In your intercourse with the world also, you 
must meet with many little affronts^ and little 

injuries, 
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injuries, that are^ in fact^ of no consequence. 
What do you learn on these points ? You are 
ordered by your blessed Saviour to forgive such 
little injuries^ . to pass them over — and even to 
return good for evil. Here then you have a rule ; 
and, I suppose* if you believe \rhat you hear at 
churchy you must Mow it to be a good rule. 
Pray then do not forget il^ when you feel an incli* 
nation to do a spiteful action to your neighbour. 

Again, you go into company ; you mix with 
your neighbours. The conversation falb on 
your acquaintance. Many things are said— *free 
things, which ought not to be said. Characters 
are roughly treated. One is accused of to im« 
prudent action — another of an absurd, ridica^ 
lous one— a third, perhaps, of something vicious 
—and none of them, it may be, on any better 
proof, than / heard it said, or it is commonly 
reported. And is this, think yov, a sufficient 
foundation to injure your neighbour's charac-^ 
(er ? If yours should be' so treated, what would 
you think of such wantonness ? Dd you re* 
collect bearing no texts of seripture, which or> 
der you not to judge your brother— -not to 
iehold the mote in your brother's eye-^o 
Judge nothing by appearance — to speak no evil 
one of anBtherr-^ speak the truth in love f 
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And- are such passages of scripture to be of nah 
use to you at the tkne when you most neei 
them ? Consider then, when you go into com- 
pany, that this is the time to obey the instruc- 
tions you have received ; and in the^ midst of a 
lively hoar^ instead of defaming your neighbour^ 
or making him appear ridiculous, (which is a 
very unkind way of defaming him,) recollect the 
injunctions which God hath laid upon you to 
bridle your tongue, and check such wantonness. 

Again, you have gotten a habit of breaking 
out inta passion on every triflitig occasion. 
These passions lead you often into mischiefi In 
the excesses of them, you do> and say, many 
things, which afterwards make you very un- 
happy ; and may be mischievous to your heigh* 
bour.— tBtit you have rules, you know, to rec» 
tify all this ; and you are well convinced, I sup-i 
pose, that this excess of passion is wrong. Ybii 
know also that you have the power to bridle it ; 
and that the commands of God enjoin it. Why 
then i3 it not done ? The reason is plain. You 
do not take the commands of God with you> 
as the rules of common life. You acknowledge 
them to be very proper, and very good : ' only 
you will chuse your own time to practise them. 
But you can obly practise them in the ordinary 

affair3> 
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affairs of life. They were intemled for your use 
merely in the ordinary affairs of life ; so that if 
you do not use them on these common occasions^ 
as far as you are concerned, you may just as well 
blot them out of your Bible. 

Thus then you see, that all the precepts of the 
Gospel are universally intended to be of use to 
us in the common affairs of life : and unless we 
make this use of them^ oujr religion is a farce. — 
We must always, therefore, remember they are 
not given us to improve us in knowledge^ but in 
practice — not to tell us what we should be: but 
to make us what we should be. Without some 
attention, however, people are apt to mistake 
knowledge for practice. 

But it is only in matters of religion that we 
are apt to make these mistakes. In the weighty 
concerns of the woiid, we are more upoa our 
guard ; and can disdnguisb very well between 
knowledge and pracffce.-— Suppose a man makes 
himself master of some trade ; but when he 
should exercise it, and earn his livelihood by it^ 
he never troubles his head about it : what would 
his neighbours say ?— -Another, again, lays dowa 
rules of prudence, to regulate his expenses ; 
but if he never think of these rules; ; whea he 

4 spends 



spends jiis money,. «there is little doubt but Ifkw 
^ffiiirs w\^^ go wrong.— Again, if the husban()r 
man neyep uses his l^nqwledge of husbancjry*^ 
irben be sows bis wheat, or his barley, be can- 
not surely be surprised if be have a b$t^' bar- 
vest. — ^ — But these are neglects, which rarely 
k^ppen. He who h^ been at tbe paips of 
leftriiing a traded, generally chuses, if bis can^ to 
Biake bis advantage of it-r*The cautious man of 
the world has geqej^ally his prudent maxims most 
xeady, when he opens bis purse^— and the bus^ 
landman employs bis best skill,, when be 3QW& 
bi& corn. 

Iv then,, in alt worldly matters we are SQ eare- 
ful to bring our knowledge iut^ use, and mafcfr 
it answer the design that was intended ; whence 
eomes it that we are so deficient in the ex^rci^ft 
of our spiritual knowledge ? — Whence Ppm^s^ 
it ? Alas t alas i my friends, consult your pwa 
kearts- Inquire in those dark recesses, wbitt 
power the world possesses there ? and then 9^ 
the reason,, why the rules of this life are 
^ught so necessary in regulating our actiow^ 
here : while w^ take so little account of those 
precepts, which ace ta lead us to happiness 
Wareaftec?^ 

The 



The man pf l^l^roipg ^ ^ qft^n de6ci^Dt ip 
these grand pp|nt;9> as the man of business. He 
may study the scriptures, as mpc^ as be please* 
He may read theni in the original Greek and 
Hebrew. He may 6i)dfavour io ^olve all the 
difficulties be finds in thein : but if be leave 
the life-directing precepts qf the gospel out of 
the question, his learning will make no figure 
in a future day. The honest labourer will then 
appear to be the better sabolar, who, after his 
day's work, closes bis evening with bis testa- 
ment. Unlettered, he leaves difficulties behind 
him. They raise no doubts: they excite no 
speculations. He knows his 3ible is true, 
though he does not understand every part of 
it. But what be understands he feels; and 
shuts his book at the hour of rest; blessing 
God for giving him such good instruction ; and 
praying that he may always endeavour to make a 
right use of it. 

Here we have an example, which mere learn- 
ing cannot give. It shews (what we should al- 
ways carefully remember) that religion is seated 
in the heart, not in the head. As- the blood 
courses from the heart through all the veins, 
and gives life and spirit to every part ; so 
should religion, springing from the same foun- 

C tain, 
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tain, mix its precepts through our whole lives 
and conversation. Let us then take it with us 
in all our concerns — whether we are abroad, or 
at home — whether we are alone, or in company 
—whether we are dealing with others, or con- 
certing our own affairs, still Ijet us keep this 
blessed monitor as our constant guide ; continue 
ally asking ourselves, whether this or that ac^ 
tion, as we perform it, is agreeable to the rules 
of religion ; and praying fervently to Alrtiighty 
God^ that we may conscientiously endeavour to 
lay every action — even the most common actions 
of our lives^ under this religious restraint ; sa 
that whether we eat^ or drinky or whatever we^ 
doy we may do all to the glory of God. 
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PSALM Ixxv. 9, 10, 

|N THE HAND OF THE LORD THERE I^ A CUP J 
AND THE WINE IS RED ; IT IS FULL MIXED, 
AND HE POURITH OUT OF THE SAME. A& 
FOR THE DREGS THEREOF, THE UNGOpLT 
OF THE EARTH SHALL DRINK THEM, AND 
SUCK TBLEM OUT. 



X HE dispensations of God with regard to this 
world, are represented in scripture under vari- 
ous similitudes ; not so much with a view to ex* 
plain them, as to give us such conceptions of them 
only, as are necessary. — 'Among these several 
images, that of 2l cup is frequent. It occurs 
in many of the divine writers — 'in David parti- 
cularly. He speaks of the cup of salvation— 
of the LorcTs being the portion of his cup — of 
his cup running over-^and here, in this beautiful 
passage, he carries the illustration further* — 
Jn the hand of the Lord there is a cup / and 

* This Dermon was once printed on a particular occa- 
%\on, but never publusheck: 

the 
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the wine is red; it is full-mivedj and he poureth 
out ^ the . same. As for the dregs thereof 
the ungodly of the earth skill drink them^ and 
suck them out. 

Fram these words I shall frst examine the 
Contents of the Lord's cup ; and shall secondljf 
and thirdly shew you how the Ungodly^ and how 
the Godly drink of it. 

First, with regard to the Contents of the 
Lord's cup, we are told, the wine is red, but it 
is fulhmia^d ; that is, however fair the ap- 
pearances of things may be, however splendid 
:any state of happiness, or . any situation of life 
may appear, it is full-ndxed* — there is always 
%dded to it a certain portion of eyil. By exiiU 
X mean anly the usual misfortunes and afflic- 
tions of human lii^. These are what temper 
the cup of the Lord : and in this mixed state it 
is poured out to the inhabitants of the earth. — 
St John indeed speaks of the wrath of God^ 
ipoured without mixture into the cup of 
Ms indignation * : but be is speaking of future 
punishment In this world, we eommoply find 
the ^ine in the Lord's cup to he full mixed. 

All nature, as well as man, partakes of this 

> 
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mixture. — ^We see storms purifying tbr air; but 
at the same time destroying the labours of liien-^ 
the seasons sometimes kind : but as often incle- 
ment — rains fertilising the earth ; but also delug** 
ing it — the ground bearing fruits and grain; but 
weeds also and noxious herbs— -'the ocean expand* 
ing its broad bosom for the benefit df Commerce ; 
but the scene also of devouring temp^dts and over* 
flowing tides^ 

If we examine animal life^ as far as it respects 
man, we shall find here also the same mixture of 
good and evil. Some animals are u^ul for food ; 
others for labour ; and others for convenieiice : 
but a greater number we find are oolischievousw 
The larger beasts of prey devour by their strength ; 
the inferior by their craft; attd the blighting itl^ 
sect by its multitude. 

If from the irrational part of nature we take a 
view of man, and bis labours, we shall find theiil 
equally blended with good and evil. In himself^ 
what a compound is he of virtue and vice? Re^ 
ligion and hypocrisy; honesty and deceit ^ cha^ 
rity and malice ; compassion and unfeelingness } 
with many other contrarieties, are continually 
taking their turns in his mind. Good suggestions 
often impress him ; but tediptatiods are strong, 
and his practice wayward. 

Man 
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Med being thus compounded of good and eviU 
all bis labours partake of the mixture. His food 
is turned to inten^perance ; his dress to vanity ; 
his amusements to dissipation. Let him form 
wbjEit. schemes, what plans, what systems he will; 
let him employ all his little prudence and fore- 
sight in bringing them to perfection, still be will 
find mixed with them, in one shape or other, un- 
certainty, disappointment, and miscarriage. 

Thus in the various circumstances of his life^ 
good and bad pursue each other, like the lights 
and shadows of a stormy day. The sun may break 
out at intervals ; yet it always happens, that either 
the morning, the noon, pr at least the evening of 
ills day is obscured. Light and darkness are not 
more connected than good and evil. David, al- 
luding to these sudden changes, tells us, that heavi- 
ness may endure for a nighty hut joy comet h in 
the morning. 

As this is the case therefore — as the Lord's cup 
is thus mixed with bitter as well as sweet ingre- 
dients ; and as we all must drink it, let us examine 
in what way we may drink it best.— And Jirst let 
us see, ho>V the Ungodly man drinks it; which 
was the second point I proposed to consider. 

The text says, he drinks the di^egs. Now the 
dregs of any liquor are the pernicious parts. It 

is 
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is fairly implied, therefore, that the Ungodly man 
turns both the good and evil of life to his own 
destruction. 

Let us first se$ him in prosperous circumstances, 
with the cup of plenty in his hand. Here he ap- 
pears in a very unfavourable light Prosperity 
hardens him. It supplies nourishment to all his 
bad passions. His unfeeling heart is never touched 
with the wants of others. All is centered in him- 
self. If he has been, by the favour of Providence, 
successful in any trade or profession, it is then his 
language--at least his sentiment^ — that he has 
made himself happy — let others take the same 
means if they will.' — If they have been less pru- 
dent, or less industrious, than he has been, let 
them suffer for their folly. la shorty from looking 
up to no cause above him ; but thinking himself 
the source of all his enjoyments^ he begins to 
fancy himself superior to others, and of course 
holds others in contempt. He becomes arro^ 
gant, proud, and assuming: and his ; features 
are commonly marked with what the Psalmist 
so expressively calls the scornful reproof of the 
wealthy. 

In his gratifications, perhaps, the Ungodly man 
takes the road of pleasure. Then all is riot and 

excess : 
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excess ; religion, conscience, dekrency/ ar# tio If^^ 
mits to him.-^Ruin often succeeds. 

But perhaps be drinks the cup of pric^jsp^^riVf 
more cautiously. He had the foresight la pr6^ide 
Q^nst the ruin, ^bich destroys the fhonghftess 
profligate^ and to act under the influence of wofldty 
wiisdom. Then we see bitri enjoying his prospeHty 
in a different way. Instead of squandering his 
wealthy he boards it. Every increase of his fortane, 
increaiies also bis desires. The same hardness cf 
he^rt, which the other shewed iA providing for hift 
pleasures^ be shews in raising an estate. CoAsd- 
ence and religion are eqdally the scorti of botlK 

The prosperity of the Ungodly ttiari takes cdtfl^ 
mbnly one or the other of these courses ; the ktes^ 
ingkfA the Lord's cup he turns to bis own destftie^ 
tioni 

As be is ^ qiiditied to^ receive good ftoiti the 
Lord, let ns now see whether ht is bistter qua- 
lified to receive evil ; for, as we observed, the 
cup of the Lord is full-miwed. Evil, in some 
ji^ape, will sooner or later certainly overtake him* 
When the iii^eight of misfortune, or the dis* 
tress of sickness, or the infirmities of age c6n!i6 
upon him, then the dregs of the Lord's cup be- 
come a bitter portion to him. Like a f reward 

child 
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child he knows not what he wants. Every thing 
distresses, nothing can please him. He never feels 
the joys of religion — the satisfaction of a good 
conscience^ or the tranquillity of a peaceful mind, 
which alone can sooth the anxiety of misfortune, 
or ease the bed of sickness. Now be suffers that 
keen distress, which he never pitied in others-— that 
want of assistance himself, which he never admi* 
tiistered to them. 

Thus Wretched in himself, you see Wm in a 
still more disagreeable light when he mixes with 
others. See him when you will, he is either 
finding fault, or making complaint. But follow 
him home^ and you will there find his ill-hu- 
mours breaking out with double force. Miserable 
are all, who are thus unhappily connected with 
him.— *— Instead of the mild, sweet smile of 
suffering piety, the softened look of tenderness, 
with which every offer to do him service should 
be received ; he spurns the hand that sooths 
him. The kindest offers to serve him, are received 
like injuries. The tenderness of relations, 
the consolation of friends, instead of as- 
gwaging his ill^-humours, serve only to excite 
them. Peevish and fretful, he distributes his 
own sufferings in large proportions upon hifi 
servants^ dependants, and i»ar connections. 

4 
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And yet though you would imagine he wa« 
wholly out of love with life, and wished for no- 
thing more, than to leave it with disgust, you 
are mistaken. He seems; fonder of it, at least 
more loth to leave it, than the man who enjoys 
it most. His attachment to the expiring mo- 
ments of life, is most happily expressed in the 
text; he not only drinks the dregs of the cup; 
but he keeps them to his mouth as long as he 
can — he sucks them out. — ^The most horrible 
sight which the world can furnish, is that of a 
wicked wretch on the edge of eternity; when 
all hope of life is over, and he has just sensibility 
enough to see before him the gulph of despair. — 
Let us turn aside from a spectacle, which makes 
the blood run cold ; and see as we proposed 
thirdly^ how the Godlj/ man drinks of the Lord's 
cup. 

As the ungodly man drinks the dregs, .thf 
finer parts oi the liquor are of course the portion 
of the Godly man. In the first place he expects 
to find a degree of bitterness in his cup. He sees 
the propriety of it, and fully acknowledges the 
great usefulness of this mixture of good and 
evil. If the potion were perfectly palatable, he 
fears he might drink to excess. If all things 

went 
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wetit smooth and easy with him — if, in the cur- 
rent of life, nx) rubs, no stoppages, no difficulties 
ever occurred^ what would be the consequence ? 
He might be secure in the midst of danger. 
Though mortal, he might never think of mor- 
tality. The difficulties of life— the frequent 
checks he meets with, are what put him conti- 
ntially on his guard. Disappointment corrects his' 
passions ; and shews him that he is not to imagine 
he must have things here as he pleases ; but must 
expect his portion of evil. He takes the world 
therefore for what it is, and does not fix his hap- 
piness upon it, ,'  ' 

All this in the sincerity of his heart, he ac* 
knowledges, and approves; and thus far even' 
his reason carries him. But when he opens the 
word of God, he finds the various dispensations 
of heaven placed in a still juster light. He finda(' 
this world represented in the gospel as a state of 
trial, preparatory to future happiness; and the 
good and evil of life, as the means of this trial; 
contributing equally to exercise and prove his 
religion. 

Many are the virtues which prosperity gives him 
room to exercise ; and which he could not exer- 
cise amidst the evils of life; and many are the 
virtCies; which are the attendants of eviction; and 

p 2 arc 
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are little known in the prosperous hour. He 
drinks the cap of the Lord, therefore^ as the Lord 
intends. 

WlH^n it pleases heaven to bless him ; whed 
his designs succeed ; and his hopes dilate in 
some view of happiness before him, ^'Noif^ is 
" the time,** (he suggests to himself,) " when 
*' I must guard my heart \^ith double care. 
" Now is the time, when insolence^ and wan- 
'* tonnes^, and pride, the attendants of a pros- 
^ perous hour, are most liable to corrupt me. 
'^ Let prosperity soften my heart, instead of 
^^ hardening it. Let me be humble, and mild, 
*^ and condescending, and obliging to all. Iti the 
^^ midst of my own enjoyments, let my heart 
^' expand. Let me feel the misery of others ; 
'^ and turn my plenty, to the relief of their ne- 
" cessity.'* 

Again, when it plea:ses heaven to mix some 
bitter ingredients in his cup, still he has th.e same 
sense of acting under the will of God. " Now," 
he cries, ^'is the time, when I am to exercise 
" patience and resignation. Now my religion 
" is put to the test. Shall I receive good at 
" the hand of the Lord, and not receive evil ? 
•* — Gracious God I grant that I may improve 
''my heart under this trial of my faith; and 

" make 
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** maice my suflferiqgs (brougb Jf^tw Chrirt, 
^^ the a)eaa0 of purifyipg my affections. L9I 
^^ iiie fpr hjs sak^ l^e^r ft tri^iog part of what hi^ 
^ bore for pe ; aP^ fet w^ ke?p that gi^eat patr 
^^ tern of suffering resignation always hofoxf^ my 
** eyes." 

Thus the Godly man drinks of the Lord's 
cup, and his draught, whether sweet or. bitter, is 
wholesome to him. This blessed resignation of 
his own will in all instances to the will of God, 
regulates his affections — corrects his thoughts — 
and draws him back to the sober recollection of 
his station here; by checking each idea as it 
arises, of depending on worldly happiness. And. 
yet though his pious resignation lessens the world 
in his eye, it is so far from interfering with his 
worldly happiness, that it sheds the sunshine of 
cheerfulness continually in his breast. — But most 
of all^ when the world sinks under him, he feels 
its blessed effects. While life is extinguishing 
it is a cordial to pain ; and gives tranquillity to 
death. 

Let us then, after the Godly man's example^ 
take the Lord's cup with all its ingredients y^^//- 
mixedy into our hands. Let us always remember 
whose cup it is, and viho pours it out. It is the 

p 3 Lord 
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Lord himself. Whatever therefore the draught 
18^ let us coBsider it as mixed and tempered 
by the great Physician of our souls. It may be 
unpalatable — ^but it is our own faulty if it be not 
beneficial. 
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2 CORINTHIANS, vii. I. 

HAVIJ^O THEREFORE THESE PROMISES, BEAR- 
LY BELOVED, LET US CLEANSE OURSELVES 
FROM ALL FILTHINESS OP FLESlH AND 
SPIRIT ; PERFECTING HOLJ^NSSS IN THX 
FEAR OF GOD. 



In the preceding chapter the apo3tle reminded 
his Corinthian converts of the many sufferings, 
and distresses of his christian warfare. He in- 
forms them of stripes, and imprisonments ; of 
iumultSj and labours ; of watchings^ and fast* 
ings; implying at the same time, that what he 
had undergone, they must likewise expect to un- 
dergo. And in these things indeed the early 
professors of the christian religion were conti- 
nually exercised. — Theirs was a warfare indeed. 
They had diflSculties to struggle with, of which 

we know nothing. But people were then in 

earnest about religion ; and thought it the great 

p 4 concera 
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concern of their lives. They were readier to 
suffer for its sake the worst calamities of human 
nature; than «;€ are to deny ourselves the plea- 
sures of sin. But let these reflections pass at 

present. 

To support the Corintbiao diaciples under th^ 
difficulties^ which the apo$tle enun^^rates^ be goes 
on, by calling to their renaeinbr*nce> the promises 
of God, God hath promised, he tells them, al- 
ways to assiist his pious servants. It is bis con- 
stant language in scripture, T will be their God, 
and they shall be my people. I will be a father 
unto them; and they shall be sons and daughters 
unto me, saith the Lord. The apostle having thus 
encouraged them under their approaching cUf" 
ficulties, draws his conclusion in the words of 
the text: Having therefore these promises^ dearly 
beloved^ let uscleame oursehesfrom allflthiness 
of flesh and spirit ; perfecting holiness in the fear 
(f God. 

I shall examine these words by sinewing yoo 
first what the promises are to which the apostle 
refers — ^and secondly the effect^ which they ought 
to have upon us. 

With regard to the frst of these heads, the 
apostle only tells us (for he speaks to us^ as well 
as to bis Corinthian convp'ts)-^th9A if we are 

obedient 
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obedient children, God will be our father. Now 
Ibis is only a general manner of speaking, but it 
refers plainly to all the promises of every kind, 
which the christian religion makes to man. If 
God be our father, and we his children, we are 
led to hope for every thing, which as a father he 
hath graciously promised to his obedient chil-' 
dren. We hope for the forgiveness of our sins, 
through the atoning blood of Christ — we hope 
for his becoming a reconciled father to us in 
Christ Jesus— we hope for the assistance of his 
gracious spirit in all the difficulties of a christian 
life— we hope for a glorious resurrection from 
the dead-— and lastly, we hope for an eternity of 
future happiness. So that, in short, as a child is 
taught to expect from its parent, so are we taught 
to expect from God every good, of which our 
nature is capable. 

These are the great promises, which the 
christian religion makes to man; and which 
the apostle refers to in the text. — But now the 
effect of these promises on us^ it is evident, de- 
pends entirely on our believing them. Hence 
our Saviour always makes faith the first article 
of Christianity.— Unless therefore we really, and 
from our hearts believe the gospel; it is impos- 
sible we should pay any attention to its promises. 

The 
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The things of this world are present— the 
promises of the gospel lie at a distance ; and if 
3rou have not faith enough to bring them nearer* 
to you, you cannot be influenced by them. — 
Suppose the case of a person shut out during the 
early part of his life from seeing any objects, ex- 
cept those at hand. Such a person could have 
no idea of distance. Bring him suddenly where 
he had an extended view of a country lying 
before him, point out to him a mountain, which 
you tell him is very lofty, or a lake, which is 
very extensive, he cannot enter into your ideas ; 
he cannot believe that distant objects, which 
appear to his eye so litde, were really larger, 
thaD the things which he saw at hand.*— What! 
he would ask^ is that house, which appears to 
me as a mere speck, in fact larger than the 
house, which I see close to me ; and which I 
can walk round and examine? — But let this 
person gain the thorough use of £is eyes, if I 
may so speak, by experience ; and he will soon 
know that distance makes no alteration' in the 
things themselves ; but will firmly believe the 
house in question, however small it may appear 
at a distance, to be in fact greater than the 
house, which appears so* much larger on the 
spot. 

Now 
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Now this is just the case of faith. The roan 
\fho has no faith, who has never examined dis- 
tant objects, thinks the things of this world, 
which are prei^nt, much greater than the pro* 
mises of the gospel, which are at a distance. 
While the true believer, who sees clearly with the 
eye of faith, which is the evidence of things not 
seen^ knows that distance makes no alteration in 
the things themselves ; and therefore he is fully 
assured, that the promises of God, though at a 
distance, are much greater than the things of this 
world, which are present before him. 

These then are the only persons on whom the 
promises of God can have any effect. And be- 
lieving', let me tell you, is more in our own power, 
than we are willing perhaps to imagine. A good 
disposition, and a sound faith are nearly con- 
nected ; and there are very few who disbelieve 
the gospel, who have not some secret sin, some 
prejudice, or some system of their own, at the 
bottom of their hearts, which makes them wish 
to disbelieve it. Well-meaning men will na^ 
turalty^ if I may so speak, embrace it. Its pre- 
cepts are congenial to them. On them there- 
fore, its promises will have a proper effect. Let 
us then consider, as I proposecl secondly ^ what, 
the effect is, which the promises of the gospel j 

will 
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will have upon well-disposed, and believing men. 
— Having therefore the^t pr^omke^^ they will 
cleanse themselves Jrom all pithiness ofjhsh an4 
spirit; perfecting holiness in thefeo^r ^ Goi^ 

The 61tbiness of fleah and spirit, \^ a general 
expression tp denote wickednesis of every kind. 
By the filthine^s of the fl^sh^ the apostle meai^ 
those sins, which are op^n apd manifest W^ 
have many catalogues of them in scripture; 
adultery^ fornication^ uncleanness, lascivious** 
ness. By the filthioess of tbe spirit are pro* 
bably meant sins of a more secret nature. You 
understand, J suppose, that a sin may be cpm^ 
mitted in the heart, without going any furtljen 
All our evil thoughts, when indulged^ are siqs of 
the hearty or spirit ; as aro all our wicked i^tenr 
tions, covetous desires ; and a variety of other 
sins, which go no further than our own concept 
tion of them ; and ar^ a kind of sins between 
God and our own ^consciences. The worI4 
knows nothing* of thero.-^^Tbe heart of man 19 
a sink of great filthiness : and there is mapy a 
one, no doubt, who bears a decent outward cha- 
racter, who may in fact be any thing that \% 
bad. He may defraud his neighbour— in his 
heart-— he may commit a breach of tru9t-^in bi? 

fi heart — - 
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heart— he may cotninlit adultery— ^in his heart— ^ 
that is, if he be resolved, or even wishes to com- 
mit any of these sins, and is prevented only 
through the fear of discovery, or the want of 
opportunity, he has the guilt of those sins un- 
doubtedly upon him: and yet the world neter 
suspects him. lie is still a decent christian, and 

passes for a good man. 1 need not however 

dwell longer on this part of t^y subject The 

pithiness of flesh and spirit ^ in all its distinctions^ 
is a point, I fear, too well known to us all. Let 
me rather proceed to shew you, as my subject 
leads, the effect, which the promises of the gospel 
ought to have upon you* 

Now if you are really persuaded of their value, 
the first and most natvral effect, which these 
promises will have upon you, is to consider how 
you may attain them* This, you know, in all 
worldly matters, is the first step you always take. 
If you are convinced, that a thing is worth 
having, and is in your power, you immediately 
cast about how you may get it. If you want to 
take a farm, for instance, and have one in your 
eye, which you find in all circumstances desir^ 
able ; the next point is, how are you to get pos- 

. session of it ? — Should you offer a round sum for 
it at once? — or perhaps a smaller sum at firsts 

than 
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than you might be tempted to give as the bar> 
gain proceeds? or would it not be better per-" 
haps to employ a third person? Whatever to 
your judgment appears the right way, that way 
you will infallibly take. 

Now this is just the matter before you. God 
Almighty hath made you ceirtain promises : He 
hath promised you his holy spirit in this worlds 
pardon for your sins, and everlasting life in the 
next. If therefore you believe in these pro* 
mises^ you will go the same way to work in en; 
deavouring to obtain them. You will cast about 
in one case, as in the other, what is the right 
way to take ; and if you are as much in earnest 
in one case, as in the other-— that is, if you 
really believe the kingdom of heaven is as valu* 
able as. a good yarw,— you will as infallibly take 
what appears to you to be the right way to ob- 
tain it. 

Now in taking a farm, it may be matter of 
some difficulty to go the right way to work ; and 
to make the most advantageous bargain : and 
there may be various objections of one kind or 
other, which may make it a nice matter — a bu* 
siness of great importance. But in obtaining 
the kingdom of heaven, there are no niceties at 
all. The method . of securing the promises of 

God, 
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God^ is placed directly before you; The apostle 
in plain words tells, you they are to be obtained 
by cleansing yourselves from all Jilthiness of 
flesh and spirit ; and perfecting holiness in the 
fear of God. 

Now the gospel endeavours to incite men 
against sin, by placing it before them in various 
lights. Sometimes sin is represented to us under 
the notion of a yoke or bondage, which is griev- 
ous to be borne. — Sometimes it is represented 
as the greatest ingratitude to our Creator and 
Redeemer; as doing despite to the spirit of 
God. At other times it is .represented to us in 
* all its terrors^ as drawing upon us the fiery in* 
dignation of God-^tribulation and anguishy 

upon every soul of man that doeth evil. In 

the exhortation before us, it is represented to us 
under the idea of flthiness. In this light we 
are to consider sin, as the great evil, which faints 
and corrupts our souls ; and renders them unfit 
for heaven. The scripture uses the id^a of 
Jilthiness to explain the nature of sin. It is a 
familiar image. We alt know that fiithiness by 
degrees eats into the flesh — that it fouls the 
blood, and brings on diseases — that it makes 
men loathsome, and offensive to others; and 
not fit to appear in company. It is not Poverty, 
fhsLt is offensive. Poverty, though in the most 

homely 
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homely dress ; yet if it be cleanly, whick is io 
every body's power, and makes the inost of the 
little matters it has. Poverty is a decent figure. 
But when we see people covered with Jilthiness; 
which we know can hardly be the case, unless 
attended with sloth, we cannot help taking of- 
fence. 
» 

Now this is just the idea, which the apostle 
means here to convey of sin. Sin makes our 
souls as impure, as filthiness does our bodies. It 
makes us as offensive in the sight of God, as 
filthiness makes us loathsome in the sight of our 
fellow-creatures. Heaven is a place of the Ut- 
most purity. If therefore we would attain .the 
promises of God; and gain a happy admittance 
into this blessed place, we must take the method 
which God prescribes; and cleanse ours^ves from 
all Jilthiness of flesh, and spirit^ that is, we must 
endeavour to wash sin from our souls, as we do 
filth from our bodies. 

The text goes still further, and on the 
strength of the promises, enjoins us the duty 
of perfecting holiness in the fear of God. 
By holiness the apostle means piety, cha- 
rity, humility, and all other christian graces, 
which are to take possession of our minds, 
when they are cleansed from filthiness. 
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These we are to perfect j as far as we can, wtiich 
the scripture elsewhere calls growing m grace. 
A Christian should never be at a stand : and, in*- 
deedj if he t>e truly sincere, he never can be at a 
stand: he will as naturally endeavour to pro- 
ceed to greater degrees of goodness, as the wise 
man of this world endeavours to increase tw 
wealth, or his honours^ or any thing else his 
heart is set on. A man can aot iielp proceeding 
in the thing' he wishes. So tliat the scriptum- 
precept of perfecting holiness^ ia not barely an 
injunction ; it is a test likewise of^pur sincerity;; 
and he^ who cannot produce this test of his being 
in earnest, may depend upon it that he is not io 
earnest 

The expression in the fear of God is added, be^ 
cause nothing tends more to strengthen us in our 
good resolutions of pe? fee ting holiness, than th^ 
fear of God — that is, a religious awe and reve- 
rence for God.-*»To have it always in our mindB 
that God is ever present with us,-r-that he sees all 
our actions, and knows all our thoughts, is cer- 
tainly one of the best means to make our thoughts 
and our actions what they ought to be. We 
t»hould, therefore, above all other things^ encou- 
rage in ourselves the fear ofGod^ as it will above 
^11 other things tend to .our perfecting holiness. 

^ou %. Ot Thus 
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Thus I have gone through the explanation of 
the text| ad I designed. I have shewn you what 
the promises are, to which the apostle refers : and 
what effect they should have upon us.— I shall 
conclude with a single observation more. 

It is not an indifferent matter, my brethren, 
whether you accept the offer of the promises^ or 
not In many of the things of this world, you 
have a choice. You may accept a thing/ if it 
be offered ; or if you do not choose to accept it, 
ybu are only where you were. There is no harm 
done. But here the case is different. If you re- 
fuse the promises^ your refusal is not imprudence, 
but guilt ; and you will not only lose the promises, 
but draw upon yourselves the punishment of dis- 
bbedience. 

The question then, in fact,^ is, not so much 
whether you will accept the promises^ as whether 
you Will live godly or wicked lives ? So that the 
Whole argument is reduced to this one plain 
question, whether you will save your own soul ? 
*— May God of his infinite mercy assist us iitl in 
determining this question, in such a manner as 
the importance of it deserves 1 
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X HE meaning- of the text is, that if you wish to 
cherish in yourself a sense of religion, yoa must 
frequently examine your past life — ^ypu must re- 
collect your niiscarriageSy and form good resolu- 
tions for the f4iture. You must call your ways to 
remembrancey that you may turn your ffiet to 
Crod's testimonies. A man can hardly live ill, who 
frequently examines his past life in this religious 
manner ; and he can hardly live well, who 
neglects it. 

a 2 Is 
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Is it otherwise, think you, in religion, than it 

. is in common life ? To examine frequently 

your accounts, you know, is the certain way to 

be acquainted with the state of your affairs ; and 

to keep them in order. And it is just the same 

in religion. Nothing is more useful in keeping 

a clear account with your own souls, (which is 

certainly the best account you can keep,) than a 

frequent examination of your lives. People 

too, who ai*e ready at accounts^ find it an easy 

matter to ^balance them ; and keep them regular. 

And their doing \i frequently makes it easy. It 

is-lhus also in religion. People of great piety, 

who have lotig, in the scripture phrase, walked 

with Godf are ready at their spiritual accounts. 

The balance against them,^ it may be hoped, is 

not very great, and they can easily bring it to ac* 

count. 

As it is not every body, however, who is so well 

skilled in this spiritual kind of arithmetic, I shall 

endeavour to make it more easy to such of you, as 

are not, by giving you a few rules that may assist 

you in the practice of it. 

The 6rst rule I shall recommend to you, is to 
compare your lives with your duty. 

Now 
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Now there is often much self-deceit in this 
matter of compaTing. We are sometimes apt to* 
think our duty too strict a rule ; and are, therefore^ 
inclined to seek for a more commodious one — 
something more pliant and easy. 

Some, for instance, instead of comparing their 
lives with their duty, are more ready to compare 
them with the mercies of God. " Our sins, it is 
true, (they cry) arc great : but the mercies of Gdd 
are greater." And then they can bring texts of 
scripture to their memory, setting forth his good- 
ness and unwillingness to punish, the children of 
men — that he willeth not the death of a sinner : 
and so forth. 

And all this is very true ; and a great source 
of comfort it is, if it be properly applied. God 
t> unwilling, no doubt, to punish the children of 
men. But then the mischief is, these people for^ 
get, there are as many texts of scripture, which 
prove the justice of God, as his mercy. God is 
merciful, no doubt, to sinners. The redemptiofi 
of the world by Christ is abundant proof.— — But 
we must not suppose they are such sinners, as 
continue in sin, that grace may abound : but 
such sinners as abhor sin, and from their hearts 
repent of it. As certainly therefore as God's 
mercy will pai*don the penitent sinnir^ sa cer- 

Q 3 tainly 
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tainly will his justice find but him who costkiH^s 
wilfully, wieked'^fi^ho trusting in the divine 
mercy, without considering the divine justice, en- 
deavours to screen his sins^ as it were, behind; tbib^ 
^tar of God. 

Others again,, addicted, perhi^^ to soBie fa- 
vourite wiqkedoass, are apt to compare tbeis 
sins, with what they may suppose their virtues. 
' A man cries, It is true I am a great sinnet : but 
I give alms to the poor-^or I go constantly 
lo churcb-H>r I do something,, which I hope 
will lessen the guilt of my sins; and, pei;haps,. 
upon the whole, make a sort of b^ance in n^ 
favour. 

To suich a man the word, of God thus speaks r. 
JBe who is guilty of one is guilty of aU. Thait 
is, he who can commit one sin deliberately, and 
with his eyes open : and excuse and justify hiiii- 
self for that one sin, wouM as readily conmoit 
another sip-^or any sin-^if the temptation had 
been as strong. There is no goodness in such 
uman. 

Another again is ready to lay a stress upon the 
profession, in which be is engaged-^he custotos^ 
of the world, with which his circumstances oblige 
him to comply; and other things which he 
l^pp^ God w^U be graeipusLy pleased to take inta 

tb^ 
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the account: ^^ This business, (be cries) in whicb 
I am engaged — ^or this manher of life^ in whicb 
my fortune has placed me, requires me to do 
many things, which I dp not estactly like. But 
if I do them not, I must be the last of my pro^ 
fession — or I must, perhaps, lay it wholly aside 
— or I must be despised, and liaughed at, by my 
equals," 

Now, in the first place, I apprehend such pieas 
are commonly ill-grounded. If indeed the pro- 
fession in which you are engaged, is in itself an 
iniquitous one, the sooner you get out of it, the 
better. But if your profession be an honest one, 
I cannot conceive you will thrive the worse for 
fair dealing ; or lose your credit, if every one who 
passes your door, points to it, and says, Th€T€ 
dwells an honest man. — After all, however, if you 
cannot give up the ways of the world ;' but must 
put them in competition with your duty, the 
minister pf the gospel can only repeat wb^ tbe 
apostle says: The friendship of tkezvorld is e^ 
mity mth God. 

Lastly, there are some, pn tbeae pceasipp^ who^ 
Instead of comparing tbeir live^ with their duty> 
compare them with the lives pf others. If a man 
appear to himself I^ss wicked tbaa bin^ neighbour, 
k 13 well. He 13 00 tb^ 3a£^ side» He baa gottbo 
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a screen between Iiitn and the worst. And' it id 
bard^ if among the herd of miserable sinners^ 
every man cannpl find one, whose life be may 
think more wicked than hrs own. This was a 
kind of self-examination, yoi>- know, practised 
fbrnieriy by an old sinner, recorded for his pre- 
sumption : Gad^ /' thank thee^ he criedj that I 
am not as other men are^ extorlionfrsy unjusP^ 
and covetoue ^ on even as this Publican. That 
is, he thought he had found a man more wicked 
than himself; and on the easy credit of another's 
sin, thought he had happily secured a balance in 
his own favour. •-T'-But in the book of God it- was 
written otherwise. There it only heightened-bis 
guilt — ^for he that exalteth himself shall be 
abased : but he that humbl^th himself, shall be 
e^alted^ 

III this great matter then between God, and 
jour souls, trust not to this, or that, or any otiier 
deceitful plea.; but be assured you have no way 
of recommending yourselves to God ; but by 
comparing your lives with your duty. That is the 
only kind of comparison, in which you can trust 
If you find the habit of any sin increasing upon 
you, you have nothing to do with the practice of. 
other peoplew—-You have nothing to do^ ^ith 
nfliat is. common in one state of life^ or allowed in . 

another.; 
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anotber.-^All you. have to inquire about, is, whe- 
ther the thing is forbidden in the word of God : 
if it be, all pleas and excuses for transgression, 
and all the interpretations, which the wit of man 
can invent, are deceitful and wicked. . You have 
nothing to trust to, but your own pious endea<» 
vours-H-the' grace of God whicbwill assist those 
endeavours j' and the merits of a holy Saviour, 
which will make atonement for your deficiencies. 

Let me now give you a second rule to assist 
you. It is, frequently to renew the good resolu*> 
.tions you make^ and to compare them with your 
endeavours to keep*them. A good resolution, no 
doubt, is so far virtuous* It is the first step of 
reviving piety^ But consider, that if it end here, 
it is nothing. If you have a journey to take, it 
is something to make yourself ready, and to. set 
•out; but^ at the same; time, it is of no conse- 
quence^ if you only take the first stage and return. 
— Consider this point well. It is of infinite im- 
portance. Do not anfiuse yourselves with general 
notions. Go to particulars. There you come at 
the truth, which is lost in general comparisons. 
-^You have had a custom of swearing, perhaps; 
perhaps of drinking; or of lewdness ; or. of sab* 
l^th-bre.aking ; or of some other wickedojess. 

Have 
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Have yoU) in ibe first place, ever seriously consi^ 
dered in what a bcioous offence to God, you are 
daily living? Have you ever considered what cpPr 
sequences you are drawing on yourself, if you 
should be cut off in the midst of your sins, before 
you have thoroughly forsaken thecn ? Have you 
ever made a resolution against the particulaf sin 
you are addicted to? And how have you kept 
that resolution ? — Do not be afraid. Search to 
the bottom of your heart. It is a necessary work. 
Has God Almighty seen, that you have been se- 
riously in earnest to keep your resolution ? Can 
you lay your hand upon your breast, and call God 
to witness that you have done your utmost to get 
the better of your darling sin^ whatever it is ?--^ 
that if you have ever been surprised again after 
your resolution^ it gives you double distressrr-^nd 
rouses your resolution to exert itself still tooate r— 
If you are clear in all these points,, there is hope, 
through God's assistance, that you ' may gain a 
complete victory. — If not, your resolutions sig- 
nify nothing, unless indeed to increase your guilt. 
A man may put hh handj you know, to the 
plough i but he may also look back ; and if he 
do, you remember what follows — he is not Jit far 
thil kingdom of God. 

And now do not pretend to say, that you have 

S tried, 
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triedj and cant[)ot g^t the better of a wicked habit. 
It is an untrotb. Every babit may be conquered. 
Difficult I grant it is^ if you have long suffered 
your bad habit to grow upon you. But with your 
own best endeavours, and God's assistance through 
Christ, every habit may be overcome. With men 
it may b^ imp/>ssible : but with God aU things 
ore pQssibie. 

On a supposition that good resolution is taking 
firm root in you, I shall just suggest one rule 
more, which may assist you in the examination of 
yourselves; and keep you still more steady in 
your purposes The rule is, to compare the sins 
you have at any time been guilty of, with the plea- 
sure or pain, the advantage or disadvantage you 
may have received from them. By this you will 
get a just infbrmation of what you have already 
gaided or lost by din ; and may judge what you 
have hereafter to expect. So that, on the whole, 
you may judge whether you are likely to be a 
gainer or a loser by the bargain. 

Perhaps you have gotten a habit of drinking. 
The question is, What advantage have you gained 
by it ? I suppose you will aliedge the pleasure 
oi drinking — and enjoying the mirth of a few 
riotous companions — perhaps^ if you durst speak 

out. 
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out, you may alledge the pleasure of getting drudfe. 
This is all, however, you can alledge. But now, 
on the other hand, what have you lost by it? Ndt 
to mention the concern of your soul, you have 
lost perhaps your health — you are become bloated 
and diseased — ^you have lost your character pro- 
bably as a punctual man of business**— -you have 
lost your friends and customers — you have brought 
your family perhaps to beggary. At least you have 
been injured in some of these things. Are you 
then a gainer upon the whole ? If not, lay it down 
as a rule^^ that the pleasure of drinking costs 
more than it is worth; and that you will endea- 
vour with all your might to break yourself of this 

vile habit and become a sober man ^. 

* 

Perhaps you have gotten a habit of swearing. 
What advantage arises from this sin ? Recollect 
all you have gained by it.— What ! Can you re^ 
collect nothing ? Does no advantage of any kind 
arise from it ? What a fool then you are to risk 
damnation for nothing 1 By all means lay aside 
this sin, as above all others a losing bargain. 

In this way, I would advise you, in all other 

^ In the hour of festivity, when the bounds of temperance 
are exceeded, there is little difference between the riotous 
jnirth, and loose conversation of the higher and lower vul- 
var. Drunkenness is a great leveller* 

instances^ 
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instances, to compare the sin you have commit- 
ted, with the jpskin it bath cost you ; or the injury 
you have received from it. — And is apy great wis- 
dom, think you, requisite for this? You have 
sense enough when you go to market, not to give 
more for a thing than it is worth. At market, you 
take care to ipform yourselves of the goodness of 
the several commodities yoii purchase. You in- 
quire into their real worth ; and then into the price 
that is set upon them : and you hold off in your 
bargain, till you have adjusted the one to the 
other.. You would fear your neighbours would- 
laugh at you, if they should see you give twice as 
much for a commodity as it was worth: your 
sense and judgment would be called in question. 
Let me then beseech you only to be as care- 
ful in a business that concerns your immortal 
souUf as you are in a two'penny matter at a mar- 
ket.— —When you go to market, therefore, for 
the pleasures of sin, (for this is^ in fact* the case : 
you buy a commodity by paying a price,) . consi- 
der well, before you strike the bargain by com- 
mitting the sin. Examine the real value of the 
pleasures it promis^ — how short they are-r-what 
tbeir nature is; and what their circumstances? 
Examine next, the price you are to pay — whether 
for the pleasure of getting drunk, for instance ; of 

for 
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* 

for the pleasure of cursing and swearing — or for 
any other unlawful pleasure, you ane not charged 

inore than the thing is really worth ? ^^Now if 

you could only coolly and deliberately prevail 
with yourselves to do this, when you go to pur- 
chase the pleasures of sin, one should hope, th^ 
drunkard, the common swearer, the whore-mon^ 
ger, the adulterer, and all other sinners, would 
draw back a little^ before |hey venture to mnkiB s6 
disadvantageous, so deceitful, so ruinous a bar- 
gain.— —Our blessed Saviour, you miay remem<^ 
ber, takes notice of this miserable kind of traffic : 
and let his words sink deep in your hearts. What 
is a man profited^ if he should gain the whak 
worlds and lose his mum soul f or, what shall a 
man give in ejf change for his soul? 

Lastly, to incline us still more to ej^amine ouf' 
iioaysj and turn our feet unto Go£s testimonies, 
let us add fervent prayer to (jrod. Before the 
great searcher of hearts, let us humbly tof^es^ 
those sins which we cannot hide; and bewail those 
corruptions which we cannot wholly overcome; 
praying always, that God will assist us by his holy 
spirit— that he will succour us in the hour of 
temptation*— *that he will strengthen our resolu- 
tions ; help us to gain a conquest over sin — and 

finally 
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finally pardon us through the atonement of a 
blessed Redeemer. 

Thus, my brethren, let us all, by our own best 
endeavours, assisted by the grace of God, exa- 
mine our accounts here, in order to fit ourselves 
for that great account we must all render up to 
God hereafter. His will stand the clearest in 
that great day, whose accounts Wrth his Own soul 

have here beeti kept the most exact. And 

may God, of his infinite mercy, grant that we 
may all so call our ways to remembrance^ that 
we may turn our feet unto his testimonies. 
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1 coaixTHiANs, ix. 10. 

HE THAT PLOUGHETH SHOC:^D PLOUGH IN 
HOPE — AND H£ THAT. THRESUETH IN HOP£) 
SHOULD BE PARTAKER OF HIS HOPE. 



vjOD hath given us in the Bible^ the clearest 
revelation of his will : but he hath also given 
us, to assist the Bible^ books of instruction 
wherever we throw our eyes. The man who seeks 
for religious wisdom, can throw them no wher6 
without receiving it. The lilies of the field, 
which are ctU down and wither^ will impress him 
with the great lesson of mortality. The ravens, 
which sow notf nor gather into barnSy wilf teach 
him dependence on Divine Providence. The, 
sluggard is sent to the ant for instruction — 'the 

intempe- 
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intemperate man, to the 80w» that wallowetb in 
the mire — and die proud mao is put in mind of 
the worm, which is destined, one day, to banquet 
upon him. 

BliD'aoCiidst all the topics of iostraetion, which 
the booik of nature holds out, there are none so 
apt, and various, as: those suggested in the text^ 
from the culture of the earth. The husbandman 
has the bootc of wisdbm continually before him; 
and it is his own fault, if he do not gather in** 
struction fr<>m it. 

To assist him however in reading this wis« 
book, though indeed it is open to us all, i 
shail, in the following discourse, point out a 
few of those various^ pieces of instructioh it sett 
before us. 

And firsts the very ground you cultivate, af« 
lords much instruction. Without proper tillage^ 
you know, it will bear nothing : and the more it 
is cukivated, the more it will produce. AxiA 
though ;there are many different kinds of soil^ 
yet none is so bad, but it may be improved ; and 
none so good, but without improvement, it will 
become barren. — Now what instruction have we 
here ! How aptly does the ground represent our 
minjds; and bnng' daily to pur remembran.ce th« 

VOL. I. a need 
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need we have of culture? As the ground miist 
be disposed to receive the seed, so must our 
minds to receive the truths of the gospel. A 
proud, self-conceited disposition efTectually stops 
all the inlets to religious knowledge. Prejudices 
become arguments; and our own reason^ how* 
ever uninformed/becomes (be standard of truth* 
Our blessed Saviour, you remember, in ione of 
bis parables» explains the different dispositions of 
men towards religious truths by different kinds 
of ground. He speaks of the hardened ground^ 
that will receive no .seed — of the neglected 
ground, in which the seed is choked — and of 
the good ground^ which being properly prepared, 
brings forth fruit in abundance. As our blessed 
Saviour himself therefore uses this explanation, 
you may be sure it is a just one. You ought all 
therefore to consider this parable as spoken to 
you ; and each of you reflect, which of these 
several kinds of ground he resembles—whether 
your minds are open and ready to receive in- 
;5truction-^-or whether they are shut up and. 
hardened against it ? 

After the instruction, which you receive 
from the ground, consider next, what instruc- 
tion may be gathered from seed-time. On this, 

you 
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N^ii Icnow, all the hopes of the husbandman 
depend. If he did not sow his seed, he could 
Jiave no hope of harvest. — — — And does not this 
teach you a lesson of the utmost consequence ? 
Can you have any expectation of a blessed bar* 
vest, if you have made no preparation for it by a- 
9eed-time? Let those who will not read God's* 
word in one way, read it in another. From the 
field they may learn, that as it is necessary to 
$ow seed in order to produce a harvest; so surely 
is religious instruction necessary to form a chrism 
tian. Wliat makes the difference between the 
mrnd of a heathen, and that of a christian? The' 
ofne has received instruction, the other has not*-* 
By receiving instruction^. \%Vkoi meant barely, 
listening to it; but laying it up in your minds. 
The seed would only lie useless on the surface of 
the earth, unless it were harrowed in. — I speak; 
however only of religious instruction. To nam* 
bers of you, much learnii^ would be of little use^ 
Bat without filling your minds with religious 
k'uowledge, by reading, hearing, and meditating^ 
they*will be like mere uncaltivated wastes^ 

From the seed-time let us follow the com 
as it springs up. Here you observe a new ap« 
pearance. As the bJade comet h up^ then come 

ft 2 ufi 
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up the tares ^o-^those weeds of irsarious kinds, 
\ivbicb spring u^ among the com. Here lbjd> 
huJBbandman's labour is again called out If Im^ 
be hot it the pains of cutting down tbe weeds^ 
bis corn ml] be greatly injored^ if not doatrpyed* 
r<^@esides^ tbe evil does not stop in tbe Hreeds^ 
tbemiBelves. If tbey are. left to increaMy tb^ 
miscbtef spreads. Eacb of th^m shed^ its Beed; 
and if tbe noxious produce be not stpppe4> tfie 
ground is entirely fouled. He certidnlyt ^^ 
wts down the weeds as early as be -cao^ and 
keeps continually preventing tbeir growjtb* takfif« 
tbe best metbqd of keeping bis ground cte^n* 
Wben tberl weeds are suffered to seed, the evil is 
almost past prevention. ^ ... 

.What admirable instruction arises . fronsi all 
this I Our Saviour says, on nmny occastqxis : He 
tsio hat ft ear^ to hear^ let him hear. To bioi» 
w1k9 looks into this book of wisdom^ it may be 
said, be who bath eyes to see, leC bim sf f^ One 
should think indeed be could hardly help soeh 
]ng> how plainly the. follies and vices of men are! 
displayed in the weeds mixed among, the tx>rn.. 
Most men have their minds sown with both. ' 
Pew. are without some good seed in theirfbearts ; 
and no man is without many weeds.-r-Here tbeo 
is. a labour imposed on all. If we think, it ne^ 

cessary 
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pessary te cleanse our fields from weeds ; bow 
macb more necessary is it to destroy the weeds 
in our minds-Hthose bad ioelt^^tions of variow 
kinds, ' which spring up in tbem? Some fields 
produce oae kind of weed more than anotben; 
as some vpen are addicted more to one kind of 
wickedness than another. But we all may have 
business ' enough ' bf this kind on our haiids«-rr» 
We see also, riiat if the husbandman does noC 
destroy the weeds, every one, by attttHling its 
growth, multiplies. — It is thus too with all 
wicked habits. Wickedness produces its seed, 
and inoreases, like all other weeds : and We maf 
4ay itilown as a rule, that he, who indulges atly 
one wickedness, will not scruple'anotfaer: nay^ 
that be will probably indulge any, whenever ^ 
proper temptation occurs. 



• ' ')»• ,..i».\j<>. 



Wh'Ick therom is ripe, the harvest ^Ofi^s^ai 
The reiiipers enter the -field— the com h xroi 
down, -and laid up in bams. The qiiali^< tif 
the grain is now .fixed; This is the nk>stt<u^ 
^tant i^eason. Afteir %his^ thib gniiA neitbetr 
iltiains Increase, hot- sufi^ dinlin«tiDh.<<^^'^ 
Whiait an instructive lessoti h«ve v^ here ! H^^ 
ktrohgly are we iietif!ii^»$e|d of thb great cMMd 
^qehcee^ of taettedity ! We are cirt downl^y 

R 3 death 
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^eatb, like the harvest of the field. As the qtii^ 
Kty of the grain is fixed/ when it is cut down; 
80 is also the stf^e of the soul. Good and bad^ 
with regard to it^ is new decided ;- and it has 
only to await the general doom. In the mean 
time, as the corn when cut, is harvested, and 
laid up in barns; so when we are dead, our 
great harvest-home ensues% We are laid up in ' 
our last repository:, the 'grave, till the day of 
judgmtet.. 

Aftsr the corn is laid up^ in. the barn, the 
great trial of it comes on. It is brought to the 
threshing-floor ; where the goodness or badness 
of the grain at once appears. Its goodness or 
badness was ^xed, as we observed, at the har«- 
vest: but it is the threshing-floor, which dhr 
eovers it; and the winnowing fan, which sepa- 
mtea the grain from the chaff*.   Here we have 
ao exact a representation of the last great judg^ 
Bient; that one should think it could hardly be 
overlooked. We are brought before our great 
Judge : who with an unerring ru)e separates the 
good from the bad. The threshingofloor, and 
the winnowing fan, are indeed such exact repre* 
aentations of the great conclusion of all things; 
^at tbej; are oft€j)> in this view, alluded to in 

scripture* 
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iscripture* We read therie of our great Judge, 
zohose fan is in his hand, with which he will 
throughly purge his floor, and gather his wheat 
into his garner; but will burn up the chaff with 
unquenchable jire. 

Thus I have explained to you, my brethren, 
some of the great religious truths, which arise 
from the consideration of the common labours 
of the husbandman. The preparation of the 
ground — the sowing of the seed — the weeding of 
it while it grows — the reaping of it — the harvest- 
home — the threshing-floor, and the winnowing 
fan, may all put us in mind of some great truth, 
which may be useful to us, in our religious life 
—truths which though more plainly revealed in 
scripture, God hath thought proper also daily to 
remind us of in the works of his creation. 

But now, besides these great truths, there are 
many others, which an observant person may 
draw from the various parts of tillage. 

In the first place, nobody has such frequent 
opportunities^ as the husbandman, of adoring 
the over-ruling hand of God. He sees whatevef 
seed be puts into the ground, it produces the 
same kind; and in the hope of this he sows his 

r4 . wheatjr 
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wheat, bis barley, and bi9 otber grain,. Mch in 
its season ; always depending on this rogularityA 
which never fails to give the kind of produce be 
expects.— -^ Let him stop a moment, and ask 
himself, whether he thinks it possible, that every 
thing could be preserved in this regular order^ 
if the aflfairs of the world were not governed by 
an all powerful God ? Chance could not possibly 
produce so much regularity. 

But now, tliough God by all this regutarity 
convinces mankind, that he over-rules the 
world ; yet we are reminded also of our depend- 
ence upon him by various instances. The bus* 
bandman, above all otiiers, has this great truth 
continually before his eyes. He sees it is not by 
bis own care and prudence, that the season is 
favourable ; or the crop abundant He sees, Im 
cannot command rain or sunshine, as he t.bl«ks 
best. He sees the year is often more wet ; and 
often more parched, than he could wisl). For 
all this, he must depend solely on God, From 
hence therefore he should learn a thankful ac- 
knowledgment to his Maker, for all the gpod he 
receives; and should take the bad as intended tp 
eheck his love for the world; and as those means 
of trial, which he ought to improve into religion 
by resijgnation. 

There 
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There are other religious troths, which the 
husbaDdman is particularly in the way of observ«> 
ing. He cannot turn up a <lod of earth, Witb« 
out beii^g , reminded of his beginning and bis 
end. Dust thou art^ and unto dust slialt thau 
return. The very worm that crawls beneath 
his plough tells him that his flesh shall see cor^ 
ruption; and that worms shall destroy his body^ 
Bjt there is one great truth, on which I 
cannot help dwelling a little more ; and that is 
the strong representation, which every part of 
nature, and especially the growth of corn, holds 
out, of the resurrection of the dead* The year 
dies away in the winter. All things are inani- 
mate. The ground is without herbage : the 
tree without leaves. Nothing can give a more 
exact picture of death ; and they, who should see 
all this desolation, without being acquainted 
with the change of seasons, would conclude, that 
the world bad now little longer to last. But at 
the approach of spring ail this appearance of 
death goes off. The grass grows; the leaves 
shoot ; and the forest revives with new beauty.. 
What a strong emblem is this of a resurrection 
from the dead! Yet it is still held out. more 
strongly in corn ; which ia buried in the ground^ 
where it rots and dies. But there is a principle 

of 
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of life in it, which rises again, and opens into a 
ten-fold improvement The tree, which re** 
.yives in the spring, receives but little addition 
to its growth. It is not therefore so just an em^ 
blem of the resurrection from the dead, as a 
grain of corn, which receives after its death so 
great an increase. It was this part of the rer 
semblance, which so particularly struck St. Paul ; 
It is sown in corruption ; it is raised in incor^ 
ruption. It is sown in dishonour; it is raised 
in glory. It is sown in weakness ; it is raised 
in power. So also is the resurrection of the 
dead. 



Thus, my brethren, I have explained tayo(i> 
in a variety of instances, the instruction you maf 
receive from the culture of the ground. If you 
have not time to read your Bibles so much a» 
you ought, you see^ you may reap instruction, 
while you pursue your daily labour. Our blessed 
Saviour, you know, spoke in parables ; which is^ 
in other words, instructing us from the things 
we see around us: and there is no doubt, but 
God Almighty bath, for our sakes, mixed inr 
struction« with the things of this world ; that we 
may always have before us the nieans of im- 
provements Doth God take care for oxen f 
. 3 the 
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the apostle asks, or saith he it altogether for our 
sakes ? For our sakes no doubt, this is written : 
that as it follows in the, t^xt, he that plougheth, 
should plough in hope : and he that threshethy 
should be partaker of his hope. 

That we may all correct our faitlts, and im« 
prove ourselves by every mean of instruction thai 
is offered, whether more directly in the Bible; 
or more obscurely in the field ; may God of his 
infinite mercy grant, through the assistance of 
ibis holy spirit 
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JOHN, XIX. 30. 



IT IS FINISHED. 



1 HIS affecting expression, at the close of our 
blessed Saviour's life, was the conclusion, as it 
were, of the grand scheme of the redemption of 
mankind. It is Jinished, said the holy Sufferer ; 
and bowing his head, gave up the ghost. 

In contemplating these awful words I shall 
ebew you Jirst^ what Christ Jinished for our sake 
ud secondly^ what we ought to finish for his. 



With regard to what Christ Jinished^ in the 
first place> the prophecies respecting the Messiah 

were 
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were completed. ^Those which predicted his^ 

miraculous birth — his briaging salvation to all. 
mankind — the miracles he wrought— the maaoec 
of his. death— and his being made an offering} 
an atonement for sin — were all now fulfilled*:. 
The completion of this great work, the holy Jesus 
had no doubt in view, when he cried out> as l^e: 
expired, // is finished^ 

Then also the types and ceremonies, particu* 
larly the sacrifices of the Jewish Ic^w, were ful« 
filled. The devout Jew, no doubt, often felt 
himself at a loss for the meanii^ of these myste- 
rious rites, atid though he was too pious to 
question their propriety, as they had been ap^^^ 
pointed by God himself; yet he could not but 
wish to have a more perfect insight into their 
hidden meaning. ^All this darkness was now 
dispelled, when the blessed Jesus from the cross 
^declared, that all was finished. Then was sei^a 
the propriety of those mystical representations*^ 
the various sacrifices of the law— the passover— ? 
the paschal lamb — the high-priest eotering the 
holy of holies — and all the other parts of the 
Jleivish ritual. 

Again, the sufferings of the Messiah were now. 

^nished. In what those mysterious sufferings. 

consisted — wiiat was the extent 0f theak--<**aaidi 

whether^ 
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whether, severely as they affected the body> they 
did not still more severely affect the mind, we 
know not It is certain they were very acute^ 
No man's sorrows t we are assured, were like 
hiS" sorrows. A painful life, great part of which 
had' been spent iii poverty and labour, was closed 
ih torment and criiel anguish^ But all was now 
: over. The holy Sufferer bowing his head, and 
drying, It isfinishedj gave up the ghost. — To this 
great event was afterwards added Christ's gloHous 
resurfection from the dead. 

These gr^at works the Messiah Jinished to 
give evidence to the truth of the grand scheme^ 

iti which he had engaged. -With regard to 

the great works, he finished^ in which man was 
more immediately concerned, we may mention 
fitst his opening the gospel to all mankind. 
We suppose indeed, that all, who before the 
coming of Christ lived up to the lights they had 
received^ were saved through his merits, though 
the great atonement was not yet made. But 
now all had the means offered them of holier 
living, than they had before : and these means 
were to be extended — and we have no doubt, 
will, it! due time, be extended — to all the 
nations upon earth. The Jewish government^ 
bad performed its office, in being, as the apostle 
^ says. 
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says, our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ, Its 
services therefore were no longer wanted. This 
great event then of offering the gospel freely to 
all mankind, no doubt, the blessed Jesus hAd in 
view, when he declared from the cross^ that all 
was finished. 

Another great work^ which our blessed Saviour 
finished^ was to give us a complete rule of life — 
the means of observing that rule, through the 
assistance of God's holy spirit — together with a 
perfect example of piety and virtue. To the 
example^ we always find him as attentive as to 
the precept. He has instructed his disciples in 
ho virtue, of which he has not also given a pat- 
tern in himself: and the precept, and the ex* 
ample together, make that rule of conduct^ 
which is to direct the christian life. The com- 
pletion of this great work also was, no doubt, 
included in our Saviour's dying words. It is 
finished. 

But the grand work of redemption, which 
Christ perfected for man, was his enabling him to 
triumph over death and the grave, by making 
that atonement for his sins, which he could never 
have made for himself* In what mysterious way 
the death of Christ atones for the sins of man- 
kind, we know not— -nor does it become us to 

inquire. 
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kiquire. 1£ we l)eli6ve the scriptures, we. must 
also believe, that had it opt been for this wo^* 
derAil instance of love^ in whatever way accepted 
hy tbd Almighty, we abould have had nothing to 
stand between our guilt an4 God's displeasure ; 
and had been left without the least hope of ever- 
testing happiness. 

Having thus briefly sepn the work, which 
<aur blessed Saviour fished for our sake, let us 
now see, as I proposed secondly, what we are to 
^nish for ius* 

It ;was the great intention of the gpspel to re* 
store mankind^ as much ^s possible, to that purity 
and innocence, in which our fiF$t parents were 
created. If they h^d continued to live in thathap* 
py state, they wp^ld not havQ wanted a Saviour 
It l9eems therefore to follow^ that to bring us again 
a$ nearly as possible to that holy state, was ibe 
great design of our Saviour's coming into the 
world. Faith in him, is the mean^ by which we 
•©bey the gospel. The great point therefore be- 
fore us is a holy life. At the sanae time, as it ia 
impossible for man, in his present depravity, to at- 
tain that height of perfection, which our first pa« 
i^ents lost, our blessed Saviour's death was to do for 
lis what we could not do for oufselves. It obfairtai 

for 
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for US that pardon for our repented sins, which, 
afUr our best endeavours^ we all want It is 
43till however expected, that we should do all we 
can. As heaven is opened to our view, we are 
taught to consider this world only as a passage to 
it*-*— a state of preparation to fit and qualify us 
for it. 

It is not hoWever supposed, that we are to 
live in this world, as if we had no connection 
with it. God certainly intends, that we should 
be industrious, and careful, and provide for our 
families. All he enjoins is, that we should do 
this inhocentlyy and moderately*— *that we should 
mix the great business of religion with the less 
concerniug business of life — that while we pro- 
vide for our bodies, we should provide also for 
our souls — that in the comparison we should rate 
the former as nothing — that while we serve our- 
selves, we should not injure others— ^that we should 
look up to God, as the giver of every thing we 
enjoy ; and serve him with gratitude for all his 
goodness* Under these restrictions, it is certainly 
allowable for a christian to be concerned about 
the things of this world. 

But now, though we are to consider ourselves 
thus as connected with the world, we are, at the 
same time, to consider the M'orld as an enemy, 

VOL. I. . s which 
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wlifdi wt imurt xtppcxe on tr^ry side. As it is 
w«antliir a stMe ef trid as ureU «b an habita*^ 
tfo^ it ^ib6iRNi»ifith ctrcuiMBnoes of every kiiid^ 
fjiod aad >b&d. Sdniie people are tetnpted witii 
TidMi md «Mie wi& povcirfy-'-HHiiBe witk lugh 
«tatt()M, ^and some wilAi hm ; and we are jo^ 
structed to consider every state as our means df 
cttiriy *«od tarn it Ito our fature advantage. 

iBot the leni{)tet9ons winch the world Air^ 
mfshaii wodd lie eif little comeqpieace, if we bad 
WH m^kh^ ourselves appetites^ «nd passions cor- 
Qftepondihg with them. Now all these ^^iftpb- 
^tJSB, and pasmoffs^ are highly useful til them- 
Vlivai, aod eiimniAy fitted to the stale, in 
-which we Uce^ Birt as they mre aU liaMe 4o 
yeat eKCCs s es ; and as this tendency to ^xdM^ 
Awomes our temptation, and means of trial, we 
^ttust watch over theos^ oiid ^tfjicUy endeavour 
^ teep tiicm witinn tfte ^bouiMb lof rd^te* 
^^osin every thing there is the us^ and tbe 
i«lbuM. In our 7asmss-i>4i our appetites*^in 
liating tind driii]cmg*M4n steep-^ amnsemettts 
•M4n eviery tUng ^e^ there is m due end-«NAiat 
end which God Almighty inCenAed-'-'and theire 
As likewisie the faulty extreme. In wiiat that 
4ue «nd consiMs, the holy sciiptoN^ honestly 
Idterpretc^l, will easily siiew us. Att beyond 
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that point is sin, however the fashions of the 
world may seduce us often to think it innocent 
o^-^Our thoughts too, as well as our passions, and 
appetites, are great seducers. They are apt to 
run on follies, and vanities, if not on wicke4ness« 
These too should be well governed, and kept in 
order : and the more so, as from the quickness 
with which they enter ithe mind, it is difficult to 
guard against them. An action is perfected 
deliberately; and gives room for recollection, 
during the completion of it. But thought 13 
instantaneous ; and must be watched at the very 
entrance.-r--?-rln short, there is nothing in the 

r 

world, eith^ within, or without ourselves, which 
does not seem intended ^& the means of trial, 
and from which we may not derive ei^er good, 
or bad. 

Now the great work, n^ brethren, which we 
have tojinisht is to pass religiously through thiis 
world of temptation—- to separate the good from 
the bad— <-<and to improve ourselves in' religious 
rhabits, from every circumstance that can hap- 
,pen— rfrom prosperity-r-from adversity---^om 
.faealtb-<^rom sickness—from sorrow— from joy 
"•v'from good usage, and ba^ tisage**^tbe kindness 
iof friends, and the malice of enemies-^-^in short, 
to make every circumstance the occasion of either 

s s praise 
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praise — or thanksgiving— or gratitude to the great 
Giver of things^ — or of forbearance— or resigna- 
tion — or the better ordering of some passion. 
aAnd all . this we are well enabled to do by the 
precepts of the gospel, founded on faith, and 
trust in our blessed Redeemer— on devout prayer, 
and the assistance of God's holy spirit. 

And now, my brethren, it behoves us all to 
consider, whether we have properly performed 
this great work, which we are thus appointed to 
finish. We are all on our passage to eternity. 
We shall all soon come to the end of our course 
in this world, and be under a necessity to say of 
the work we leave behind, of whatever nature. 
It is finished. Finishedc it must be, in some shape. 
It is our parts to see how. As to the profli- 
gate, and abandoned, who spend their lives in a 
continued course of wickedness, who go on with- 
out any reflection of what is to come, we must 
leave them, I fear, to finish their work in their 
own miserable way. 

But now, my brethren, there are many, who 
would pass in the world for decent christianSf 
and yet think very little of the great work, 
which they have to finish. What shall we say 
of him, whose chief concern in this world hath 
been tbe business of it? who hath toiled through 

life, 
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liffe, after his profession~his trade — his farm— 
or \?hatever his business bath been ? I have led 
a busy life, he cries: I have greatly improved 
my fortune. I began the- world with little: 
but how few in my station have done better.— 
And who finds fault with you for laying your- 
self out industriously on any of these employ- 
ments ? It is right, and fit you should. — ^Bu. 
still the gospel asks you^ Is this all the work 
you have Jinished ? Have you left every thing 
relating to another world unfinished f Among 
all the works, which you have Jinished^ have you 
Jinished nothing for your soul's sake ? — Have 
you taken no pains to instruct yourself in the 
principles of your religion ?— Have you never 
inquired into its evidences ?•— Have you left all 
to chance ; and are a christian only by rote ?-— 
If you can give no answer lo these questions, it 
is a pity your time has been so entirely ^tkep up 
with your profession, your trade, or your farm. ' 
They will soon be at an end ? — and then — ^- 
Surely this point deserves consideration. 

Again, what shall we say of that man, whose 
chief concern in this world hath been the plea- 
sures and amusements of it.: — He hath kept clear 
indeed of any great vice; but hath seen yeiur 
after year pass over him in the same thoughtless 

8 3 manner 
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manner— one idle amusement following anothei- 
—-and every day spent first in contriving some 
new aorasemen^ and then in enjoying it. Whed 
such pleasurable men come to the close of life^ 
and say, as they must say, It is Jtmshtd; VThat, 
they may be asked, is Jinished f The feast— ^thfe 
dance*— the joyous meeting, arie all now over.— ^ 
And yet still there is no harm in these thingi^; 
if they have been taken with innocence^ inode- 
ration^ and without interfering with things of 
consequence, tn the e^(ress lies the mischief: 
But what numbers are there who take them in 
the excess ? Alas^ we are gentle censurers of bthr- 
selves. We allow a great deal to attiusemehtr 
with a quiet — a very quiet conscience. A taste 
for pleasure is strong ; and can easily answer all 
the objections that religion makes to its excess. 
—But a time willconie, when these objectrods 
will rise with a strength, that cannot be resisted. 
At the close of life, when all is finished^ we miay 
asls oursdves, or however, at a later j^riod, it 
will be aiked. What hjriishedf Was a well- 
spent life j/inished f Was any good done to rilake 
that li^c rcbemberied ? Were any Kabfts of vir- 
tue formed ? Any h^venly affectiotis gaiAed ^ 
Were the good things of this world never 
aibtt^d to iftny sfdful puf p6se ? t)iA you A^ake ia 

friend 
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friend of the mammoA (if untigkteQiuoefAi, k^ 
coBsidering yourself aa the stew^r^ ef G^'ft 
Uessiiigs? and JaTiag out tbt OYerpJua QXk ywff 
sufferiDg neighboufs? Hare any of the99 t^agn 
been finished ?  » nl f ao^ remensber the olcm 6f 
such a life as youis. It is affecstingly told m thil 
aecouBt we have ol one, whQ laid up hia gop^ 
f9r many years ; and thought of jSn^hing iiQn 
thing hut a life of pleasure^ saying to hia soul, 
Thau hasfmuch goods iaid up^ for mcm^ ^i^rs ; 
take thine ease; e^ drink^ asfd be menmf.rr^ 
Here the life and death of the person v^ bad 
finished nothing but a life of pleasure, *follow 
close together; and are therefore the more 
affecting. In real life> the days of pleasure ^ and 
the fatal account at the end, are often lengthened 
into wider space ; and therefore affect us not so 
strongly. But the cases otherwise are exactly the 
same.—- Remember him alsOj who left all unfi- 
nishedj but the gratifications of the world — whose 
only concern was to clothe himself with purple and 
fine linen^and to fare sumptuously exieryday. Re* 
collect bis doom : Son^ remember that thou in thy 
life- time, receivedst thy good thingS'^Xh^X is, all 
the good things thou ever thoughtest about — Now 
thou art tormented^ 
These examples, my brethren, were recorded 
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for our use. Let us receive them as such ; and 
always bear iii mind, the insignijicance with which 
such characters pass through this world ; and the 
guilty with which they enter the next. 

How different is that hoble apostolic exulta-. 
tion, to which with all humility we should look 
up : The time of my departure is at handy I have 
fought a good fight — I have kept the faith:— I 
have finished my course. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness^ which 
the Lord^ the righteous Judge^ shall give me in 
that day. 
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JOHN, V. 38. 

THE HOUR IS COMING, IN THE WHICH ALL 
THAT AEE IN THE GRAVE SHALL HEAR 

HIS voice; and shall , come forth: 

THEY THAT HAVE DONE GOOD, UNTO THE 
RESURRECTION OF LIFE ; AND THET THAT 
HAVE DONE EVIL, UNTO THE RESURRECTION 
OF DAMNATION. 



X HE histories of this world are filled with the 
lives and actions of men while they continue 
on earth: and it may be an amusement at least, 
to read of those celebrated persons, who have 
distinguished themselves by their knowledge — 
by their political wisdom — or by their great at- 
chievements. But all these histories of the fa- 
mous dead, are confined within the compass of 
a few years. :£ach busy life concludes in the 
grave. 

But 
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But the awful passage I have Just read to you, 
is history of a. different kind. It takes up the 
history of xoan^ where the worldly historian 
leaves him. Here the history commences after 
death. Here we are told what are the transac- 
tions, in which we shall be engaged after our 
bodies lie down in ifee dusl; when we shall be 
called out to live— not through the few HeetiQg 
years of a mortal life — but through the ^^cpiiQse 
of eternity. Here too is contained not pnly the 
history of others, but of ourselves. Howeyer 
low we are, we shall figure in this higtory. For 
here the splendid actions^ and partial distinctions 
of mankind are all lost. The inhabitant of (he 
palace, and of the cottage, are equally concerned. 
The peasant and the monarch make a figure in 

this history equally conspicuous. Let us then 

turnover this awful pi^e with fear, and tsoior 
Wng. Let it ini press us aU with its vast .mi' 
avBmmng contenta— but let it ohiedly knpress >tbe 
proad man wit^ this instructive lesson, thiEt ke 
wifi now ^nd all the objects of his «corn «ni an 
equaUty wiith hiiweif« 

Tb£ ^rst expression that cknands owr aMm« 
tion, Is the lolemn inteoduction : The hour v$ 
coming. One of the shortest periods of time kk 

mentioned, 
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Mentiohedf to shew how speedHy (as Smt m we 
(Ourselves ar6 concerned) God would hav^ ui 
suppose these grent events wiM take place. We 
at^ not told the year is coikiin{(---<>r the day in 
coming: but the honr is coming; ^ich inti-^ 
mates to us^ that we should accustom ourselves 
to measure our lives by die shortest spanii The 
longest life h divided into h(yur^ which soon 
fleet away one after another. It appears indeed 
the intention of God> through every part of his 
revealed willy to inculcate upon us, and recom- 
hiend to our constant consideration — the short* 
ness of a mortal life. All the htaagc^ by which 
it is represented in scripture, are of the ^caytogi 
transitory kind. It is grass that withereth-^ 
h a Qowevj which fkdeth — it is a vapour which 
vanisheth.— The meaning of all- which images, 
Isj that God would remove from us all ideas of 
considering this world as our home : and, there# 
fore, in his holy reveiatfon he always represetiii 
it as short. All these images' therefore of Va- 
i^iihing time, lare lesnons of mortality. Tiiey 
prochum the kaur is comings which will ^t e 
shout period to every thing here.— —Consider, 
tfatr^foret this short period in the light only ^ 
time knt to yon ; and conmder for what iputposes 
it h kMi-^^^^iisA wch fleeting hour iway be eett^ 

mated 
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mated as a portibn of that time, which is to 
. lead you to a happy eternity. Let us no^; then 
suffer our hours to' fleet past us, one after an- 
other^ unnoticed, In all cases an hour may be 
improved— in some it may be of the first iniT 
portance. When we talk therefore of the short- 
ness of an hour, we mean not to depreciate its 
value. If we neglect our hours^ we can have no 
value for our time. 

But let us proceed in this awful history of the 

' dead ; and see what is to ensue, when the hour 

comeiK St. Peter introduces the scene with 

wonderful grandeur.- The day of the Lord 

will come^ in which the heavens shall pass axoay 
with a great noisej and the elements melt with 
fervent heat : the earth also, and all the works 
that are therein shall be burnt up. '-^ThenyKS the 
text tells us, all who are in the grave shall hear 
his voicey and shall come forth. 

The passage^ all who are in ihe grave^ seems 
immediately to refer to the resurrection of the 
body— a doctrine, which the goispel very plainly 
inculcaties.—- — Where our souls take their flight, 
when our bodies lie down in the dust, till the 
general resurrection, is a question, which hath 
much employed the conjectures of mankind. 

Some 
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Some have supposed them to remain in a state of 
sleep till that time ; and that> as we read a thou- 
sand years are with God^ only as one day^ a 
person may die, and yet his soul may awaken, as 
it were, instantaneously into judgment, though 
ages may have passed between his death and re- 
surrection. Others again have thought, the soul 
will immediately enter a state of happiness, or 
misery ; though it may not experience so full a 
degree of either, as after the judgment of the 
great day : while others have supposed it to re- 
main in some middle state. — After all, it is best 
to refer such curious questions to a future time. 
If God had thought it necessary for us to have 
been acquainted with them, he would have re- 
vealed them plainly. It seems, however, to be 
the decisive doctrine of scripture, that whatever 
may be the immediate state of our souls, our bo- 
dies, in some spiritualized form which we under- 
stand not, shall be again united to them. And 
in some parts of scripture a YeaBon seems to be 
given, that as the soul and body had sinned or 
acted uprightly together in this world ; they 
^ight in the next be united, in rewiard, or pu- 
nishment. As to the difficulty of gathering up 
jail the particles of human bodies, however dis- 
persed through air, earth, or sea, and other dif- 
ficulties with regard to the fluctuation of parts, 

and 
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mti aftmeiiesd of each body ; tfaey caa only bf 
4iffioullies with those, who have qot properly 
coo^idfired the omnipoteoc^ .of tbi^t Go4> who 

  

arigioaUy cre^fe^ inao out of dusti and can op 
dpubt as ea&ily restore him.-— rr'Thie .exprcwioa 
therefore, all who art in the grave, aeoms ti^ in- 
clude all who are deads and wlien the hour 
tometb^ this uoioo of soqI aod body mil tofcf 
place* 

This 18 an bofur iodeed of awful visitation to 
Idlr-nof dfeadfiiil i^sitation to numbers. Ail mbff 
jme in tJkcgrarse jball Aear his voice, and j$haU 
e&me forth. Come forth they must z but mitk 
9V)hat ^ffecent feelings ! When the hour cometh, 
•and that awAil voice. Come forth, st^l ^souad 
Ihrou^ the re^ns of the dead; how, think 
ifou* will the gailty sinn^ appear ; who has led 
4ii$ life in all the corruptions and wickedaess of 
-the world? How will his spirit sink withia Uai^ 
iwhen the very gy».ve itsi^f can no loi;^r affiud 
ium refuge; when his many sins^ which had al- 
ways been thrown behind his remembcancet iie^r 
^se to his conscience, with every circumstance 
of recoUe^ied guilt ? Tl^n shall be complielely 
fyilfiUed that prophetic prophecy, which our bless- 
ed Saviour pronounced over Jerusalem; and 
which had sderence, probably, to the end of ^ 
-world, when he tells ithe guilty sinner, he-dioiild 

on 
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on ^t day call ob the mountmns te hide km s 
tuud on the hills to cover him. It must not be. 
Neither hiib nor mountains can hide him. He 
must come forth. Draggieg ^l his guilt after 
bkUf be must i^pear in the preeenee i>f his Judge. 

How different mil be the fediogs of him, 
who has led his life on earth, in obedience to 
Gild's laws! Full of trMt in hjs Saviour's 
mercy; fiiU of holy joy, and conscious inno- 
cence the awful vcice, Comeforth, is to him a 
joyful voice. It thrills through him, like the 
messenger of the best news he ever heard. " I 
come, I come, my blesaed Redeemer : I hear 
thy voice, I run to meet' thy summons ; humhlgr 
ho^ng, that my .poor endeavours, offered aip 
thMUgh thy all«*sufficient merits, will proowie 
«Eie pardon before the throne of grace." 

This is the first grand ^ene^ which the text 
exhibits — all nations of the earth thus sum- 
moned in one vast assembly^ before their Judge. 
•The piide of wealth will be brought low, and 
-Ast humility of the poor exalted. GpocmI aod 
nkad will make the only distinctioo «nois^ the 
<«ebiidren of jEQen. 

. Th^k will commence the general inquiry. 
Our thoughts, our actions, «ven our idle wond9y 
rthat is, such words, as shew our own corrupt 

% hearts, 
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hearts^ or tend to corrupt others, we are assured, 
will all be examined. Many a person, no 
doubt, whose hypocrisy and guile, in this 
world, might have thrown a veil over his real 
<:haracter, will then be brought to light— ««in 
after sin will be added to the account^ — ho heed 
of witnesses— his own guilty conscience will it- 
self bear witness to the truth of every accusation. 
Sins, more or less, we have all to answer for. 
Happy will they be in that day, whose sins, how 
great soever, have on a sincere repentance been 
washed away in the blood of Christ. When 
the new life begins, the old one is forgotten in 
the sight of God. But if our repentance during 
the term of God's mercy on earth, had not been 
sincere; ill shall we abide the inquiry of that 
day — that day, which will bring the sincerity not 
only of our actions^ but of our motives also, to the 
strictest test. 

After the general inquiry, the awful history 
proceeds to open the last ^and most affecting 
scene : They that ha*oe done good, shall rise to 
the resurrection of life, and they that have done 

evil to the resurrection of damnation. ^AIl 

must rise-^all must rise to everlasting life: but 
how different their doom ! 

8 In 



t^whAt the tevM&s Off tlie &l<eii$i»l slkiti^ eon-if 
^ \v6 know Hot We^ iWay coaj^^auife ; hnt 
caA pec^ye inAM-iiM»$6n' otH'y frdiA' t!IV^ h6l|y> serP^ 
tiire». I'heM iiicfeetf #b tfre' ttilcP a fe^ cii>cuitt>-' 
stt^nces^ sta^ only at fe#, of ihM l^ssiMl sMt«.- H 
D^emd r«l^f (be ittl!ieintib»* of God, to mak^^ hfe^i^ 
Veti the 6b$<icf of Odf /tfnf^, tb^M^of 6tt*e tfonci^p- 
/ii)^. Wo* ought to tru^t- G^' fbr me hap^'' 
«eM-hei«a!ft^r; whb' liftt&'givda us ^ niiany Mi^^ 
i^d h«lt«i^ai)e^ beliOW thtit- he Witt' nol^ ctt^ti^' 
fhHn ii: betleY place' Vo a ifoti<&-: bUVfrom a #btM 
1& a bettet^^ They «e/f(r Att^e <A>n«»< gM><iJ>, tiiBt^ 
Aiire^ ti^dtitig'to (beitieMt« of theiv bUmiMd Sft- 
^bur; will* htipefdk' every tbHig'ba|>ift|'»V^*c ti^ 
iW^rtf/foii'o/ iife. Wme they *>^ AatJe <fo*« 
et)r^, have every'thihgtb'fear&6(il> tW ^essiififikf^ 
#lt»t of ebtnMnthtV. 

In What^ttiepiihi^tnedt^of ilkF wieked> cotisistsri 
#e khb^ a^littie^a^we^db of thereW^t-ds of ttie 
vi^teous; Birt froih ttie dttMng' oc^i^^ibiiSy ii» 
#hieb1t h' mentibhed in scHptfke^itMiW:ertakily 
ii^ dtssperate piece df folly fo'Tiiii'the ri^ Of g{iin>- 
ing' sTuch dsdgeroliai- knowledge by^e:f^rieiieet 

A 

InMii tuy brethteii, I hfeW cdhdidef<ed th« 
leverd ptiirt»' of the' teJ^Whicb> ebdt^ifisr, aM> I 
ttiggested to you, the history of mankind, after 

* YOI.» I. T all 
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all other histories cease — the history of those 
events in which we must all be concerned, when 
the world vanishes away — when the grave gives 
up its dead — and there is an end of all the la- 
bours of mortal man. I have not, you see, en- 
deavoured to work upon your imagination by 
any fanciful description. Every thing of that 
kind would lower the subject. — The plainest 
comment is the best If there were any reasoa 
to surmise, these awful words were dictated by 
enthusiasm— invented by fraud— or. were . the 
language of superstition — a life of pleasure might 
have some apology. But when we are assured 
they are revealed from Heaven — when we can 
prove by the strongest evidence (if wicked men 
would attend to it) that the scriptures, in which 
they are found, were written by those holy men, 
v^hose names they bear— the disciples of the 
blessed Jesus — one should imagine they would 
strike terror into the hardest heart. Why they 
do not, let those explain, who prefer supposition 
to truth, and eijest to an argument. In the mean 
time, till it be explained, let us not cease to won- 
der how it comes to pass, that any one can calm- 
ly enjoy the pleasures of sin, when he may have 
the force even of demonstration to assure him 

^ that 
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that he who hath done evil shall rise to the re- 
surrection of damnation. 

Let us rather cry out with the apostle, what 
manner of persons ought we to be, in all holy 
conversation and godliness ? Iti a few years at 
longest, we shall all be what we have made our- 
selves here, sealed up, as it were, for eternity : 
when the righteous shall join the spirits of just 
men made perfect — when all the vanities of life — 
its follies and its crimes shall be removed — when 
we need no longer be cautious, and reserved in 
our words and actions — when truth and sincerity 
shall universally prevail — ^and when love, and in- 
nocence, and purity of manners, shall make all 
the inhabitants of the regions of the blessed, 
happy in themselves, and in each other. 

For that joyful time let us devoutly wait — 
praising Go^'s. holy name for all his servants 
departed this life in his faith^ and fear ; and 
beseeching him to give us grace so to follow 
their good examples^ that with them we may 
be partakers of his heavenly Kingdom^ through 
Jesus Christ our Lord^ and only mediator and 
sdvocate. 
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t THESSAI,ONIA,l^S, V. iSi. 



REJOICE EVERMORE* 



JLHIS i|k a* singular pieces of ihatxuctioD^ says 
tlVe objector^ as it is contrary to various pre^ 
e^;its* of^ tfao^ gospel^ and^ parttoularly to one of 
Ohrist^'s direct it>structionSy> which pronounces a 
lylessing^ on^ those that mount. Whereas the apos- 
d^^enjoina US' not only^to rejbice ; but to make 
tbiS' joy> oontinupli 

In the following discourse I shall endtovour 
to rid the apostle's precept of this difficulty ; 
and then shew you that a christian may rejoice 
evermore. 

Now, 
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Now, id iMHkr to i^econcile our Saviour^ pre- 
cept, Ble»^ ^e tMy 'ii>ho Inourn^ with thi 
tekt, wWcb orators us to rejvice evermore, we 
have oetj to inquire what our Saviour meaiiiB by 
mournings ^tid whiit St« Paul ikieans by rt^ 
joidng. , By rtjoitifi'gj the ^)06tle certainly 
metias soikiethiiig very difibrent fVom wlmt thd 
^rorltl call* ryoicin^. None of the things of 
tbi^ world, it lis evident^ can> ib isiny sense^ hi 
' said to make a itian Ytjoice e'Germorii Th^ 
things of this woHd, whilb wo continuii iti ie^ 
miliBt be sought ^fter in a certdin, degk*ee ; and 
the inoooent amusements of it are kindly ali> 
lowed us to swefeten our toil; Bbt the apostle 
c^tainly never nl^liat to recouiineird -lany of 
these things, as the means Of ri^oieing ^^trrmi^ek 
Merely in tkemselvGSj and indepdbd^etit of; all re-' 
ligious coiiaiectibn, the thibg^ of this world cfan 
fiirtiish only that kind Of r^oiemgf <^ wbicb ihfe 
apostle elsewhei^ speidws, when bA tells u$# that 

^Ur laughter shall be tufnti irtlo hei^^iniisfliriii 

« 

dHrjoy intu mourning* -^ 

What then does the apostle mebn ? . What kintl 
of rejoicing is tbis| which a man may be enabled 
to e[\joy as Ibng as he livii ? which notlii bg cah 
take fron^ bicn^^which bo carriea with htm ii^to 
the nint world-Mfrbich laaflsybr €v6t'm0f*ei 
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Let .us call on the apostle tk) explain himself* 
In. other parts of his writings he does it fuHy : 
and , plainly shews us, that the rejoicing ' he 
sjpeaJcs of, must arise fronn our connection with 
Ibe nea^t world, not with this. Our rejoicings 
lays he,^ in one place, is thiSj the testimony of a 
good, conscience ; and in another he bids us when 
we rejoice, to rejoice m the hope of the glory of 
God.' — —So that the apostle's rule, yotr sec, has 
no relation to any external rejoicings which 
ariselB from worldly things. His rejoicing is in* 
Urnal, ■» founded entirely on the hopes of that 
happiness, which we are to receive hereafter; 
irom , a good life, and the testimony of a good 
£onscience / these, through Christ, are the means 
of our obtaining this happiness. 

As to worldly rejoicings no one knew so little 
of it as the apostle hihiself. His life seems t6 
have been a life of mourning, from one end of his 
ministry to the other. Nay, in one place he 
tells lis plainly, he had continual sorrow^ in his 
heart. And yet at the same time he could foK- 
'low his own rule, and rejoice evermore. 

Let us now see what our Saviour means when 
he bids us mourn. He certainly does nat speak 
of such mourning as arises from the afflictions of 
the world. This sort of mourning is natural ; and 

will 
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M'ill at certain times be the lot of us all : so ,that 
there was no occasion for the gospel to teach ifc 
The gospel was, in its nature, intended to oppose 
the ideas of the world — to be a balance against 
them— to be continually drawing us a different 
way — to spiritualise our ideas — to awaken in us 
an attention to our souls, rather than to otif 
bodies. The blessedness therefore which but 
Saviour pronounces on mourning was only oh 
such mourning, as consists in seriously lamenting 
our sins: and in strenuously denying ourselves 
many of those pleasures, which the world is apt 
to consider among its greatest means of rejoicing^ 
This kind of mourjiing our Saviour elsewhere 
expresses by the phrases of cutting off a right 
handi and plucking out a right eye ; and is 
that kind of godly sorrow, which St. Paul tells 
us, workcth repentance s while the sorrow of the 

* 

world worketh death. i 

Now it is evident,, that our Saviour's mournr- 
ing is intended to lead directly to St. Paul's 
rejoicing. The end of it is to qualify and 
prepare the mind by its spiritual discipline, for 
more happiness than we could possibly receive 
from all the possessions of this world. Blessed 
. are ye that mourn j for ye shall be comforted. 
— Where? Not in thisworK'; but in the next: 

T 4 or. 
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l!^{g havfs h^e thefi^for€ a cl^sar ^p}qtiop of pt)l 
jije di^esJties of tfee qju£3tfpn ; ^d fip(J Q#r §ftr 
naQiir afid bi^ app^t}e speaking ex^actly the si^fn^ 
l^ngpage, J^ot^ wish to t^ke (lie hearjts pf t^ir 
f:onvgrt8 frpm w/^rljdly things ; t|n(J to J^k th(^ ^s 
fi^iich 9§ posdjil^le PR spiritual things. Bi|t on$ 
p^n^ion3 ttm cis^ub^; the other tb^ egei:t. S(, 
Pftul fipnsider? pioHroing gs tfee ^ejffw of v^r 
jpicipg: oqr Sayiour cpnisiders r^jpiji^iqg, as the 
find of joapurning. In pl^ip langq^ge he- tdls 
jbis dispipl(3Sj th^f: in the world th^y should h(^V^ 
tribulation ; bi)|t their sorrow fihall H turned 
into joy. 

And indeed the ^ppstle himself, in app^ier pa%- 
sage^ asif aware^ that some misconstruction might 
be put on bis applying the word rejoicing ip a 
sense so contrary to the compipn acceptation pf 
the world, shews us, that the sanie apparently con- 
tradictory way pf spqakiog ipay hp appljpd tp 
many other gospel truths; as well qs to tbc^t qf r^^ 
joicing. The true christian, ?ays he, may h a d^ 
i^i'weiv-tthat is, he msy appear a decpiv^r to the 
worldrr-and yet he true : he may be, as unkmwfif 
yet 'well known : he may b^ asi poor, yet maHng 
many rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing 

all 
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uU things ; •and 6aally, among other seeming con«- 
Itradictions, he may be as sorrowfui^ yet airoay 
rejoicing t hat is, however he may be judged 

by the world, as a melancholy and joyless man^ 
be has those sources of happiness within faimselS 
wbith, though the world cati form no estimate of 
them, are safficieot to make him rejoice ^ever^ 
more. 

Having tha5, I hope, explained the apostle's 
meaning ; and reconciled it with our blessed Sa- 
viour*s precept ; let us now bring the doctrine to 
proof ; and see how far a christian may be enabled 
to rejoice evermore. 

Most people* I apprehend, will be inclined to 
allow, that a rich christian in good circumstances, 
abounding in all the plenty of this world, may 
rejoice e^ermore^-^—^And so he may. Why not ? 
His riches and plenty need not surely prevent his 
rejoicing ; though they cannot be the cause of it 
But then we must take it for granted, that this 
rich christian is a good christian also-^we must 
take it for granted, that he doefe not depend on 
bis riches for happiness; but, like other good 
christians, on the testimony of a good conscience 
and the hope of the glory of God. His riches 
alone cannot be the foundation of his rejoiting 

evermore. 
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^evermore. Hfa wealth, unsupported by reU- 
gion, will produce humours, and follies, and 
vices, which will prey upon him ; and will be 
^ure to create him unhappiness enough. But if 
he be a real christian^ the good things of this 
world will not have this pernicious effect : they 
•will never make him proud and insolent. They 
will never deprave and corrupt his mind. JHe 
will feel no distresses about keeping or increas- 
ing his stores : no anxieties and depressing 
cq^res. He will consider his wealth as a burden 
and trust laid on him, of which he is to make 
the ~ best use. He himself is the only channel, 
through which it flows — not in the indulgence 
.of bis own follies and vanities, but in what he 
conceives to be his most useful purposes. Of all 
this, he knows, he is to render a strict ac- 
count.-"— Such a christian, though in the midst 
of abundance, no doubt, may rejoice ever-- 
,mor€. 

To prove, however, that a rich christian may 
rejoice evermore^ you will not perhaps think re- 
quires many words. But whether a christian, de- 
prived of all worldly means of happiness, may re-^ 
joice evermore^ will s^eem a much harder question 
to decide. 

Let us, however, state his case fairly, and see 

what 
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what religion will do for bim. That the thing 
is possible^ is certain. We have many instances^ 

• 

sufficiently proved, of christians who have borne 
with cheerfulness even the extremest torments. 
They were stoned — they were slain by the sword 
—being destitute^ afflicted^ tormented^^-'^ot ac- 
cepti?ig deliverance^ (that is, on the terms the 
world offered it) that they might obtain a better 
resurrection. 

Now here you see instances of people, who 
have not only borne with cheerfulness poverty 
and want — but such horrid cruelties &s nature 
shrinks at. 

And think you not, that the same causCy which 
enabled them to bear with cheerfulness such 
dreadful sufferings, might at least enable you 
to bear the common evils of life ? They had no* 
thing to support them, but what every good 
christian may now possess — the all-powerful 
grace of God, which assists every man, who has 
the testimony of a good conscience^ and the hope 
of the glory of God. 

Many of you, besides your poverty, may have 
sickness in your families ; in hard times you may 
find it difficult perhaps to supply your daily wants. 
And these are trials, no doubt. Yet still here is 
nothing of extraordinary difficulty: nothing like 

the 
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the terrilile sofferings, which I have just told ybo 
many lirre umdhergotie, with perfect resignEtkm to 
God's wiil»— nay, even with cheerfiilness itsdf^ 
If you earnioC tiear the coramon evils of life; 
liow, thjok yoO) cooid yoo bear those extradf- 
diDary sti^rings^ if it should (dease God to eaU 
ypu to them ? If it should pieade God to call 
you, as he did the early christians) to gite up 
your lives^ by some cruel sufferings, for the sake 
of your rei^ion ; how do you think yon could 
bear such a trial as that ? But the evils whidk 
fell to ymLT share, are much more supportaUe* 
At worst, God has only called you to bekr the 
difficulties of a low stiatioh in life* Take then' the 
apostle's advice. Be not meladcholy atid cast 
down; but contented* and cheerfuL Endtovoilr 
to have always tht testimony of a good cffnsd^ 
tnce^ and the hope tftheglolry ofOod; bnd ti*y 
whether this will fu>t enable the poorest of you to 
bear with cheerfulness your lot in life* 

Cast up.your accounts. Examine first how many 
causes of distress the good christian may preVenti 
A good christian lives at peace with bis neigbboun 
ttod does injury to no man. Of course he can 
have no quarrels and cotitentions to infldme btm 
•—no boisterous passions to ruffle him— no spite 
and malice to keep him in constant agitation <**^ 

The 
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The good christian, againy w vesigned tm his conw 
ditii)Oi>ia life. Of course^ thardoMre^ he badino 
discontent to ivet, nor en^ to* 60i»r, nor atneiovs 

care to disturb him. He hath no perverse ho- 

mours to throw his attention eontinueHy on some 
wvong olli^ct*— *be hath no* inordinatd appetites 
&nd affections to mistead Mm -nor wicked de« 
signs to disquiet hi m-   nor fears to distress 
him-^nor remorse and stings of eonscienee to tor« 
ment him. And if he feel none of these Ticiow 
distresses (which, you know, it is the business of 
religion to remove)' you see: wfaat a number of 
those causes of misery are* cat off that render th« 
generality of mankind unhappy. 

Then again consider, besides tiie removal^ of 
aill this misery, what an overflewing of com*- 
Ibrt the good christian ^eels. from bis religions 
In the first place, he ha& the satisfoction* of tfaink*^ 
iiig^ he hath done hicr duty to God— -hi^ nei^« 
hour, and himselA He humbly hopes he hath 
discharged his trust, however small it hath beetr, 
with an upright conscience,, as totfieLordl and 
not' unto man. He hath a sure trust, therefore^ 
in God, whom he knows to be his ' friend and 
support; who will never forsake him in his 
poverty— who calms his mind^ by the- assistlmce 
of bis holy Spirit; and forms it into a hea^- 

5 Tcnly 
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venly temper. Above all^ he has a well-grounded 
hope in his Redeemer's death, that his sins shall 
be forgiven, and that a blessed immortality awaits 
him. 

This blessed immortality he hath always be* 
fore his eye — the joyous end of all his la- 
bours. To this he hath recourse iii all his dis* 
tresses. It lightens the difficulties of the world ; 
and adds a cheerfulness even to poverty and 
affliction. 

And is there more in this, than we often, see 
in the world ? Suppose a person left heir to a 
great estate, with a noble house upon it, and 
all things fit for the full enjoyment of life,. He 
has nothing to do, but to take possession. A 
few stages will carry him to it.— — -During his 
journey, how may we suppose his thoughts are 
employed? On his accommodations? No: be 
cares little about them.-r-His inn 14 bad — the 
weather is bad— the roads are bad. It is of 
little consequence. He hardly thinks of such 
trifles. His mind is fully occupied with the 
grandeur he is going to possess, and leaves every 
thing else unnoticed. 

It is surely no high compliment to the king- 
dom of heaven to suppose it may impress a man 
as much as a fine house. If his faith be as ar^ 

dent 
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dent in one case .as in another, it will impress him 
infinitely more* 

From these impressions be feels that inward 
jx)3r, which makes him consider the difficulties he 
meets with on his journey as trifling. It was this 
inward joy that made those worthies, of whom St. 
Paul speaks, take joyfully the spoiling of theif^ 
goods J knowing that in heaven they had a greater 
and more enduring substance. It was this inward 
joy that inspired the heart of Stephen under the 
pains of martyrdom, when he looked up sted-- 
fastly into heaven^ and saw in ecstatic vision the 
glory of Gody and Jesus sitting at the right 
hand of God. 

But, now, my brethren, though it is evident, 
from these instances, that the christian religion is 
able to throw this sweet composure on the miiid in 
all circumstances of life ; yet experience shews us 
that it is a height of religion which few only can 
attain. Some may have closer ties to the world 
than others, in beloved relations, whom they may 
fear to leave unprovided ; or children, whom they 
may leave uneducated. These things will na- 
turally occupy the breasts of the best christians.— 
Others may be constitutionally morie dull-hearted, 
and cannot raise their thoughts in so elevated a 

degree; 
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dtegree ; sikH ytet may stfiH be piotid chrbtiafnsi 
While again there may be wealcnessefs etnA fears itf 
the cODStiVutioci' of the besrt chriBtiad9) whi^h may 
in some* measure abate happiness^ Aough not in^ 
terfere with bepe. 

Let us not, however, be discouraged; Let u^f 
endeavour to malce ourselves as good christians aiis 
we can ; atid we' shall surely feel in proporHbtt 
the blessed effects of religion^ on our minds. The 
more religious we are^ the nearer we shall approach 
that happy state, whveh is capable of making' us 
rejoice evepmore; The scriptuw w full of holy 
examples and holy precepts* toantitis us. To 'these 
let us have constant resource: above elH hoUing 
unto Jesus, the author and Jinisher ofourfaithj 
wl»for thejcy^ that was set before him endured 
the cpossi despising; theshamcy onA is set darni 
at tfke'rifgkt^hand of tlie tftrane of Gad, 
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LUKE, Xvi. 19. 

THERE WAS A CERTAIN RICH MAN, WHO WAS 
CLOTHED IN PURPLE AND FINE LINEN, AND 
FARED SUMPTUOUSLY EVERY DAY; AND 
THERE WAS A CERTAIN BEGGAR, NAMED 
LAZARUS, LAID AT HIS GATE, FULL OF 
SORES. 



It happened, as our blessed Saviour was dis- 
coursing to the people on the use of riches, and 
the dangerous effects of covetousness, that some 
of the Pharisees were his hearers. These blind 
guides, attending merely to the temporal pro- 
mises of their law; and neither observing, nor 
wishing to^ observe, any relation it had to spi- 
ritual matters, maintained as one of their opinions 
VOL. I. u — that 
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—that riches were a sign of God's favour ; and 
poverty of his displeasure. Hearing the blessed 
Jesus, therefore, talk of wealth, as *of no value 
in itself, but taking all its value from the use it 
was put to, they were offended, interrupting his 
discourse, and treating it^ith ridicule. 

Jesus knowif^g their wicked hearts, rebuked 
them as they deserved; and returning to his 
former argument on the right use of riches ; 
added a parable, which, though of general in- 
struction, had a particular tendency to the case 
of his malicious hearers. 

This was the. parable of the rich man and La- 
zarus ; in which our blessed Saviour gives us a 
short history of the life and death of two persons 
in very different situations. One was furnished 
with all the good things, which riches could be- 
stow. He was dothed in purple and Jine lin^n^ 
^nd fared sumptuously every day. But, alas! his 
death was very different from his life. His riches 
could then do nothing for him. They procured 
him indeed a splendid funeral — that they could 
do for him — but while his body was conveying to 
the grave in all its funeral pomp; his soul, we 
read, was thrust into a place of torment. 

Very different was the case of the other person, 
represented in the parable. He had as little T)f 

the 
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the good things of this worlds as any human being 
could have. But though his life was wretched, 
his death was happy.* His funeral, indeed, was 
no man's care: but hia soul was conveyed by 
angels into Abraham's bosom.— Such were the 
circumstances of the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus. The observations, which arise from 
it, shall be the subject of the fpllowiug dis- 
course. 

The observation, which first strikes us, is that 
our Saviour considers riches and poverty, merely 
as they respect the next world. He generally 
treats the gopd things of this world, as below our 
notice. In conformity therefore t6 his usual prac- 
tice, he here considers riches and poverty in a re- 
ligious light; and shews as that the good or evil 
arising from these two circumstances of life, de- 
pends entirely on our own behaviour. — For riches 
and poverty have each their respective temptations. 
And if we happily oppose these temptations, and 
liva up to our duty ; eitiiijr otee, or the other, may, 
through the blessing ;0f Qod, be the instrument 
of our future happipesai. 

The rich man is apt to be proud, aAd confident, 
^nd self-conceited,iand insolent, and overbearing, 
apd dissolute. — All this, without hibs own best 

u 2 endea- 
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endeavours, and the assistance of God's grace, 
falls out in a natural and easy manner. 

For, in the first place, so much submission and 
court are continually paid to him that he is apt 
to forget himself; and think he is superior to 
every body. From having more, is an easy step 
to suppose, he deserves more. Such notions soon 
breed contempt for others. This^gain leads him 
to be insolent, and overbearing. He cannot suf- 
fer contradiction. He begins to look upon him- 
self as a kind of independent being. Instead of 
looking up to God, who gave him his riches, he 
trusts in them, and places his happiness in the 
advantages which they procure. All his joy, like 
that of the rich man in the parable, is placed in 
clothing himself richly, in eating deliciously, or 

in some other sensual gratification. Such a 

rich man has reasoa indeed to fear from the pa- 
rable. He has had his good things certainty in 
this world : he sought no better : and he may 
certainly dread punishment in the next 

On the other hand, if this rich man had been 
humble and gentle to his inferiors ; if he had not 
trusted in his riches; but trusted in that God 
who gave them to him, and could as easily de- 
prive him of them; if he had not squandered 
them on bis pleasures; but used them mode- 
rately 
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rately himself: and made a generous use of them 
for the good purposes which God intended — 
then his riches, so far from being the means of 
his condemnation, would have been a blessing 
to him. 

Again, the poor man is greatly mistaken, if 
he believes he shall receive God's favour, and be 
carried into Abraham's bosom, because he is a 
poor man. Poverty itself is no recommendation 
to heaven. It is virtuous poverty, which is 
pleasing to God. Lazarus might have lain at the 
rich man's door in all his wretchedness; and have 
been no nearer the kingdom of heaven, than the 
rich man himself if he bad envied the rich man 
— if he had murmured at heaven, and repined at 
his own lot*— or if be had taken dishonest means 
to ease his wants.  But his sentiments we may 
suppose were of a different kind. He bowed 
under the hand of Providence. His lot in life 
was hard ; but that gracious God, who knew bet- 
ter than he did, what was proper, had appointed 
it for him.— —Yet though his outward circum- 
stances were wretched; he was not devoid of 
comfort. He had the heartfelt satisfaction of 
hoping, he acted faithfully the part, which God 
had assigned him. He could not indeed exercise 

u 3 acts 
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acts of kindness to bis fellow-creatures. He had 
no purse to distribute among them. He had 
no power to do them offices. His advice would 
never be esteemed. But he had a heart disposed 
to all goodness, if God had given him the power. 
Devout resignation was the only virtue he could 
practise ; and in the full exercise of this virtue, 
he submitted to the divine will; knowing he 
nerved a gracious Master \^ho would never forget 
bis patient sufferings. This world would soon 
be over. His confidence was in the next. — Thus 
his suffering virtues procured him that fitvour 
from God, which active virtues procured, thosc^ 
who were more able. He found his confidence in 
heaven was not misplaced. His miserable life 
lasted not long. He laid down his afiictions in 
the quiet grave ; and was carried trimnphantly 
into Abraham's bosom. 

This is the lesson then, which the parable be^ 
fore us is intended to teach — that if riches, and 
poverty, be considered in their proper light, they 
should be considered only as the means of quali^ 
fying us for future happiness. The use we amke 
of them is the test. 



Bui now, my brethren, that I may adapt this 
parable more to your use, you must consider, that 
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it is only a small part of naankind, that are either 
so ricb^ or so poor as the persons here djsscribed. 
The two extremes are taken, to shew the force of 
the comparison more strongly. Few only, are 
able to clothe themselves in purple andjine linen; 
and to fare sumptuousJy every day. Few only, ob 
the other hand, ase so digressed, as to lie at the 
doors of the rieh, destitute aad full of sores. The 
greater part of you are neither rich nor poor ; 
but enjoy the different, degrees of a middle 
state. Of course, therefore, you must giiard 
against the excesses, and pi*actise the virtues, of 
each station. 

Most of yoa have some share of this world's 
goods; and if it be but a little, yet your hearts 
may be as much set upon ttiat little, as if it werfe 
more. You may trust as much in that little for 
- your happiness->-you may be' as anxious and so- 
licitous aboat it^^ou may think as seldom about 
God, and the salvation of your souls: and yet 
perhaps because you have only a little, you may 
not see. that you are following the example of 
him, who was clothed in purpie cmd Jine Hnen.-'^ 
But where is the difference, pray, if a man's heart 
be intirely taken iip> with the wofld, whether it be 
with a little of it, or a great deal t^ Each fills bis 
heart 

u 4 Accustom 
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Accustom yourselves therefore sometimes to 
stop short in the midst of your busy lives ; aud 
consider where all this tends* While you live 
in the world, no doubt^ the things of the world 
are necessary ; and must be the objects of your 
attention. But the question is, are they to en- 
gage your whole attention? Is your salvation 
not to be taken into the account? Can the things 
of this world supply all your wants ? Cjan they 
provide for your future happiness ? If you hwoe 
souls to be saved, should not you take them also 
into the account ? At the lowest, you must allow 
your souls should be as much your concern as 
your bodies. You nlust at least consider them 
as one half ot yourselves. — For their sake there- 
fore mix religion with the things of this world; 
let your soul share in the benefit you receive 
from them ; and let not the sensual part usurp 
all. — In short, be kind, and open-hearted, and 
ready to communicate what little you have, with 
those who want it And if your motive in giving 
be a desire to please, and obey God, you give a 
value to a trifle; while the rich man, who has 
not that desir^^ purchases only misery, with the 
whole mass of the mammon of unrighteousness 
at his command. 

The rich man before us, in the parable, we 

may 
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may suppose to have been a wicked man in many 
respects ; but the sin laid particularly to his 
charge^ was his spending all be had upon him- 
self; and/ suffering his poor brother to lie at his 
gate, hungry, and full of sores. Most of you, 
in some shape, can assist a poor neighbour. The 
willing mind, where it reallt/ lodges, will always 
do what it can. You have heard of the value, 
which, on a certain occasion, was put on two 
mites, which make only a farthing. 

On the other hand, though you are all, thank 
God ! above the station of the poor person re- 
presented in the parable, who lay at the rich 

« 

man's gate ; yet few of you are so much above 
it, as not to feel some of the inconveniences of a 
low station. Never — never — let the inconve- 
niences you feel, if they were even greater than 
they are, mislead you. When you see others in 
a higher station than yours s and abounding in 
things which you want, never envy them. Or 
when your wants are not supplied, as you could 
wish ; do not grudge, and murmur at Provi- 
dence. Above all things never be tempted by 
dishonesty, or wickedness of any kind, to make 
your situation better than it is. But be content 
with what God Almighty gives you ; and through 
industry and frugality, which are the two great 
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virtues under God, you have to trust to, let 

your own little do. An4 if distresses fall 

to your sbare — if it please God to lay his hand 
upon you in some sore affliction, be resigned, 
and gentle, trusting in God's providence to re* 
lieve you, in his own good time, by means^ which 
he knows best how to administer. By thufl act* 
ing, you turn poverty into religion. You become 
those poor, to whom the Almighty has procnised 
his favour. You gain that blessed temper^ which 
Su Paul expressively calls the patient waiting for 
Christ.— lioi[\e of you can have more worldly 
distresses, than that holy apostle had. Yet all of 
you may have the means to bear them, which be 
had — faith and trust in God, and Christ; and 
humble hope in his mercies. It is a wretched 
thing, when a poor man makes himself first un- 
happy here ; and then, by his wickedness, makes 
himself miserable hereafter: but if, by behaving 
religiously in his station, he gains a happy im- 
mortality; he will bless that poverty, which was 
the means of his happiness. 

Let me then intreat you to believe, that nei- 
ther riches, nor poverty, are matters of such 
mighty consequence, as you are apt to imagine. 
It is the great business of the world indeed to ac- 
quire 
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quire the one, and to avoid the other ; an^ by 
having your ears and eyes coatinuedly filled with 
the splendor of wealths you are apt to be misled.--*- 
J^ut if we weigh things in the only true balance, 
the scale of religion, what is the value of the 
greatest worldly possessions ? — Possessions we 
sliould not call thedi: their transitory nature 
destroys "^ir vahie# Do you now regret the loss 
of such litt&e pastimes of your youths as formerly 
gave you high delight? You think not of them. 
They are. past, and totally forgotten. . Just such 
are the pleasures of your riper yearsi. They fly 
off; and Others succeed, equally fugitive^ Nothing 
is stable, but the joys of religion^ . 

Of what value then, ^e ask again, are the 
greatest worldly possessions- ?^r-?What matters it^ 
if we thinlc justly, bow our poor bodies are 
treated? — whether they fare hardly, or sump- 
tuously every day ? whether they are ck>tbed in 
purple, aild.fine Hnen; or ia coarse apparel ? — 
whether they aire carried to tbeii? graves in 
pomp, or in obscurity ?. These are matters about 
which the world makes a mighty stir: but it is 
the part of the ministers of the gospel, to re^call 
your thoughts frequently from these things — to 
remind you, that in a few years all will be for- 
gotten, like the days of your childhood. A 

6 different 
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different scene of things "will soon take place-— 
the great day of accounts approaches, when an 
inquiry will be made— not, who was rich, and 
who was poor— these are the inquiries of this 
world — but| what account the rich man can give 
of his wealth? whether he made mammon bis 
friend ; or left him to be his accuser ? Again, 
whether the poor man behaved properly in his 
station? — whether be was contented with his 
humble lot ; and resigned to God in all his dis- 
tresses ? — or whether he endeavoured to relieve 
his wants by any dishonest means ? These, 
my brethren, are the inquiries, that will be made 
at that great day. — God grant we may all be en- 
abled through Jesus Christ to answer these ques- 
tions as we ought ; and that whether we are rich, 
or whether we are poor ; whether we have had 
ten talents intrusted to us, or only one ; we may 
each employ his trust in such a way, as to make 
things temporal lead to things eternal; and may 
all be received, after this world is over, with happy 
Lazarus, into Abraham's bosom. 
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PHiripPiANs, iv. 7> 



THE PEAGE OF GOD WHICH PASSETH ALL IfN- 
DERSTANDINGy SHALL KEEP YOUR HEARTS, 
AND MINDS, THROUGH JESUS CHRIST. 



X HE Apostle to the Philippians, having given 
his converts some excellent instructions, con- 
cludes his advice with this blessing ; which is so 
expressive of every religious sentiment, that it 
hath generally been used in the church as the last 
benediction. 

As you have perhaps oftener heard this bless- 
ing pronounced, than thoroughly considered it, I 
propose, in the following discourse, to explain 

it 
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it to you. And firsts I shall shew you, what is 

meant by the peace of God secondly, how it 

may be said, to pass all understanding and 

thirdly^ how it keeps our hearts, and minds, 
through Jesus Christ. 

I AM to shew you, Jirsty what is meant by the 
peace of God. 

The word peace implies every thing that is 
kind, gentle, and friendly. In the quarrels of 
nations, when war rages in all its violence, we 
look up to peace, as the blessed end of its hor- 
rors. When faction dissolves the bands of so- 
ciety, and opposite parties are tearing each other 
in pieces, we implore the blessed aid of peace to 
re-unite us. — And when families become scenes 
of strife and bitterness, it is peace only which 
restores them to the cotnforts of domestic life. 

In all these lights we consider peace as one of 
the greatest of earthly blessings. No earthly 
blessing can well be enjoyed without it ; and its 
influence is such, that it will often supply the 
place of other earthly blessings. Better (surely 
in the opinion of all people) is a dinner of herbs, 
•where love is, than a stalled oa;, and hatred there- 
with. 

But still the peace of God is something more 

than 
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than all this. So far we have only considered, 
what we may call the peace of man — that ten- 
dency, which peace hath td throw its sunshine 
over outward circumstances. But the peace of 
God, enters the heart. When we speak there- 
fore of the peace of God, we mean that holy joy, 
which transfuses itself through the soul of a 
good man, and is founded on a humble c6n- 
sciousness of living in a blessed communion with 
God. It is the excellency of such a peace, that 
a man may enjoy it amidst all the horrors of war 
and faction. Nothing can take it from him — nor 
almost disturb it. 

But we must consider, that this holy peace is 
not the attainment of a feeble endeavour. It 
must be united with the uniform practice of a 
religious life offered up to God through faith in 
Jesus Christ. 

When a man has attained a sense of religion, 
which has subdued his other affections — when 
he gives up, or is ready to give up, if he were 
called upon, every thing for £he sake of his reli- 
gion — when he allows no indulgence, nor the 
temptations of any worldly enjoyment, to inter- 
fere with his duty— when he can say with pious 
Eli, in the midst of affliction. It is the Lord, 
let him do what seemeth him good ; or, with 

• the 
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the holy apostle, / have learned in whatsoever 
state I am. therervith to be content — ^wben be 
considers this world merely as a passage to eter- 
nity«— *when he sees all its evil and all its good 
pass by him with unconcern ; heeding its acci- 
dents, or its flattering hopes, no more than the 
cloud, or sunshine of a summer-day.— In a word, 
when he has acquired a thorough trust, and hope 
in God through Christ ; and considers him in all 
his trials, as his best friend, who will deliver him 
out of them, when he thinks it proper, conform- 
ing his own will in every thing to that of his 
great benefactor— then, and not till then, be 
has perfectly acquired the peace of God : for 
till then, be depends in some degree, on other 
things ; and does not depend entirely on God for 
his peace. 

But now, my brethren, this is a very high state 
of religion — the highest that can be attained — it 
is the religion of apostles and martyrs : and 
though open to us all, yet it is a higher state, I 
doubt, than any of us can fully acquire. It is my 
duty however to point out to you the highest state 
of religion, and it is yours to go as near it as pos- 
sible. — Though we cannot qualify our minds suffi- 
ciently for the reception of the peace of God, yet 
that is no reason why we should not endeavour after 

it, 
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it, by every means in our power. Be ye perfect^ 
says the text, as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect. Though you cannot possibly attain 
the perfeotion enjoinedy the scripture notwith*- 
standing gives you the rale ; and you are to obey 
it, as nearly as you can. We must not despair^ 
though we cannot reach the point we aim at ; but 
must consider it as a point held out, to excite our 
constant progression. And of this we may be 
assured, that every degree of progression is a de- 
gree also of happiness. 

jHaving thus shewii yoti what is meant by 
the peace of God ; let me next shew you, how 
it may be said to pass all understanding. Now 
this expression is capable of two senses. In the 
first place^ it may describe barely afid simply, 
the great excellence of the peace of God ; as 
when we mean to say a thing is exceedingly 
great, we call it great beyond conception ; w, 
as we might with equal propriety say^ it passes 
all understanding. And this would be a good 
sense, if we had not a better. But I conceive 
this was not the apostle's meaning. I should 
rather suppose the apostle's meaning to be, that 
the peace of God implies such a holy impression 
tin the mind, as cannot be the object of the un* 

VOL. I. X derstanding. 
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derstanding. It is not so much the under- 
standing that is concerned about it^ as the heart 
It is not to be understood by defining, and ex« 
plaining, as in matters of human science ; but by 
feeling. There are some things which we uh- 
derstand by reasoning upon them. We can ex- 
plain them— we can shew how they differ, or 
agree with other things: in short, they come 
within the compass of our understanding ; and 
our understanding is not at a loss to conceive 
them in every part. — But there are other things, 
of which no judgment can be formed by the use 
of our understanding. It would be absurd, for 
instance, to endeavour to explain by words,, or 
reasoning, the nature of any particular taste ; or 
of any particular sound. To have a clear con- 
ception of these things, a man must not reason 
about them ; he must feel them.*— Now just as 
these things are to the senses, so is the peace of 
God to the soul. We may reason about it as 
we please, and employ all the powers of our 
understanding : it is not to be gained by reason* 
ing. I have endeavoured to shew you the mean* 
ing of the expression— -and how the peace of 
God is to be acquired. But if you want to 
know more of this blessed inmate, and what its 
effects are on the mind, you must acquire them 

6 your- 
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yourselves. — You must feel them.— The wise 
man, aiid the learned man, may employ their 
wisdom and their learning on these subjects ; 
and if they employ nothing else, they will em- 
ploy them to little purpose ; while the pious 
good man, who has not half their learning, nor 
half theif understanding, will, in the simplicity 
of a devout heart, through the grace of God 
assisting his humble endeavours, obtain this holy 
knowledge at onte. It animates him : it enlivens * 
him : it gives him religious cheerfulness : it makes 
him, in the scripture language, rejoice evermore. 
He cannot indeed explain the nature of its opera- 
tion on his soul ; but what is better, he feels its 
effects. 

I AM, lastly, to shew you, how the peace of 
God keeps our hearts and minds, through Christ 
Jesus. Here is a distinction, you see, between 
our hearts and our minds ; and I suppose the 
apostle did not mean to express one thing by two 
words. The heart and the mind are very capable 
of being distinguished. The heart is generally 
supposed to be the seat of virtue and vice^—the 
mindj of wisdom and folly. Now the ^e?LC%jd 
God, we are told, secures both these great inlets 
of bupnan happiness or misery. 

X 2 And 
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And first, it keeps t)ur hearts. Here the good 
affections reign. Here love and meekness, and 
humility, and charity, and every christian virtue, 
hath its residence. And here hatred and envy, 
and malice, and lust, and every evil affection do- 
mineers. Here the secret voice of praise and 
gratitude is raised to the Creator : and here all 
our evil thoughts enter, and are encouraged. 
Here all our good resolutions, and pious purposes, 
are conceived ; and here all our wicked designs, 
and mischievous intentions, are hatched, and ma- 
tured. So that the heart of man, just as it is dis- 
posed, becomes either the seat of piety, and joy, 
or the seat of wickedness, and wretchedness. 
It is, in short, either the temple of Gpd : or the 
habitaition of the devil. — It becomes the former 
when the peace of God has entered it. That 
blessed guest rules all the affections ; and keeps 
them steady to their duty. What can tempt 
that man into any notorious sin, who has con- 
quered the world — who, considers it not as a 
home ; but as a passagC'-^whose hopes are in hea- 
ven, not on earth — ^and who is so far from doing 
a bad thing to gain its wealth, or its pleasures ; 
that he is very indifferent whether he gains them at 
any rate. 
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The worldly man will undoubtedly call such a 
person a wretch — a silly soul misted by foolish 
notions. — —The worldly man may say so.— The 
peace of God is past his understanding. — He may 
call it a foolish notion: but the righteous man 
feels it to be a real possession. 

Thus the peace of God keeps the heart. We 
are told it keeps the mind also ; which, as we 
have just observed, is commonly esteemed the 
seat of wisdom and folly. But here we are* not 
to suppose the peace of God bestows worldly 
wisdom. It does not pretend to make men 
wiser, or more acute in gaining worldly science. 
These are points, which the peace of God has 
nothing to do with. But there is a kind of folly, 
greatly more pernicious, which it shuts but. It 
does not teach us the worldly means, and thriving 
arts of gaining riches and honours; but it does 
more, it gives us the wisdom to despise them — 
to hold them cheap ; and not worth our pursuit 
It does not pretend to enlarge the understanding, 
and improve the faculties of the mind. In these 
things it leaves men as it found them. But it 
does more. It gives them a clear view of their 
best interest, and of the best means of attaining it. 
All the vanity of life, and all the idle folly of ex- 
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pecting happiness from the things of , this world, 
it totally subdues. 

One thing more remains in explaining this 
part, of the text. The peace of God keeps our 
hearts^ and minds ; but we are told it keeps them 
only through Jesus Christy If we think of gain- 
ing the peace of God through any other means, 
we are mistaken. We have no hope of gaining 
the pardon of our sins, through any other means, 
than the atoning blood of Christ. In it we 
have a promise of forgiveness ; but in nothing 
else. And unless we are in a capacity of having 
our sins forgiven, and are well assured of the 
means of obtaining forgiveness, it is impos- 
sible for sinful creatures to feel the peace of 
God. 

Thus J have endeavoured to explain to you 
this very comfortable text. I have shewn you 
what we mean by the peace of God — how it 
passes all understandi'ng — and how it keeps our 
hearts and minds through Jesus Christ— 
What remains, but that w,e should endeavour to 
draw down this divine blessing upon ourselves ? 
It is not, we see, a blessing, that belongs to the 
wise^ or to the learned <— much less to the rich, 

or 
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or to the powerful. God may gire wisdom an^ 
abilities — ^he may give riches— he may give 
health and strength, sometimes td one, and 
sometimes to another: But in fact, what are 
these worldly blessings ? We, put them oflf, like 
our clothesj at the end of our short day. In 
the eye of our Almighty Father, they do not 
seem to be considered as blessings, but as trials 
merely. One naan is proved by riches; and 
another by poverty. — But the peace of God is 
held out as a blessing to all. The rich man 
seeks it by making a right use of his riches ; and 
the poor man by bearing his poverty with con- 
tentment, and a religious resignation to the will 
of God.— The man of learning seeks it by con- 
sidering it as his best knowledge and the un- 
lettered man by considering it as the only know- 
ledge he wishes to attain. All of us, in every 
station, may be assured that in a degree, at leas^ 
each may acquire it : and every degree is an ad- 
vance to happiness beyond what any thing in 
this world can bestow ; and what above all things 
should incite our ardour to attain it as far as we 
<;an, it will not, like the things of this world, fail 
us in our last extremity. It will ever be our 
comfort tiirough life ; and in the hour of death, 
when every thing else deserts us, the peace of 
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God will be most our comfort ; and will ^ve us^ 
a foretaste of those happy mansions ; for which^ 
tiirough its blessed influence^ we have here been 
prepared* 
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1. 



Doing service, as to the Lord, and not to 
man. — Ephesians, vi. 7> 



^mmmmmmmmU/KtHffi'ii^ 



xxMONG all the evils of life, that of slavery is • 
one of the hardest to bear. To be totally subject 
to the will of such a mischievous, capricious crea- 
ture as tnan, is certainly very grievous* 

Id compassion to this miserable part of the 
human species, the apostle St. Paul is frequent 
in his advice to them* He tells them in gene- 
ral, that he was not authorised to make any 
change in the civil establishments of mankind. 
All he could do fpr them was to administer to- 
pics of consolation. Many of them, no doubt-— 
one, we know — he converted to Christianity; 
and if he could not make them happy in one way, 
he did it in another. 

Among christians, the idea of service is chang- 
ed ; and (except in one instance, which is a dis- 
grace to a christian legislature,) the servant is as 
free as his master. But though the nature of 
service is changed; yet still| as there must be 

different 
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different ranks among mankind, there wilt be 
oppression and tyranny. The gospel therefore 
has given us many precepts to enable us to bear 
the oppression of bad men with christian pa- 
tience : and in this light I know of none more 
effectual to a well-disposed mind than the text : 
in which all mankind are taught to consider 
themselves as the members of one great family, 
under God. As in a private family there are 
different stations: so there are likewise in God's 
great family. And all people should make 
themselves satisfied with those stations^ in which 
they are placed, by considering themselves as 
connected with a still greater Master than their 
earthly one ; and should look upon their stations, 
rather as employments under God^ than as ser- 
mces imposed by man. And though many of. 
;these employments may be hard, yet tt is a con- 
solation to those who suffer under them> that 
they have a great, and kind Master in heaven, 
. who beholds their patient sufferings with a tender 
eye. 

The happiness, that would result under this 
great principle of doing service as to the Lord, and 
, not to man^ might be considered at large, both as 
it respects mankind in general^ and individually. 
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11. 



   The lamb slain from the foundation ff the 
wor/rf.— Revelations, xiii. 8. 

L HE fate of the world from the time of Adam 
to the time of Christ ; and likewise of that infi- 
nite number of human beings^ since that time, 
who have never heard of the gospel—- has often 
excited the compassion of good christians. They 
have bewailed the everlasting perdition of so 
many millions of people. It is true, our Saviour 
gave a short answer to some, who made an in- 
quiry about a matter of this kind : Lord^ are 
there fexv that shall be sauced? Trouble not 
yourselves, said he, with the case of others. Leave 
them in the hands of a merciful God. But let it 
be your care to attend to what concerns your- 
selves. 

Such passages, however, as the text, of which 
there are several^ seem to throw light enough 
upon this subject to give us all the satisfaction we 
want. We may be assured, that God will never 
punish men for what they cannot help; but will 
judge without law^ those that have sinned with- 

out law. 
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The mind of man however is always agitated. 
Having gotten rid of one difficulty, it raises a 
second often upon the solution of the firsU-^I^ 
then all the unc^hristianized parts of the world, 
which live up to the lights they have received, 
shall be saved tbrougli the merits of Christ— 
what occasion is there to advance the gospel fur- 
ther? That the great and gracious atonement 
should be made at some time^ we can easily con* 
ceive : but when it was made, was not all done* 
that was necessary to be done ? If men may be 
saved as well thorough tfre merits of Christ in a 
state of nature, as in a state of grace; why 
should the apostles be so ettrnest in propagating 
the chrktiani reMgion themselves^ and in then* in<> 
juQCtioos to all succeeding ministers to Iblha^^ 
their example' ? 

Hiis^ I own, is more of a difficulty than the 
other ; because this earnestness has the appear- 
ance, as if the souls of men were really concerned. 
I shall endeavour to solve it. 

Some have endeavoured to solve it by suppose 
ing christians to receive, at the end of their la. 
hours, a greater reward than other men. I think 
we have no authority for taking upon us to por- 
tion out God Almighty's favours. We are told 
indeed, that the dead in Christ should rise JiYif. 

But 
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But such expressions are greatly too obscure to be 
the foundation of doctrines, at least of this ar- 
duous nature. 

Others may say, that the purification of our 
lives is a great end gained. True ; but as thie 
end of this purification is to qualify us for future 
happiness-— and as we have every reason to be- 
lieve^ that the future happiness of men in a state 
of nature, is already provided for through the 
great atonement — there does not yet appear to be 
an adequate end for the strict injunctions, which 
the apostles, and their successors, are laid under 
to preach, and propagate the gospel. 

The Revelations of St. John give us the only 
key; that I know, to solve this difficulty. 

In that book we have some very sublime de- 
scriptions — (full of obscurity indeed in the detail 
but very intelligible in the general import) 
of the millennium — the heavenly Jerusalem—— 



and reign of the saints. The absolute nature 
of the glorious state figured out by these lofty 
expressions, we know not: but we know enough 
to conclude, that some triumphant state is held 
out; in which the church of Christ will, in some 
distant period, be established. Hitherto the 
church of Christ is in a very impure state. In 

all 
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all nations, svbere the gospel is professed^ it is 
so mixed with the prejudices and wickedness 
of the world, that its efficacy and effects are no 
where seen. Here, and there, a few faithful 
witnesses have always distinguished themselves 
amidst the corruption of the times. But the 
great mass of the world taken together, has al- 
ways had in it much more of the reign of Satan, 
than of Christ. 

Now supposing the benefit of the great atone- 
ment to have taken place immediately after the 
fall, it appears that God Almighty has still fur-* 
ther views to open in the dispensation of the gos- 
pel ; of which we are yet ignorant, except from 
the few hints delivered by the sacred writers, espe- 
cially by St. John, the clue of whose divine book 
I am now following. 

As it pleased God therefore that the world was 
several thousand years in preparing to receive the 
gospel at first, even mingled as it is with all the 
impurities infused into it by the wickedness of 
men, we may suppose a long time also may be 
required to prepare it for those great events, of 
which St. John speaks. So that although the fu- 
ture situation of such men as live up to the lights 
they have received, may be safe; yet the propa- 
gating and preserving the gospel ^live in the worlds 
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and in all the rigour of which this imperfect 
state of thitigs is dapable, may b6 necessar^ td^ 
bring about these farther designs of Providence^ 
Thus as the Jewish religion was fornaeriy the 
means of preparing the world for the reception 
of the gospel ; so the. gospel, as it is now pro-* 
fessed, may be a mean of preparatioii for those; 
grand sctiemfes^ which are bringing forward ii^ 
God Almighty's {rian, 

• Nothing in tlie whole revolatiot) of this 
world's affairs--the rise, and fall of' empires^ 
or the convulsions- and catadtfophes, which the 
shocks of nature are continually intrbducfng, 
bear, the teast degree of comparison, in point 
of gi^andeur, with the prepress,; and comple-' 
tion of the great scheme of Christianity, as it is 
opened in the beginning of Genesis, and con** 
eluded at the end of the Revelations. Pub^ 
lished and introduced by prophecy, and the 
whole typical scenery, if I may so call it, pf a 
people, wonderfully separated from the rest of 
the wOrld, to make preparation for it-*-it ap* 
pears at length attended with all this heavenly 
apparatus. Utterly rejecting^ and as it were 
disdaiping the parade of this world, it is* great 
in lis simplicity— ^mei*ely upheld by the hand 
of heaven in all its miraculous dispensations; 
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I«t 18 oSered to inaD> ia its progress towards its 
ulfio9ate end, to restore bis nature, and spiritu- 
alise bis affections. But man in general, wed-* 
df^d to the world, despises its call. Still, bow- 
ever, it maintains its course ; and in sooae in- 
stances preserves its purity. At lengtb the 
gospel spreading from east to west, and from 
Qprtb to south, all tbe world, as we baye rea- 
^ son to believe, shall have the offer of it. But 
still we suppose it opiixed with it3 usual itn- 
purities : tiU at length this vast mass, by tbei 
over-ruling power of Providence, and those se-» 
i;vet m^ans, of which we can form no idea, will 
purge itself pure. Then the grand effects of the 
gospel will display themselves. An illustrious 
scene will open, in which the world and all its 
views, and pageantry, will be depressed ; and 
heavenly truth shine out in all its s(dendour. 
Tbe glory ofGod^ and the happiness ofman^ will 
then be united. 

We christians, who live in the infancy, as it 
may bey of the gospel, can have no idea of 
these splendid scenes. It hath pleased God, 
however, in a smalt degree, to raise tbe curtain 
of futurity, and give us afar off a glimpse of 
these happy times to animate us still more in 
tbe glorious pursuit, both of securing our own 

happi- 
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happiness ; and of being, as far as our influ- 
ence extends^ the favoured instruments of bring- 
ing forward this amazing scheme of glory. 
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If ye know these things^ happy are ye if ye rfa 

ifAejw.*— John, xiii. 17. 

Consider, first, the necessity of knowing 
these things; and secondly, the necessity of 
doing them. 

In every art, trade, or profession, we must 
first know what we are to do, before we can do 
it. It is so in religion : but, God be thanked, 
the knowledge of religion lies in a very narrow 
compass. Though it takes up time to learn an 
art, or profession, yet the lowest amongst us may 
easily obtain sufficient knowledge of religion, for 
all the purposes of life. 

The great difficulty lies in the second point we 
.are to consider — not in knozving these things^ 
but in doing them. In every thing, as well as 
in religion, practice is the end of knowledge : 
without it knowledge is useless. But what is 
singular in vcWgxous practice^ it is' the best way 
of gaining religious knozvledge. If you apply 
every little knowledge you gain, to practice, you 

^ will 
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will soon become a greater proficient in religious 
knowledge, than if you had applied yourself with 
the greatest attention to the knowledge of it, and 
left the practice of it out of the question. If any 
man will do Gdd^s willy he shall, know of the doc- 
trine, whether it be of God. — Besides, we are not 
so liable to evvov in practice^ ^ as we are in knoW" 
ledge* Right Qfid wrong are much clearer ideas^ 
than truth and falsehood. A well-intentioned 
mind may be led into enthusiasm, or superstition; 
but cannot so easily be led into wickedness. 



IV. 
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Stand in awcy and sin not. — Psalm, iv; 4. 

JLhe occasion and primary intention of many 
of the psalms of David, are uncertain. It is of 
less moment however, as we may still apply to 
ourselves the instructive precepts, and noble 
strains of piety and devotion, with which they 
abound. 

The psalm before us is of this kind. The 
occasion is obscure : the instruction distinct, 
and manifold. I have chosen the fourth verse 
to discourse on, Stand in awe, and sin not : 
from which words I propose to shew you the se- 
veral ways, in which standing in awe prevents 
sinning : and you may consider, as I go on, in 
which of these ways you yourselves are restrained. 

There are some people indeed, whose wicked 
lives suffer no restraint— who stand in awe of 
nothing. These are totally excluded from the 
idea of the text. 

There are others who stand in some aa;e— but 
it is only of the laws of the land. Though they 
have no fear of God before their eyes, they 

stand 
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Stand dreadfully in awe of prosecutions arid iin- 
prisonoients ; and differ only frooi the others itt 
possessing less hardiness of temper. 

Others again have still a little more to say 
for tbem'seives, and but a little. They are un- 
der no temptation of committing open acts of 
violence, and therefore want no restraint of 
law. But they stand greatly in awe of the opi- 
nion of the world. Their character is their idol ; 
and through an attention to this, they refrain 
from many wrong actions, which draw upon 
them the contempt of mankind. Thus, with- 
out any sense of religion, they assume the ap- 
pearance of decent moral men. Religion in- 
deed we expect not from then! ; but their mo- 
tive is so bad^ that even their morality is worth 
little. 

There is another set of men, who have more 
religion than any of the former — for they have 
religion enough to be afraid of damnation; 
though not enough to take the proper steps to 
avoid it. They live in a continual strife, be- 
tween conscience, and indulgence. There is 
something like religion here. It occasions u 
struggle. How that struggle may end, is yet to 
be seen ; at present, as it does not lead them to 
act on a right motive> it is of little value* ", 

T 4 The 
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The last set of men, who are included in the 
psalmist's texti are those who, divested of all 
thoughts of future punishment, or of the opinion 
of the world, stand in awe of God, through a 
fear of offending him. It is fear in one sense ; but 
it is accompanied with that perfect love, which, 
\n apother sense^ castfth out fear* 
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JBelovedf now are we the sons of, God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be : but we know 
that, when he shall appear, we shall be 
like him, for we shall see him, as he is. 
— And every one that hath this hope in him, 
purijieth himself, even as he is pure.^-^l John, 
111. 2, 3. 

X HE divine author of this passage^ among a 
multitude of heavenly themes^ which he has 
proposed to our contemplation, has not proposed 
one more full of wonderful, and affecting matter 
than this. He sets before us our new birth^ 
and inheritance— our hopesj our motives-^^and 
glorification altogether, in one point of view — 
Jjet us follow him through the particulars of this 
wonderful display of grace. 

Beloved, now are we the sons ofGod.^-^By em- 
bracing, and sincerely obeying, the christian. reli* 
gion, we become heirs of all its promises;^ and 
hopes— the great curse is removed — God's holy 
spirit is shed abroad in our hearts — and we are 
fitted for that heavenly state> which is prepared 

for 
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for us. All this is io consequence of our being 
the adopted sons of God through Christ. We 
are purified in this world ; and shall be glorified 
in the next. ^ 

But what is this state of glory which is pro- 
mised to us ? We are acquainted with the things 
of this world ; and kqow they are adapted to us, 
and we to them : but what notices have we of 
these heavenly things ? 

It is true, says the apostle (in adswer to this 
question), it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be. It is impossible in this world to have any 
ideas of the glory of the next. Flesh and blood 
cannot reveal these things to us ; neither are we 
capable of receiving them, if they should be re- 
vealed. In these things, as in niany others, we 
must walk by Jaithj and not by sight*. — ^Under 
the guidance therefore, of faith, we are assured, 
that when he shall appear^ we shall be like him ; 
for we shall see him as he is. — We have the same 
sentiment rather more strongly expressed, in St. 
Paul's epistle to the Philippians : fFe look for 
the, Saviour^ the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 
change our vile body^ that it may be fashioned 
like unto his glorious bodp. 

' * 2 COSINTHIARS, V. 7. 

The 
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The great conclusion is, that every one that 
hath this hope in him^ purifieth himself as he is 
pure: And every one (if we tnay transpose the 
proposition, and turn it into a text) who doth not 
purify himself as he is pure^ may be assured^ 
that he hath not this hope in him. 



VI- 
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Godly sorrow worketh repentance — but tie sor- 
row of the world worketh death. — 2 Cor. 7. 10. 

i^T. Paul, in his first epistle to the Corinthians^ 
had delivered an incestuous person to Satan. 
What is meant by that phrase, we are not clearly 
informed. It is probable he meant only to re- 
move the offender from the communion of the 
faithful.— Whatever the punishment was, it is 
certain it wrought its proper effect : and the 
offender was restored to his own peace of mind ; 
and to the peace of the church. 

To this event the apostle alludes in the text ; 
in which he places two kinds of sorrow in oppo* 
sition to each other — godlj/ sorrow, and the sor* 
row of the zvorld : the former of which worketh 
repentance ; the latter, death. 

Some people are apt to consider sorrow and rer 
pentance as the same thing. Hence arises the dan- 
ger of a death-bed repentance, and the deceit, 
which men are inclined to put upon themselves. 
But they have no authority for such deceit from 
any thing the apostle says. He says only that 

godly 
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godly sorrow worketh repent ancCy that is, it 
leads to it; but sorrow itself is no .n^pentance* 
Nay even a change of lifey is no rpentanaij 
Many wdrltlly causes may. make i^pen^An incoii>- 
venieiiit.> True repentance is a change of heart as 
well as life ;. and a detestation of sin, whether 
future punishment existed or not.< It is this re^ 
pentance which godly sorrow worketh. * 

# Again, worldly sorrow «»orAref A ife^^A. Dk^ 
all other wrong affections, \i^ leudeth^ to those 
consequences,' which, without care, will draw onf 
the fatal effects of sin- The first inbpressipii in* 
deed of woHdly sorrow 6^ any misfortune is so 
natural, and - unavoidable, that it cannot cer-^ 
tainly be offensive in the eyes of a merciful God j 
if calm resignation, and submission to his will 
succeed. But when sorrow for any worldly 
event continues, and takes possession of the souli 
it certainly argues a great dependance on the 
world for our hopes; and a renunciation of Ood, 
as our supreme happiness. 

And yet here, for the sake of some good, 
and melancholy people, I should wish to make 
a distinction. When the kind affections of love^ 
and friendships have received some great convul- 
sion, the wrongness cannot be so oflTensive to God 

as 
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as when the loss respects only some worldly pos- 
session. Yet even the overflowings of those ten- 
der affections, we shbuld endeavour to mode- 
rate ; and should not sorrow^ as others that have 
no hepe^ for them that sleep : for if we believe 
that Jesus died, and rose again ; even so them 
also, that sleep in Jesus, ^will God bring with 
him*^ 

V 

/ 

Let .m then all endeavour to sorrow after 4 
godly sort. This world is sometimes called a 
vale of sorrow. Its brooks are tears : its gales 
are sighs. The gloomy images of woe, in some 
part of our passage through it, will not fail to 
strike us. Since sorrow then must be so much 
our companion, let us endeavour to make it our 
friend; and learn all the good lessons (and 
many good lessons tb'^'* are) which it is eoabled 
ta teach. 

N. B. If this subject were enlarged on, the 
distinction between worldly sorrow, and godly 
sorrow, might be explained more fully; and it 
might be shewn what those good lessons are which 
Ibey both teach« 

* I Thessalonians, iv. 13, 14. 
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—-He went xm* his way rejoicing. — ^Acts, viiU 39^ 

Xh£S£ worcU are taken from t)ie very iv^ 
str active and interesting story of Philip, aqd th^^ 
Ethiopian. I shall ^r^^ give you the circuai-* 
stances of the story, with some r^nuurks qpop it 
-—and shall secondly explain the subject of the 
Ethiopian's rejjoicing. 

On the persecution of Christianity, carried on 
with so much violence by Saul, many of the dis- 
ciples left JfBrusalem) and retired to various parts; 
where they preached the gospel. Among others^ 
Philip went to Samaria ; from whence, by the 
destination of God, he was sent to a desart part 
of the country, between Jerusalem and Gaza. 
Here he met the treasurer of Candace, queen of 
Ethiopia. This person, though of an idolatrous 
nation^ believed in the true God — was ac* 
quainted with the Jewish scriptures — and used 
at the great festivals to go to worship at Jeru- 
salem. One of these great festivals he had been 
now attending ; and was returning home, when 
Philip met him. He was riding in bis chariot, 

^ and 
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EDd reading the prophecy of Isaiah ; little thiDk"- 
ing of the extraordinary means of new illumi- 
nation, which God^ in his providence^ was pre* 
if)aring for him, Philip, under the direction of 
the htly Spirit, asked him, if he understood what 
he read ? The Ethiopian answered, he. had need 
of 'an intierpreter : and observing that Philip was 
a Jew--— a man of respectable appearance, and 
pirobably skilled in the scriptures' — ^he desired 
Mm ta Come into his chariot, and explain what 
be had been reading. The passage he read was 
one of those prophecies of Isaiah, in which the 
death of the Messiah is so circumstantially re- 
lated.— Inform me, said the Ethiopian, of whom 
doth the prophet speak this ; of himself, or 
of some other person ? Philip, taking occasion 
from this passage, opened to him the whole 
evangelical dispensation; and explained to him 
the completion both of the prophecy he had 
just been reading, and of several other pro- 
phecies relating to the Messiah. The Ethio- 
'pian was fully convinced of the truth of what 
he heard ; (for which, we may suppose, he was 
well prepared by his knowledge of the Jewish 
scriptures) and as they approached a pool of 
water, asked Philip, If he had any objection to bap- 
tize him? Philip told him, he had none: if from 

his 
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bis heart he could profess hi$ belief in Christ : 
which the Ethiopian professing in the strongest 
terms, was baptized. It then pleased God tp 
confirm his faith, by miraciilously conveying 
Philip instantaneously from his sight. Thus was 
the christian religion introduced into Ethiopia, 
where this officer of queen Candace bad a great 
band in planting it; as we are informed by soai^ 
cburch-christians ; though their accounts perhaps 
depend on little better authority than the great 
probability of it. 

After Philip was conveyed from the Ethiopian, 
we are told that pious convert zvent on his way 
rejoicing. This leads me to the second point I 
designed to consider — tfaje subject of hi$ joyful 
me^itati^on. We may suppo^ it might have run 
in some such straiji as this : 

Blessed be God, for sending this holy naan jto 
enlighten n>y eyes \ I early saw the grossn^ess of 
idolatry: and since I became acquainted with the 
Jewish scriptures, I have ever admired the ma- 
jesty and grandeur of the Jewish worship. It 
bath ever been delightful to niej at these . stated 
feasts, to wori^ip the great jGod of heaven at 
Jerusalem. Yet still I had xny doubts aad dif- 
ficulties. 1 could never perceive the uj^e aadi 
intention of all those singular . rites and cere* 

VOL. !• z moniej^, 
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monies, with which the temple-worship <>f th'e 
Jews abounded. Many of them appeared to 
me strange and aiSected; and what still tended 
more to increase ray doubts, the prophets, in 
many parts of their writing, speak slightingly 
of them.— Now all my doubts are banished. I 
see these ceremonies and sacrifices, leading me 
as it were by the hand, to a more effectual atone- 
ment. I see the obscure veil of prophecy re- 
moved ; and all the truths of the gospel open- 
ing to mine eyes. I see the malignity of sin; 
and the only way, in which the trespasses of 
man can hope to be forgiven. A future world 
is opened to my view— a state of happiness, of 
which I had no conception before. — God grant, 
that that faith in Christ which I have just pro- 
fessed, may lead me to a holy life ! May it give 
me such sanctity of manners as may make me 
a new-born creature; and enable ii^e to obtain 
that gracious inheritance which the gospel hath 
promised 1 

Thus this holy convert went on his way re- 
joicing. Let not us who are baptized into this 
faith in our infancy, consider it with less joy. The 
commonness of a blessing is apt to'take from the 
enjoyment of it. If we should be deprived only 
for a few moments of the air we breathe ; or a 

few 
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few days, of the bread we eat, we should then 
with gratitude acknowledge the value of those 
blessings, which we now treat with neglect. But 
among all the blessings we neglect^ let not the 
gospel be one. Let the thoughts of our salvation 
in Christ, be always our solid comfort: and amidst 
all the difficulties of life, through this great conso- 
lation, let us continually go on cur way rejoicing. 
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lit ihit^.—Nhw «ll ftfv i\hiMH rt^^ MfiUhH. f 

nn H iir?^^ hy tfi^ fitthrf, th n rtihr^ ^rth^ttml «»^h*- 
tt1^Hf. f •CM! fffi? hhnMit^ thW ht pftiphtt^ t¥.- 

ihH ih ttflfti! i!yM. f nfp. th^ mwllRhlfy df «ltt : 
WftH ffi^ rthly ttfty, In ttfil^fi Hi^ ff^'^ififtwidf^i (jf 
ffffiH fttiM fmfi^ fh h^ (htfiihl'ti. /\ fiiiiith w^fM 
N tipth^^ ih ttiy thtr — ft nh^h hf h«fJ{ilftN<f, ^f 

tfmt ffmt f>iHff Iff I'UtUt ttftl^fi I finv^ }iint ptti* 
fM^«iNl, ffffty l^ftH tm Jh « ffhif llfh ! Mfiv If ^li?fe 
m^ niitU «ftfi^flfy hf rtirtfift^f*! fi<i triftv triftk*? m^ 
ft ft^^t-f«^^^t frf^ftffff^: ftriH ^fffthl^ rn^ f^ hUMh 
Jlmf f»fft<'hff«< Ififi^fifftffff itffl^lf Jffh |{M«(^| fiftfff 

fttlth ift hiit ififrtff^y, ^Mft«!lH^f If ffffh l^««i j^y Th* 
f'dffiffiOMri^n«? nf ft ^^l^«r^fMp i«? npf fM fftt^r* frnfff fff^ 
^fljhym^•flf nf if. If \\t> •(jtiuM h^ ^l^f1rlv^rt hrtfy 
for ft fr\t rrtMrrrn^t of ffi^ nk ^r lifr-ffffir j hr ft 
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VIII. 

If there be Jtnt a willing tnind^ ii is acc^ted 
according to that a nmn hath^ and not ai> 
cording to that he hath not^^f^ Corintbiani^ 

• * • AM. 

y\\u IS. 



OT. Paul, in the chapter, from which the 
text is taken, had been exhorting his Corinthian 
converts to maice a charitable contribution for 
their poor fellow-christians : and, in order to 
bring the duty liome to each of them ; he tells 
them in the text, that God will reward them ; not 
in proportion to what they give; but in propor- 
tion to the xvillingness with which they give. As 
far therefore as their charity related to God, both 
rich and poor might perform a service equally 
acceptable. 

Now this is the constant doctrine of scrip- 
ture. — Nor indeed is it confined to charity. 
It is extended to every duty. The hearty that 
conceives, and fully intends the action on right 
motives, is what God requires : the bare exter- 
nal deed in his sight is nothing. In our dealings 
with the world indeed it is the leading figure: 
but in our heavenly accounts it is a cypher. It 
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is the motive only on which the eye of Heaven 
is fixed. Thus one fervent t^culatiodi, GodJbe 
merciful to me a sinner i from a heart truly smiir 
(en with a sense of sin, reached the tbrooe of 
grace, while a llK)nsand pra^rs, wodi lifted 
eyes and hands^ from one standing in the 'Corner 
of a streety were waited by. It was the incentiion 
wkkh gave value to the lUfidow's mite ; and wo«rfd 
give value to a cup of cold water ^ on a ()roper 
motive* 

Since then it is not the deed^ but the willing 
mindy that God accepts^ what a mighty encou-' 
ragement is it to those, who have nothii^ but 
the xcilling mind to oiTer ? They cnay do as 
many generous, and kind, and acceptable things 
in the sight of God, as if they had thousands. 
They may be doing friendly and benevoleRt ac- 
tions continually; and even reap the reward of 
them from God; though they may scarce be 
able to expend a farthing. 

But pause a moment, my friend. That there 
may he no mistake in this snatter, you must be 
well assured, that you have the zvilling mind. 
You may easily deceive yourself in this matter. 
It is not sitting down, and in a reverie of ima- 
gination saying to yourself, How gladly would 
I give to such, or such a person ; if I had it in 

z 3 my 
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my power! That is a mighty easy way of having 
ei willing mind : and would turn the broad wa.y 
into the narrow one at once. 

Try yourself therefore by the following ques- 
tions. Are you strictly conscientious in the per- 
formance of all other religious duties, which are 
in your power ? . If you are, it is a test, that you 
would be strict also in the performance of such 
as are not in your power. 

Are you always ready to assist your neighbour, 
in such little offices, as are within your means ? 
Arc you ready to spare to his greater necessity, 
a little of your time, for instance, or a little of 
your labour ? If you are, it is probable, you 
would be ready to bestow upon him a little of 
your money also. 

Lastly, are you content^ and perfectly resigned, 
whatever your station is ? If you are not, I 
should fear it were hardly possible for you to pos- 
sess a willing mind to assist others, for how can 
you have any real inclination to give them, while 
you are yet dissatisfied, and have not gotten 
enough for yourself? 



IX. 
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My grace is sufficient for thee; for my strength 
is made perfect in weakness. — 2 Cor. xii. 9. 

X HE several parts of the Gospel, like those of 
a regular and well-contrived building, are adapted 
to each other. If the gospel require us to be* 
lieve things which are not immediately obvious to 
our reason ; it gives us sufficient evidence, that it 
has authority to promulge them. If it gives us 
rules for our conduct^ which are evidently carried 
higher than human abilities can go ; it hath at the 
same time provided a supernatural assistance^ 
which, if we manfully exert our own powers^ will 
carry us further than our own powers could go 
without that assistance. 

This was the apostle Paul's case. He had un- 
dergone some great trial, which he calls a thorn 
in the fleshy and had requested God's assistance. 
The answer he received (in what mode of con^ 
veyance we are not informed) was in the words 
of the text. Prom these words I wish to estab- 
lish this point*— —-that the assistance of God's 

z 4 holy 
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holy spirit will always be given in proportion to 
our exigencies. 

It is one of the nicest points in reading scrip- 
ture, to distinguish between such passages, as 
apply chiefly to gospel times ; and such as are of 
aniversal application. An inattention to this 
distinction has conti-ifauted niore than any thing, 
to over-run the christian world with enthusiasm 
— often^ no doubt, well-meant; but as often 
absurd, and even ridiculous. Now mistakes of 
this kind are chiefly made by those, who avow- 
edly turn reason and common sense x>nt of doors 
in their interpretations of scripture.-— But as it 
pleased God Almighty to continue to us the use 
of rei^on and common sense, after be put the 
scripture into our hands — and as the scripture 
itself, not only in its evidence, but in every thing 
e(kse, except some of its sublime truths, is an 
appeal to reason and common sense ; we must 
necessarily bring its doctrines, and its rules and 
modes of expression to the test. The scripture 
itself gives os no other. Indeed it is the only 
way we have to distinguish truth from error. 
Thns we mnst abide in the absurdity t)f trttn- 
substantiation, for instance, if we will not use 
our reason in explaining a literal expression of 
scriptare into a figurative one. — So glaring an 

absurdity 
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absurdity indeed as this, the enthusiast himself sees 
in its full light. If we inquire how ? we find it 
is by the use of his reason. He himself therefore 
uses his. reason on some occai^ns : but he tells 
\x$i we mast not Carry our reason too far. So say 
we ; but who is to draw the line ? Indeed what 
can driaw it but our reason ? So that reason must 
not only operate, but must determine how far 
it may carry its operations. 

With regard to the present question, it is evi*- 
dent, that these times are under very different 
circumstances from the early times of the gospel. 
In its infancy, when it was publishing to the 
heatten ; it called for the aid of supernatural 
power. Now, when it is established in its full 
ibrce of evidence, it is enough if we have suf- 
ficient testimony, that this supernatural power 
once existed ; and that such powers are still 
continued to us as are necessary.— The apostle 
Paul, who was slent to preach the gospel among 
the heathen ; and could not know what oatiotts 
were prepared to receive it, had many heavenly 
visions to direct his course— -he was pressed in 
spirit — and had pouxjrs intrusted to him as well 
to direct his motions, as to shew that he came 
from God. It was absolutely necessary. — But 
16 it so now? The ciM*istian ' minister has now 
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his fixl place of abode — the whole land is cbris* 
tian; and wants no miraculous proof of the truth 
of the gospel. 

How far then may we reasonably expect the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit? So far as we rea- 
sonably want it; and no further. Mankind 

are still mankind. The truth of tne gospel can- 
not change the nature of man. Man, left. to 
himself, has still the same evil dispositions about 
him; and the assistance of the Holy Spirit is 
therefore always wanted. It was an opinion of 
the heathen world, that the assistance of the 
gods was necessary to the performance of all 
great actions. This noble idea of nature Christi- 
anity hath confirmed. The .christian is assured^ 
that in all his conflicts with his spiritual enemies^ 
if he exert, with honest sincerity, the powers of 
nature, he shall be further aided by those of 
grace. 

He seems, in the mean time, to have no busi- 
ness to inquire in what manner, or under what 
circumstances this divine aid will be granted. 
' Some indeed pretend to feel the illapse of the 
Holy Spirit; and to fix the moment when it 
enters the heart. But our blessed Saviour seems 
to determine otherwise. The wind blmveth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 

thereof; 
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thereof; but canst not tell whence it cometh^ nor 
whither it goeth : so is every one that is born (^ 
the spirit: that is, (as I should humbly interpret 
the words) when the blessed spirit does assist 
human nature, (which is not continually, but 
only when it /w/eM,.that is, when it is necessary,) 
its effect is undoubted ; but of its mode of ope- 
ration — whether by giving a turn to our thoughts 
— or acting upon 4is by the medium of outward 
circumstances, we can form no judgment — we 
cannot tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth. 
Of this however w^e may be assured, that iV^ aid 
will always be in proportion to our necessities. 

This indeed seems plain ttom the text. My 
grace is sufficient for thee : for my strength is 
made perfect in weakness : that is, the weaker 
thou art, my strength shall be the more shewn in 
assisting thee. 

This passage of scripture seems to represent 
St. Paul in the exact state of an ordinary christian. 
In his private capacity as a man (for the passage 
seems to have no concern with his public mini- 
stration as an. apostle) iie had been pressed by 
some great trial. He prayed thrice — that is,/re- 
quently, for God's assistance; and received the 
answer of the text, which is recorded, no doubt, 
for our use ; and plainly sets forth this doctrine, 
'^ that 
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thai: God's assistaiBce wiU be in proportion to <Mur 
mecessities — ^provided we take the raetbod St. Pa^ 
did of praying earnestly for it, and using our o»*a 
best endeavours. 

Nor is this only the <loctrine of St Paul, bat 
the universal tenor of scripture. Our blessed 
Lord assures his disciples, that whatever their exi'^ 
gencies may be, they shall receive proportioned 
assistance froim Heaven : for it was not they that 
^ke : but the i^rit of tkeir Father j who dwelt 
in them. 

Nqw the same spirit which dwelt in theniy 
dwelletb in us : and it seems a safe, and just, and 
scriptural conclusion^ that its 9node ^ operation 
is still the same, allowing only for its being ej?" 
traordinary in one case^ and ordinary in the 
other. If ^therefore -the apostle partook of the 
former^ in proportion to their necessities, it may 
be hoped, that we^ in a similar manner, may par- 
take of the latter in proportion to ours. 

Agreeably to which indeed the spirit is repre- 
sented in other passages of scripture, as strength* 
ening us with might in the inward man (that is, 
when we stand in need of strengthening), and 
helping our infirmities — when those infirmities 
are likely to betray us. 

Now there is no doctrine of Christianity which 

is 
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is more comfortable to a serious mind^ than this. 
It is a provision for our necessities. Tliough it 
may not administer to wants of a less important 
kind — nor in all cases where we may deem it ne- 
cessary — ^yet in cases of real need, it is always a 
supply — it is manna from the clouds^ a^d water 
from the rock. 

It sometimes falls out, that religious people, 
wb6Q they look into the lives of eminent profes- 
sors 4d the gospel ; and see them abftddoning the 
World for their religion ; or even laying down 
their litres lor its sake, are* apt to feel themselv^ 
lideasy and distressed under the compaiis<^ ; coid 
to fretj b^toiftse tliey think they eould not tbeoeiT 
8ielve# undergo such trials oS their faith, with e<]pal 
fiHrtitude. 

But let libem not be dbtressed. In the hand^ 
of Godj the weakest ifistrua>ent8 may become 
tiie si;<ro0gest. We koow not what we can suffer^ 
(ill we are Iried. Or rather, animal spirita have 
nodittig to do in the matter. God ha;th choseo 
/Ae wtak timgs ^ the world to confmmd the 
migkhf ; and wiH shew vs that whenwe artmeiik, 
we are in reality strong. 
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/ will make thee a terror to thyself.'^ 

Jeremiah^ xx. 4. 

JL HIS was spoken to a wicked man, from God, 
by the prophet Jeremiah — and a more dreadful 
sentence could not be pronounced. When a man 
'h in terror from things without him, there is 
some chance — some hope of escaping the mis- 
chief. But when he is a terror to himself^ he 
carries the mischief always about him. Even in 
his very sleep he is unable to shake it off. He 
starts from his dreams with wildness and horror. 

Now nothing can occasion this terror, but 
guilt; and nothing on this side the grave, can 
shew guilt in so dreadful a light. This was the 
'terror that possessed Cain. This was the terror 
that possessed Judas Iscariot—— Gracious God, 
preserve us all from those crimes^ which make ui^ 
a terror to ourselves I 
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Strive to enter in at the strait gate ; for many 
will seek to enter in, and shall not be able.^^ 
Luke, xiii, 24. 

JLHIS seems, at first sight, to be among the 
hard sayings of the gospel. That any should 
seek to enter into the kingdom of heaven, and 
not be able, has something of a predestinarian 
cast about it. And so this text hath sometimes 
been interpreted. But if we examine it with the 
context, we shall find it totally innocent of any 
such meaning. 

In the fjrst place, the verse itself points out 
the sense. In the former part of the verse we 
are ordered to strive. But they who shall not he 
able to enter, are those only who seek : that is, 
who are much more careless about the matter, 
than the others *. 

^ Whoever looks into the original, will find the opposition 
between the words strivt and seek much stronger than our 
translation expresses it. 

Ib 
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In the second place it plainly appears, that 
these careless persons depended on a death-bed 
repentance. The door was shut before they be- 
gan to knock, and cry, Lord^ Lord^ open to us. 

Thirdly, it appears, that these persons had no 
evideQce to produce in their favour, except that 
the^ had eaten and drunk in Christ's presence^ 
and that he had taught in their streets : that is, 
they had only an outward connection with Christ ; 
but kww nothing of him in their hearts. 

Lastly, it is very plain from their sentjeppe, 
that their own wickedness, not God's dec^'ee, was 
the Cause of their rejection : / know you tioty 
whence ye are; depart from rrfCf all ye workers 
of iniquity. 
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Cleanse thou nie from my secret faults. 

Psaltn xix. 13. 

JflORE or less every man has two characters. 
In public be is desirous to appear with his best 
face ; and bangs out often the sign of virtues, 
which are not found within. Within too he often 
harbours vices, which never appear abroad. 

These secret sins are of various kinds. Often 
ihey consist of bad thoughts. When these wicked 
intruders are immediately driven out by an effort 
of reason, and religion, it is well : no harm en- 
sues. But when they are encouraged, and make 
their abode, the mind is turned into a receptacle 
of avarice, impurity, malice, selfishness, or any 
other darling vice, to which its propensity leads. 
Against all this corruption of tbe heart, to which 
the Almighty only is privy, the Psalmist prays. 

Sometimes these bad thoughts are matured into 
jdeeper sins, by being digested into wicked dc'signs, 
tliough still in secret. Son^e scheme of maJice is 
laid-^some plan of revenge— -or some train of 
corruption. 

VOL. I. A A Sometimes 
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Sometimes they are pushed still further into 

actions such as, petty frauds — commodious 

lies — indulgencies of passions and appetites, and 
mSny other modes of transgression, which may 
be dfe^teV6usl^ (iohceail^tl frtJta th^ ^^li tit the 
world. All these may be fdft'kfed among our se- 
cret sins. 

There is ^tfll Ahtfthfer kirid 6f siit, whith idtiy 
be tailed secj^et Whferi an actibn Is phVt^bli, 
ind the ttfoti^e bdse^ the actiofn lA sinflll i bat it 
is sififal brily itt the ^ttt^i reees^Bs df ffi§ frfedrt. 
The ejr6 of Gdd alorid ^fees it UntfAf thii fife^ 
Wfe triay l-6ckbn till icts 6f hypdcnsy. 

Thd last kind of secret sins, I ^elft iiifehiffiriif, 
kre siitfi sins, ad &re Secrete ei'en tc^ dcrfkAlVitf. 
Arid this perhaps was David's fH-inclp&l Iddk, 
<^hen he i^pcfak^ df secret sins. Wht can Ml 
(says he, In the \^bfdfe pr^ctding the Mi) itiM) 
bft he ofeHdeth f iiennse tkdii m frb^ Mj^ ^t- 
cret sihi. And thus <cd pWy iri 6iir litftHy, thkX 
Gdd would ptirdon otir i^ndtnnceL'^^Mi H^fe 
may dbmrtiit ft sinflll afetlon, without ktltWtlhg ft 
to be sUeb, is e^rtdin. A fariobs ±^\<si hiay 
thirtk he does Gbd feef vice by pefse'fcuHHg dtife of 
i different s^ct. St. Paul thotrght io: bfit hfc 
confesses he acted ^fifulty, not«^ithstattding fife 
acted ignorantly. He should have iHftrt-ttfM 

WAfcelf 
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himself belter ; which, if his prejudice had no.t 
intervened, he might have done. 

Thus again, with regard to — (an instance, 
which has lately made great noise in the world) 
— the slave trade ; it may be hoped, that many 
who defend it, are well-meaning people, and 
think they are right; but at the same time if they 
could get rid of certain prejudices, which an at- 
tachment to party, or a love of gain, throws be- 
fore their eyes, . they might perhaps see. they were 
acting in direct contradiction to the scripture-rule 
of doing to others as they would have others do 
to them: unless indeed they suppose, that a man's 
being of a different complexion disqualifies him 

from being an object of gospel precept* Many 

other cases might be mentioned ; in all which we 
sin, if we act contrary to such information as God 
hath given us the means and ability to obtain^ 

I shall conclude the subject with observing that 
we should strive against that temptation, which 
setrecy holds out, to commit sin. We should al- 
ways recollect, we are continually under the in- 
spection of that great Being, with whom darkness 
and tight are both alike% 
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Every man is tempted, when he is drawn away of 
his own lustf and enticed. — James, i. 14. 

1 HAT is, in other words, every man is placed 
rn a state of trial. 

That we are placed in such a state, seems to 
admit of little doubt. We prove it from various 
topics, taken from the world around us — from 
the imperfection of every thing we see — from 
the nature of man — and from the word of God. 
But I shall endeavour to prove it here only by 
that striking connection, which subsists between 
every christian grace and its correspondent tempt- 
ation. 

Man is born into the world with passions and 
appetites, suited to the various temptations he 
will have to meet with. At the same time, to 
assist him in his contest with these temptations, 
he is endowed with reason and conscience— 
with the instructions of God's holy word, and 
the promise of his divine assistance. Thus fur- 
nished he launches into life ; and inunediately 
begins bis spiritual contest. Every passion, and 

appetit% 
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appetite, he finds has its correspondent tempta- 
tion to try, and purify it by resistance. Every 
virtue, which the gospel enjoins, is by some occa- 
sion brought to proof. 

Are we taught to love God, and have a con- 
tinual sense of his divine presence upon our 
minds ? As this great presiding po\v€r is invisible, 
we are strongly assaulted to put our trust in a 
multitude of visible objects, which the world pre- 
sents on every side. 

Are we taught in the gospel that we have no 
merits of our own that can deserve eternal happi- 
ness — and that eternal happiness is procured for 
us only by the death and atonement of a Sa- 
viour ? Instead of examining the trqth of scrip- 
ture, in which this doctrine is contained, (as it is 
certainly incumbent on us to do,) we suflFer our- 
selves to be tempted, and led away by designing 
men, and bad books, and learn to set up our own 
reason^ Und our own righteousness, as sufficient 
to instruct and save us. 

Are we taught to love our neighbour — to be 
benevolent, and communicate good to others ? 
Self-love is continually working within-— opposing 
our kind intentions, and endeavouring to draw 
all to itself. 

A A 3 Are 
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Are honesty find fair dealing prescribed to us 
in our iqtercourse with others ? A thousand 
petty frauds, and modes .of deceit, peculiar to 
every profession, place our virtue in a constant 
scene of trial. 

Are we ordered to be temperate in the use of 
the good things of this world ? A variety of de- 
licacies, if we abound, are continually assailing 

« 

us ; and in all circumstances we find pleasures 
and gratifications of different kinds to seduce 
ns\ 

Humility is among the greatest of christian 
virtues. But amidst the variety of competi- 
tions, with which the world abounds, it is a dif- 
ficult matter to guard against pride and self-con- 
sequence. These imperious inmates are conti- 
nually pointing out situations, to which we have 
as good a right to aspire, as they who possess 
them. 

The forgiveness of injuries is a doctrine, which 
the gospel strongly enjoins. But malice and 
revenge are sweet gratifications, and powerful in- 
centives. 

In many cases, reason and religion engage a 
man to risk his life. But the fear of death is con- 
tinually opposing his generous purposes. 

Thus 
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Thus every ^vktqp, ^nd YjftWP^s actipi), fin^s 
sQpoe qorrespoD^e^t ti^mpta^ion tQ brjpg it tQ 
F<>Qf ; frera which we clrft)v, I think, p irjcefr*- 
g^bla argufpeiql .^bat this \^ov)0 yi^9 iBtend^e^ .fpr 
a state of trial. When we see the feeth qf t}V9 
correspondent shells clasping together, and fitted 
with exact relation to each other, we cannot but 
conclude, they were originally formed with a 
view to this union. 

From the consideration of a state of trial, two 
or three obvious truths arise. 

In the first place, it seems a proof beyond athe- 
istical cavil, of the providence of God. If the, 
adaptation of one thing to another in^mere matter, 
be thought the work of design — here we see the 
same adaptation in a still higher scale, in the or- 
dering of the moral world. ^ 

Secondly, a state of trial proves strongly the 
existence of a future state. A trial, in its very 
nature, indicates some connected cause, for 
which that trial was made : and as our trial lasts 
through this world, it seems to point at another. 

Thirdly, it proves, among a variety of other 
proofs, the truth of religion. A state of trial is 
exactly that state of moral discipline, which is 
held out in the gospel ; and in this correspond- 

A A 4 ence, 
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ef)ce» they corroborate each other. There is 
ev^ry appearance of their being parts of one 
united plan. And as we have proved a state of 
trial to be derived from God, so is its counter- 
party the gospel. 



XIV. 
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Tliat which is highly esteemed amongst men, is 
abomination in the sight of God. — Luke/xvi. 
15. 

JLjOOK into any part of life, and you will find 
this truth ascertained. We are continually doing 
things, which are highly esteemed among mcni 
but abominable in the sight of God. Maxims in 
trade and business^ are directed chiefly to the ac- 
cumulation of wealth. Amusements are carried 
far beyond the idea of relaxation, and end in 
mssipation and riot. Even the pursuits of science 
are often carried too far — and end in what the 
scriptures call worldly wisdom — often in infidelity. 
 Now all these things, and various other 
things, which may be classed with them, are 
highly esteemed among men, though they are abo* 
roination in the sight of God. 

The great conclusion therefore is, that the opi' 
nion and judgment of the world should never be 
made the criterion of our actions. We have a 
true criterion given us in the scriptures, and 
there we should seek it. 

XV. 
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God is able to make all grace abound toifpards 
*you ; that ye always, having all-sufficiency in 
all things, may abound to every good work. — 
2 Cor. ix. 8. 

J. H£ word grace has here a worldly, rather 
than a spiritual sense. The apostle is disposing 
his converts to a ch^nt^htle contributiQp ; ^n^ 
the doctrine of the te^f seems to l)e, that God 
will recompense t[be charitahle man with worldly 
blessings ; and in Fewaid pf his cbftritjes will not 
4Mi^er the barrel ^ meal to waste^ nor the cri4se 
of oil to Jail* 

But now for what end w^s this doptrine thrown 
Out? Not surely as a motive of charity: for 
when a man is charitable on this motiv^^ be ^^ns 
his charity into avarice. 

The doctrine of ithe text therefore seenqa to 
be held out only as an encouragement tho£f^ 
pious, good people, who are son\Gtinnes che^l^^d 
in their oharitahle desigi^, by fearing lest thay 
should exceed their circumstances, and bring 

their 
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their families to want To such persons the text 
says, Be not afraid of falling into want yourself 
for your kindness to others ^ for God hath said, 
and seems to mean it in a literal sense, that, he 
who soxf^cth plentifully^ shciU re^p hIsq fknti- 
fully. 
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Early in the morning will 1 direct my prayer 
unto Thee, and will look up. — Psalm v. 3. 

/ will lay me down in peace, and take my rest ; 
for it is Thou, Lord, only that makest me 
dwell in safety. — Psalm iv. 9. 

X HESE two passages mark the limits (the 
morning and evening) of a pious day. The re- 
ligious man^ in whose life such a day makes an 
accustomed part^ rises early and directs his 
prayer unto God. All is calm and quiet around 
him. His mind is not yet engaged in the bustle 
of the day ; and he dedicates to God those mo* 
Hients of peace. The adoration of the divine 
attributed — a request for the assistance of God's 
holy spirit, in all difficulties — a grateful thanks- 
giving for the protection of the past night — and 
a humble request for the continuance of that 
protection through the following day, are the 
immediate subject of his prayers. U nder 

the holy influence of such sentiments he then 
goes abroad into the world; and whatever his 

7 business 
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busipess is, be pursues it with cheerfulness, in-^ 
dustry, .and honesty. Yet still he hath God in 
all his thoughts. He hath always about him a 
sense of God*s continual presence — and a sense 
of duty, which reminds him, that as he is a menv- 
ber of society, he is also a creature of God. 

As night draws on, his cares end. Recom- 
mending himself again to God, he lays him down 
in peace^ and takes his rest ; For it is thou only, 
O Lord, he cries, that makest me dwell in 
safety. 



%Vlt 
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Thou that teachest another, teachest thoU nvt 

thyselff — Romans, ii. 21. 

1 HIS piece of scripture should be the motto 
of every clergyman. He who does not adopt 
it into his practice, is the keenest satirist upon 
himself. 

'But the preacher, you say, excites his hearers 
to go on unto perfection — to obey precepts, 
which neither they, nor he, can live up to ; and 
to imitate examples, which are equally beyond 
the reach of both. 

It is true ; and the christian minister is not 
expected to be an angel. At best, like the Jew- 
ish high-priest, in St. Paul's language, he will- 
be compassed with infirmities. Yet still w^hen 
he exhorts others to go on unto peifection^ he 
must endeavour after perfection himself. The 
point is, honestly to endeavour ; and if he fail in 
that, then only the text recoils upon him. 

From open sinSy one should hope even decency 

would restrain him. To hear a clergyman preach 

^ 8 against 
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igairiil drtfnkeatiess, when he himscilf is ktioWn 
to hi fbtird of liquor — cfr to hear hirn preach 
agairiist ddfv^tdlisrifess, wheq he is rigorous ahd ex- 
€f<-bitaht irt exacting his tithes — or to hear hini 
pt*6a(ih lip chiHty, when sill his neighbours know 
h6w hafd-^dftrted he is t6 the poor — 6r to hear 
hifii reftO'nfirhend iriduStr'y, when his o^vti life is 
^peint itl dissipktioti, atid frivolous aihusements^ 
is vile and abotninablg ; and beyond the prac- 
tice of &fiy, but such as are hdMened into a dis- 
^iradfe i6 theif profession ; such as cannot reprove 
the Ufifruitfal 'works of darknessy because th6y 
have Jeiloiv ship ivith them. 

Laying admonition on this head therefore 
aside^ we should wish to make a closer applica- 
tion to the preacher, and speak^ — not to his out- 
ward actions — but to his heart. 

Thou then that preachest to another, a belief 
in Christ — a renunciation of the world — and 
the comforts of the gospel—is thy ^ own faith 

fully establislied ? Dost thou take Christ 

into thy heart, as thy Lord, and master ? 

Dost thou esteem all things as naught, that thou 
mayest win Christ ? Is the world crucified to 
theCf and thou to the world? Dost thou feel 
what it is to be a new creature ? Art thou, in 
the apostle's language, a stranger and pilgrim 
^ ..  upon 
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upon earth f' — ^All these things thou preacbest 
to others ; and though, as was observed before, 
thou canst not arrive at perfection in any of 
these things, yet if thou dost not make a con- 
scientious endeavour to form thy heart after the 
pattern, which thou thus preacbest to others, thou 
must surely feel the distress of self-conviction — 
and hast passed a sentence upon thyself which 
will surely, one day, appear against thee. 

So much for thyself ; and as to thy hearers, it 
will be difficult to impress them with any thing 
that does not come from thv heart. It will be 
cold, and languid, and uttered without that energy, 
which a conscious Ipve of truth inspires. 
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The manifestation of the spirit is given to every 
man to profit withaL^-^i Cor.^xii. 7. 

XN the chapter, from which this verse is taken, 
the various gifts of the spirit are enumerated, 
which were dispersed in an extraordinary tnanner 
at the first promulgation of the gospel. With 
these, at present, we are not concerned* But 
the text seems as applicable to the ordinary, as 
the extraordinary, effusions of God^s spirit: and to 
these I mean to confine mysdf-^those effusions of 
the spirit which SLve st\]\ given to every man to pro- 
fit withal. I shall endeavour therefore to explain 
to you the scripture doctrine of the illumina- 
tion of the spirit ; and of its progress and decay 
in the heart of man. 

My first proposition is that all mankind, uni" 
versally good and bad without exception^ are 
inspired by the holy spirit of God. The scrip- 
tures every where, I think, talk this language. 
What is meant hy God's striving with man; 
and man's resisting the holy spirit of God, but 

VOL. I. B B that 
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' that the holy spirit not only dwells with good 
men ; but with those also, who rest, and op- 
pose it? — ^Thus then we suppose, that with re- 
gard to the holy spirit of God, all mankind are 
on an equality. The whole depends on the use 
they make of it. 

My next proposition is, th^iiwhat constitutes a 
good marly is his listening to the suggestions of 
the holy spirit of God. How the spirit of God 
informs our consciences— or how our codsciences 
differ from the spirit of God — ^we know liot 
Biit as we are assured in scripture,— -that nothing 
good can arise from ourselves, every good 
thought and good action must be suggested to 
us by the holy spirit of God. Our goodness 
therefore consists merely in listening to its sugges* 
tions, and following them. But still thisl is not 
Supposed to make a man capable of earning his 
own sanation, if I may so speak. Of himself be 
is nothing. There dwells in him no good thing. 
His attending however to the suggestions of the 
holy spirit of God ; and leading in consequence a 
holy life: are graciously accepted by God, as the 
means of qualifying hioi, in the sight of God, for 
the salvation offered him through Christ in the 
Gospel. 
My last proposition is, that what constitutes a 

bad 
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bad man is his refusing to listen to the suggeS" 
tions of the holy spirit of God. So far as we do 
not listen to them, we are under the guidance of 
those wicked propensities, which we inherited 
from our forefather. What little goodness the 
bad man may have, as few men are without s6me 
good qualities, he entnrely obtains, by listening 
to the holy spirit of God. But as he generally lis- 
tens to the world, and its temptations, the voice 
of God's spirit within him, grows weaker and 
weaker; till at length it will be hardly heard. 
And yet we Cannot suppose, thai even lix the most 
abaindoned men the spirit of God is wholly extin- 
guished.* — ^There must still remain some latent 
spark: otherwise (as in himself therjB can -be no 
good thing) there could not, one should suppose, 
be any repentance. 

Thus the spirit of God is given to every man 
to profit withdl ; and it is every man's own faulty 
if he do hot profit by it 
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XIX. 



ITcrk out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling; for it is God^ which worketh in 
you^ both to willj and to do^ of his good plea- 
4iire.— -Pbilippianst ii. 12. 

In this passage there are several things, which 
want explaining. 

Let u^ first consider what is meant by working 
cut our own salvation. This text at first sight im* 
plies, what the apostle certainly never meant it 
should imply, that we have the power to work out 
our oton salvation ourselves. If that had been 
the case, the christian atonement had been useless. 
Christ had died in vain. 

The salvation of man is every where represented 
in scripture as depending on two things — his own 
endeavours ; and the merits of Christ. Neither 
will save him without the other. It is very plain 
therefore, that when the apostle bids us work out 
our own salvation^ he is not explaining to us the 
whole mode of our salvation^ but is only enjoining 
us to do that party which belongs to ourselves. 

We next observe, that we are not only exhorted 

to 
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to work out our own salvation^ but to do it with 
fear and trembling. This expression is used in 
two or three other parts of scripture ; and seems 
only to imply great care, caution, and anxiety. 
There is no difficulty however in this clause. It 
is not at all wonderful, that what depends on 
man, should be so liable to error, and negligence, 
as to demand the strongest exhortations to care 
and watchfulness. 

But in the next clause there is somewhat more 
of difficulty. The reason given for our working 
out our own salvation with fear and trembling 
is, at first sight> rather peculiar. It is because 
God worketh in us both to will and to do. If 
God work out our salvation^ where is the necessity 
of our working at all; or being in any fear and 
trembling about the matter ? But we should con- 
8ider> that as all the effectual efforts we can make 
of working out our own salvation depend on our 
listening to the holy spirit of God, it is certainly a 
mighty reason for our working with all the care 
and caution we can ; lest we should do any thing 
to prevent or impair its gracious admonitions. 

We are told further, that God worketh in us both 
to will and to do, of his good pleasure. This iap- 
pears, as if God wrought in us, in an arbitrary 

BBS manper^ 
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maaner, whereas this is directly opposite to the 
apostle's meaniag. If God work in us, in an arbi- 
trary manner, it would certainly be of no use for 
us to work for ourselves; which we are carefully 
instructed to do* The meaning therefore of the 
expression, is, not that it is God's good pleasure 
to work for one more than for another : but that 
it is his good pleasure, that be works for any of 
us at all. 



XX. 
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The find of all things is at hand. Be ye therer 
fofe sober J and watch unto prayer : and above 
all things have fervent charity among yqur- 
selves.*'^! Peter, iv. 7. 

XX SENSE hath sometimes been put on this 
passage, which appears to me a 4egradiog one. 
Some comnoentators^ refer the end of all things 
here ixien);ionecl, tp th^ destruction of Jerusalem. 
Far myself, I see nothing relative to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem in the whole context It ap- 
pears to other expositors f, referring to a very 
different subject 

What indeed was the destruction of Jerusalem 
(0 those, whom St Peter addressed r His was a 
catholic epistle, written to all christiaDa> ^wbesever 
dispersed, veiy few of wihom probably bmi aay 
concern with the destruction of Jerusaleta. 

Besides, I think this sense injures the apo^le's 
reasoning. The destruction of Jerusal&fa is nt 
hand-^'rrr^herefore be sober. How so ? What 

* See Ptlb, Whitbt, &c. f See PolE| and Dodoribox. 
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inducement to sobriety was the destruction of Je^ 
rusalem ? If a man were necessarily involved i» 
that destruction^ to such a man it might be an in* 
ducement to sobriety. But all good christians 
were warned, over and over, of that great event; 
and ordered to fly from it. And accordin^y we 
find from history, that all good christians did re- 
tire from Jerusalem at that time. The destruction 
of Jerusalem therefore could be no inducement 
to them. 

As the end of all things, therefore, cannot, I 
think, be referred to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
so neither can it well be referred, as its obvious 
meaning implies, to the end of the world. The 
apostle would hardly call the end of the world aa 
event at handy which was at least removed to the 
distance of seventeen hundred yesfrs — neither was 
it an argument for sobriety. — He rather therefore 
seems to mean, by the end of all things, eoerif 
man's death, which is to him the end of all things. 
This makes the sense both connect with the con- 
text : and with itself. 

The apostle begins the chapter by exhorting his 
converts (who seem chiefly to have been Gentiles) 
to overcome the world, after the example of 
Christ : which is the only way, he tells them, to 
cease from siuj, and lead a life consonant to the 

will 
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will of God. Their past lives were sufficient to 
have been spent in wickedness.-*-Theri follows the 
text. The end of all things is at hand. Be ye 
therefore sober, and watch unto prayer: and 
above all things have fervent charity among 
yourselves. This world will soon be over, as far 
as you are concerned in it^ do those things there- 
fore which will secure you a better. 

In this light then you see the text is clearly con^ 
nected with the context : ft>r what can be more 
closely united than death, and a future life ? 

The reasoning too of the text, is equally just : 
for what can be a stronger incentive to sobriety 
and holiness, and charity, than the consideration 
that this world is passing away } 

Having thus considered the former part of the 
text: the latter will give us Kttle trouble. Be ye 
sober, and watch unto prayer; and above all 
things^ have fervent charity among yourselves. 

Whoever is acquainted with the manner of 
writing usual in the holy scriptures^ well knows, 
how customary it is to place one duty for all the 
duties of that class. The scripture proceeds- on 
this supposition, that he, who practises one duty 
on a true christian principle, would be inlQuenced 

« 

by the same principle to practise all other duties^^ 

as 
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as be^ who can knowiqgly, and with his ey^ 
opeOy be guilty of one sin, would not scruple wy 
other. We have here therefore the whole duty of 
man sketched outy in few words^ as it relates to 
biqaMlf-v-bis Creator-«*^nd his fellow-creatures* 

Sof^riety is sometimes opposed in sc^pture t9 
pride, and other disorders of the mind K Avd 
sometimes it is opposed to sensuality f. So tbtt 
we may consider it as respecting tb« whole go« 
varjun^t of ourselves. 

The duties of (Nrayer, and wateUulaeas, ^re fioe- 
quendy ineaticHied together. $t. Petw» in ptrti- 
oular, could never forget the lessM wbicli he hitt- 
self eaee received on that siiis^ct. fFlmt I cmM 
you not watch xvith me one haurf fFateA, 4md 
prayy lest ye enter into temptation. Watchful- 
Q€»s in prayer therefore signifies, thai wUeeted 
8|>ir^ with which we sboiuld eadeavMr tjo omse^ 
cpme the infirmities of i^a^tujre in owr ifttercouffae 
with the Aloiighty. The man who cau ettain iIhs, 
Jbas mad? a great proficiency ij» heaii^eQly affec- 
lionfi^ He wJip caQ pray weU^ will fJao live vlrelL 
His affections are weU-ordered. Bul^ dins ! t|]M& 
rbeM; of i^n have occasuian to complain of laogMr 
and inattentioa <€» this subject; and need ofteo Ike 

« RoMAM, xii. 8. f Tw00, ii. 6. 

reminded 
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feminded of the great duty of watching untp 
prayer. 

We are next exhorted, above at things to have 
fervent charity among ourselves. I do not sup* 
pose that the apostle meant by the expression 
above all things^ to exalt charity ibove piety : unr 
less he meant to lay an emphasis upon it, as the 
great principle, which is to lead ui on froni earth* 
ly love to heavenly ; according to that of St, Jobq, 
He who loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen ; haw can he love God whom he hath not - 
seen f^-^Fervent is neither a good word, nor a 
good .translation.— 'In the first place, fervent ex- 
presses the passion^ rather than the affection. It 
has too much of carnality in it; and gives us a' 
very different idea from the original word, which 
signifies properly extended^ or tmiversal. Here 
comes in then precisely the chrisdan idea. JPer- 
vent charity should be universal benevolence. 

* 

The great conclusion arising from the whole 
is, that we have here that disposition pointed out 
to us, under which every good christian ought to 
live. Let the children of this world build houses, 
and plant vineyards— ^t^// down their barns, and 
build great er^^-und say to their souls, you have 
much goods laid up for many years : eat, drink, 

6 and 
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and be merry. But let those, who have juster 
notions of religon, consider this world as passing 
away. The eni of all things is at hand. Let us 
then be moderate in all our desires afier the 
enjoyments of Ife — ^let us excite in ourselves hea- 
venly-mindedn<ss ; and a holy communion with 
the Father of sprits — endeavouring, while we con- 
tinue in this ea*thly tabernacle, to exercise our 
affections towa^s our fellow-creatures, and so 
prepare and qudify our minds for that divine love, 
which is to be he height of our enjoyment here- 
after. 



XXL 
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A little leaven lewoeneth theMhole lump. 

i Cor. V. 6. 

X HIS was a proverbial mode of speaking among 
the Jews ; and is used sometimes in a good^ and 
sometimes in a bad sense. It is here taken in 
^ibad sense ; the apostle fearhg lest the chris- 
tian converts at Corinth migh: Jbe infected with 
the manners of their country, which were very 
profligate. In a good sense it is taken^ where our 
Saviour compares the growth of the gospel to Ua-- 
ven hid in a bushel of meaL I shall make a practi- 
cal use therefore of both senses; and take occasion 
' from them to shew you, the great obligation we 
are all under with regard 'X> exactness in our 
words and actions, merely ts far as others are 
concerned ; because a little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump. 

No man then can answer for the effect, which 
the lightest impropriety in hs words, or actions, 
may have upon another. It may touch some 
-string in unison with it, whi:h might never have 
struck a note, if it had not been for this vibration. * 
You may yourself be a serious man, and reve- 
rence 
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rence the scriptures : but you may perhaps hare 
suffered some little light parody, or inadvertent 
interpretation to have escaped you ; which may 
drop a seed of infidelity in a corrupt heart. This 
may take root : aod from it again, by a still fur- 
ther semination on the minds of others, a new 
crop of infidelity nay spring. If your inadvert- 
ent interpretatkm had not given a mind, yet un- 
formed, a wrong tirn, it might have been op^ff to 
some better impr^sion. Whoever attends to his 
own tbooghte^ ftmit be sensible ^thsit trifles often 
^ve birth to ft trail of thinking. 

Now take the vord leaH)in in a good liense. 
The justness of seme religious . thought, or the 
beauty of some religious action, n^ay make^ an in- 
delible impression en a well-disposed mind : an9, 
it is possible, niay ^ve a man's life and conversa- 
tion a new turn. Sd many instances of this kind 
have happened in tie world ; that dome enthusi- 
astic peopte haV6 perbapi^ taken from hence their 
ideas of miraculous conversion. 

Considering therefore how very liable we are 
to catch contagion fiOm each other, it should ever 
be, as much as possble, present with us, to avoid 
every thing that maj corrupt the minds of those, 
we are concerned with. At the same time, wc 
should be equally ready, when we can do it with 

propriety, 
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propriety, to throw out good hints for their itn- 
provement. 

It is impossible for any human being to guard his 
words and his actions with perfect care ; yet still 
perhaps we may have fewer idle words to account 
for than we perhaps otherwise might havfe, if we 
keepf it continually in our minds^ thftt a little lea-- 
ven kaveneth the t^hole limp. 



XXII. 
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Do not sound a trumpet before tkee^ as the hypo* 
crites do, in the synagogue^ and in the streets, 
that they may have glory of men. Verily, I 
say unto you, they have their rewards — Mat- 
theW| vi« S* 

xN the divine discourse, from whence this verse 
is taken, our blessed Saviour corrects a number 
of impurities, and corrupt practices,, which bad ob- 
tained in the Jewish church : and as the heart of 
man is at all times the same ; we shall, in general, 
find ourselves equally concerned in all these pro- 
hibitions with the ancient Jews. The spirit of 
different religions, and the customs of different 
nations, may modify vice in various ways ; but 
wherever man is found, there all the great princi- 
ples of wickedness will be found with him ; which 
will differ no more through the whole species, 
than the cast of one national countenance from 
another. — ^Thus the text, though spoken to Jews, 
is equally applicable to christians. In explain- 
ing it, I shall first shew you what our Saviour 

^ means 
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means hy sounding a trun^et ; and shall then 
explain the subsequent sentence, thty ba'oe their 
reward. 

The trumpet was much used in the ccaremo^' 
nies- of the Jewish law : and was generally \n^ 
tended, as indeed it is now, to proclaim spoie* 
thing, that men were concerned to Hear. Uence 
10 sound m trumpet became proverbial among the 
Jews. Whei^ the Pbariaiees there&re stood prajir*^ 
ing ia the corners of the streets, our Saviour says 
ihejf sounded a trumpei-'-'-^^i is, they catted mea 
by their hypocritieaL gestures to take notice of 
their sanctity* 

But now, though the customs and maimeci 
of the times we Uve ia, wilt not bear us out ia 
soiMddkig our trumpets in the loud msxtmiSg m 
which these Pharisees sounded tbeiics : yet diem 
are few of us^ *who do not wish to sound tkemf \% 
a lower notev la plain words, there are &w of 
us» who aire entirely satisfied mik dokig our 
good actions in the sight of our heavenly Fattier, 
who seeth im secret We should father wisb» 
that ihe eye of man might have a little view of 
tbftiiH> 

After the return of the Jews from the !Bab^a^ 
nish captivity, in which they had suffered so 
fmaeh for their idolatry, that mode of wicted- 

¥0L. !• CO ness 
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ness ceased. The fashionable virtue aniong them 
became piety to God : and all the hypocrites of 
those daysy who wished to attract the attention 
of th9 people, laid themselves out rn frequenting 
the temple — ^in making their gift of Corban— in 
saying long prayers-^and praying in the corners 
of the streets. 

The fashionable virtue with us is not so much 
piety as charity. We are content, when we do 
pray, to pray in private: but we have. often a 
secret wish, just to sound the trumpet a little^ 
when we do an act of kindness or charity. The 
times will not bear a loud, pharisaical blast : but 
a light, gentle air may answer our invention very 
well ; and yet give no offence. It is an easy 
matter to give a hint of a kind intentionr— — to 
drop an intimation, that things may go better 
with a distressed person by and by — or to con- 
sult a friend in what way a good office may best 
be done— with an earnest request, that the thing 
may not be spoken of, as it is a mere trifle. 
jHowever it generally happens, that some way 
or other, the thing is spoken of, and gets abroad: 
It is an easy matter to contrive a private publi- 
cation. 

But are we not ordered to let our light 

shine 
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shine before men, that they may see our good 
works ? 

Certainly : but go on with the text For what 
reason are they to see our good works ? Is it not 
that they may glorify our Father^ which is in 
heaven? Now if you do your good works Jn 
such a way, as to glorify yourself, rather than 
your Father^ which is in heaven ; you certainly 
do not let your light shine before men^ in. the 
way which the scriptures enjoin. 

The precise meaning of the text seems to be 
this. If your good works happen to be seen, let 
your heart refer them to God, who enables you 
to do them; that he may be glorified Uirough 
you his unworthy instrument. If you set your-- 
self up as the doer of good works, you endeavour 
to get the praise from God, who professes him^ 
self to be the author of all good, and whom you 
ought always to glorify. 

It is the heart then chiefly which you must 
regard. If you be a benevolent man, your good 
works must often, of course, be done before men :■ 
and you may often have occasion to consult a 
friend on the propriety of a charitable actioa : 
only be assured^ that it is performed on a true 
religious principle ; and with as little ostentation 
z& possible; and nil is right. 

c c Si Having 
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Having thus examined what our Saviour means 
by sounding a trumpet; I shall now explain the 
subsequent sentence, they have their reward. 

The reward, which is promised to them who 
do not sound a trumpet before meuy but perform 
their religious duties merely to please that God, 
who seeth in secret^ is found in various parts of 
scripture. 

On the other hand, tliey who do sound their 
trumpet before men^ are not to go unrewarded* 
They too, the scripture assures US| shall have 
their reward. But as they laid out their goods, 
if I may so express it, in a worldly market^ they 
are to expect only a worldly return. They traf- 
ficked for the praise of man. This was aU tb^ 
sought«^--«nd all they get 

Thus then, you see we have the option of Iwo 
paymasters for our religiQus^ duties. The one 
of£ers us praise, and reputation among men, which 
ajay last for ten, or twenty, or thirty years, as it 

may happen. ^The other affords us the solid 

comfort of everlasting happiness. — ^We may take 
our optioia, which of these rewards we think it 
oiost worth, our while to aspire after : and may 
God of his infinite mercy direct our choice, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord! 

xxni. 
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I 

Without Jaith^ it is impossible to please God : 
, for he that cometh to him, must believe that 
he is ; and that he is arewarder of them^ that 
diligently seek Aiwir— 'Hebrews^ xL 6v 

X HE christian religion holds out r^virarcls \& 
encourage our obedience; and threatens our dia* 
obedience with punishment. 

Now the question is, bow far should these re* 
wards, attd punishments, be motives of action ? 

The man of reason immediittely informs uid, 
that goodness derived fron^ such motires, iinb 
goodness at all-— that it is merely the desire Of 
bapjHbess, and the fear of misery— Hind that a 
brute, furnished on(y m%h its natural itistincte,^ 
can exert as much Virtue as this.— ^He ifHtt add 
|>erhaps, as the devil Said fcrteerly with regafd 
to Job, that the christian does not serve God for 
nought : but that prbper rewards are judicidUsl;3^ 
set before him, to keep his disinteresrted virtae 
from swerving. 

What truth there is in all this ; atid bd# far 
the ehiristian may act vittMmty ander the sanCK 

c c 3. tion 
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tion of rewards, let us examine. I think it wilt 
appear, that they are a proper ground for re- 
ligious^ conduct, froiB our considering, first the 
nature of these rewards, and secondly the manner^ 
in which they work upon us. 

Had the rewards, which the christian reli^n 
places before its worshippers, been such as the 

Arabian impostor promised sensual pleasure 

in all its full-bloom delights — the objection might 
have weight. The expectation of such rewards 
is calculated certainly to debase, not to improve 
the mind« But if the reward be of a holy and 
virtuous kind, the expectation of it, or if you 
please, the making it a motive of action, must 
be holy and virtuous likewise. Christianity, 
which counts the enjoyments of this world as 
nothing ; and raises our thoughts from earth to 
heaven ; may well be supposed to spiritualize idl 
our ideas of future happiness. Though it does 
not enter into the explanation of this happiness, 
and tell us the specific nature of it» which .it 
could not do without a change in aur under- 
standing ; yet we know it is such happiness only 
as holy spirits can delight in. 

Now it is the excellence of the object, that 
elevates the pursuit. We put youth on the ac- 
quirement of learning ; and have no conception 

that 
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that the attainment of knowledge, which is the 
reward annexed, can debase his mind. It has 
certainly a contrary effect In the same manner, 
with regard to the rewards of another world, the 
very pursuit of them is health to the soul;' as' 
the attainment of them is its perfection.-^They 
are pursued through the exercise of these great 
principles of faith and trust in God. These vir- 
tues, which' have nothing earthly about them, 
tend to purify the mind in a high degree. They 
abstract it from earthly things, and fix it on 
heavenly. Not hamng received the promises; 
but having seen them afar off^ through trust in 
God, we are persuaded of them^ and embrace 
them. The nature of these rewards we know 
not ; but this ignorance gives a greater value^ if 
I may so speak, to our pursuit. 

We may safely conclude therefore, that as it 
is impossible without Jaith to please God, so is it 
impossible likewise to please him, unless we be- 
lieve that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him. 

N. B. It might also be shewn, that the fear of 
future punishment, is a just motive of action. 
To the. wicked indeed it is the nai^tural drdad of 
those consequences, which attend guilt; and 
serves merely to rouse them to a sense of their 

c c 4 wicked- 
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wickedness. But when it acts upon a well-dis- 
posed miod^ in general habituated to right action, 
but fearful of giving offence, it consists in the fear 
of displeaung God-— of being r^noved from bis 
presence*-*and instead of enjoying the society of 
J4istmen made perfect y of being reiaoved to tt^ 
company of the worst of beings. All these are 
justjv rational, and religious motives of action. 
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XXIV. 



The end of the commandmenf is charity. r^ 

1 Timothy, i. 5. 

IT is evident from the whole tenor of scripture 
(from the book of Genesis, irt which the history 
of the fall is recorded, to the Revelations of St. 
John, in which the new Jerusalem is described) 
—that the gospel was intended to make up the 
deficiencies of the fall — to restore mankind, by 
purifying his affections, to that state of lK>lin6ss, 
which he had lost— and to qualify him to have 
his conversation in hewcen. To this end good 
works are every where insisted on in scripture. 
Without holiness we are assured^ no man shall 
see God: and that the end of the commandmeut is 
charity. -But now in order to obtain this holi- 
ness, different means are pursued. 

One man asserts^ that as faith is the source of 
all christian virtues, no other dbctrine should be 
insisted on : which is carrying the conchision too 
fan Many, who have no notion of failii, may at 

first 
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first be wrought on by the moral rectkude of 
actions. From thence they may be led to ac- 
knowledge the christian religion as the best sys- 
tem of morals— -and from thence, by God's assist- 
ing their pious endeavours, to acknowledge their 
faith in its founder and doctrines. Had un- 
qualified faith been the Jirst doctrine preached 
to such people, it would probably have bad little 
effect. 

Others again, who have fine affections and 
feelings, resolve ail duty both to God and man 
into love. But many- people of blunt, affections 
can never raise in themselves those divine heights 
of love to God, or man ; yet still, if they prac- 
tise religious duties from a sense of pleasing God; 
and avoid sin from a fear of offending him, we 
cannot doubt of their obtaining the end of the 
commandment. 

In short, so much stress should never.be laid 
on faiths or any other motive of action, as to ex- 
clude other motives. Each of them may lead. by 
degrees to the end of the commandment. 

Whoever is acquainted with the blunt and 
low conceptions of the vulgar, must tremble for 
the salvation of men, if they cannot be saved 
without exalted ideas of faith and love. St 
Paul speaks of making himself all things to all 

men. 
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mtn, that he might by all means save some. That 
is, I presume^ he placed differedt motives before 
them, as he saw occasion. The scriptures cer- 
tainly hold out different motives of action. They 
make charity indeed the end of the commandment ; 
but they seem not to expect that every man should 
attain it on the same motive. They talk of faith, 
and hope, and fear, and love, and other motives, 
each of which may, by degrees, be the happy mean 
of drawing men to the end of the commandment. 

In the mean time, with regard to his own pri- 
vate case, let every man practise on that motive, 
which, from his own feelings, he discovers to be 
most effectual. Only let us not judge one ano- 
ther, and say, that the end of the commandment 
can be obtained by no means, but those, which 
we ourselves feel the most effectual. 

I cannot here be misunderstood to suppose, 
that any christian virtue can be exercised without 
christian faith. What I contend for, is, that 
men are drawn to embrace the christian faith by 
various means. — ^There are different degrees also 
of faith; and the vulgar unlettered christian, 
who works for his daily bread, may have that 
general belief in his bible, which may lead him 
to the end of the commandment ; and secure to 
him the favour of God ; though be may not have 

that 
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that exalted faith, which some religiooista require 
firom all without distiactioQ *• 

* Hiis sentiment was suggested to roe by tbe following 
circnmstance : I had been conversing with a very worthy 
.person, who was rigorous in maintaining a rigid zeal for 
faith in oppo^ion to works. In the hiidst of oor conversa- 
tion I occasionally mentioned an old man in the parish, who 
with great industry (for he was only a day-labourer) had 
brought up a large family, and had afterwards saved enough 
io keep him from the parish. His wife was dead ; his family 
was grown up ; and he lived alone in a little cottage, on tbe 
e^e of the forest. He was near eighty yei^n of age ; but 
still continued his labour, as far as he was able ; and spent 
the remainder of his day in reading his bible, and in pray^. 
Often, when I have opened his cottage-door soddtoly, 1 
hava fomid himSn some religious exercise. He was constant 
also at church, abd generally at the sacrament He was 
ready to give out of his little to his poor relations. 1 have 
known him give oftener than once five guineas at a time. 
He bore great infirmities with great resignation ; and would 
taXk of death witb al much ease and indi^rence as of going 
to bdd. To me this old man appeared to fill his station with 
great religious propriety. But upon my mentioning lum to 
my friend, in a favourable manner, though he was as well 
acquainted with all these cireunfistances, as I was, be directly 
replied) That he did net ihmk he loas in the iMiy cfsmh^thn. 
On my inquiring with surprise into the reason of what ap- 
peared to me so uncharitable an opinion, I found that in 
some late conversation the old man had been speaking of 
bis own sobriety ; and saying, that if he had spent his mo« 
ney at the alehouse, as many did, he should have bec^n now 
in the poor-house. My friend called this self'righteousneu i 

3 XXV. 
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Jnd these shall go away into everlasting punish-' 

tnent. — Matthew, %\y. 46» 

1 HE eternity of future punishments hath oc- 
casioned much controversy among divines, and 
hath often given great oflfence. Many, there- 
fore, have been inclined to controvert it. But 
peiiiaps it might be best never to bring the 
question at alt into discussion. 

In the first place, as inquiries of this kind must 
end, as they began, in uncertainty^ it is useless 
to discuss them. We can know nothing on* the 
subject but from scripture ; and we see scripture 
is not so decisive, as to prevent disputes. 

Secondly, rnquiries of this kind argue some 
degree of distrust in Providence. God Almighty 
has declared himself^ in numberless passages of 
scripture, to be a righteous judge-^a just re*- 
warder ; and a jtist punisher of aH" our actions. 
What need we inquire further? Do we distrust 
his word? — When a man maltes me a promise, 
if I believe him to be an honest 'man, I simply 
take bis word. But if I have any doubt, I begin 
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to inquire how he means to perform what he 
promised. Let us not then shew such distrust 
in God. He has assured us that he is a righteous 
judge. Let us therefore depend upon his word, 
without inquiring into the means he purposes4 

I would observe further, that the discussion of 
such a question, appears also to have a bad ten- 
dency. Notwithstanding all the influence of eter- 
nal punishment^ vice cannot be kept in awe. Would 
you then loosen a tie, which does not at all appear 
too strict? It injures certainly no man to have his 
fears impressed in this case : but has rather a 
good tendency. If it were once fairly establish- 
ed, that future . punishments were not eternal, it 
might set the inclinations of many a. licentious 
man at liberty ; and open a wide door to sin . It 
may, no doubt, be the secret wish of mapy to find 
such a theory right : but, I suppose, in general, 
the converts to it would be such as wished rather 
to ease their fears, than to cure their infidelity. As 
these therefore will be the chief persons, who will 
attend to your arguments^ I should think it would 
be of more service to religion, to leave them to 
their own conjectures. They become nice casuists 
for no reason but to become safe sinners* 

To these considerations against examining this 
inscrutable point, let me add, that it has the ap- 
pearance 
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pearance of presumption also^ and a cast of irreli- 
gion. Far be it from me to mark with those 
characters many good people, who have taken up 
this argument Things appear to different per- 
sons in different lights. I only mention the idea, 
under which iV strikes me. God seems plainly, 
for his own wise reasons, to have left this great 
point ui^certain at least — oc if not uncertain^ 
leaning rather towards the positive side. What- 
ever his reasons are, it is not our business to in- 
quire. We ought to shut up all our inquiries 
with that reverence which is due to the inscruta* 
ble counsels of God. 

To conclude :' as the mind of man must think, 
it will naturally fall on this, as well as other to- 
pics ; and every mind will have its own senti- 
ments. All therefore that I contend for, is, that 
when the subject is so uncertain, and a mistake so 
dangerous^ we should rather think in private, than 
run the risk of misleading others in a point, which, 
if proved, might be of dangerous consequence i 
and can hardly in any light be of importance. 

The only real ground of the inquiry is to vindi- 
cate the justice of God : but he whose faith is so 
ungrounded^ as to stand in need of so precarious 
and uncertain a vindication, I fear is in the state 
of those persons^ who if they believe not Moses and 

the^ 
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the prophets^ neither mil they be persttaded 
though one rose from the dead. If the number- 
less intimaiions, which God hath given us of his 
wisdom and goodness in the .revelation of his will^ 
have no effect upon them, I should not hope for 
much good from their being convinced, that future 
punishments are not eternal. 



XXVI. 
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Without shedding of blood there is no remission. 

^-^Hebrews, ix. 22. 

X HE idea conveyed in this passage appears 
rather singular, till we examine its connection 
with the whole of the divine economy. An 
atonement for sin by the shedding of blood took 
place immediately after the fall. I allude to the 
sacrifice of Abel, which was of the firstlings of his 
flock; and consequently was a bloody sacrifice. 
To this, we are told, God had respect * ; while 
Cain's sacrifice, which was -of the fruits of the 
field', was rejected. 

Through the eariy periods of the sacred history, 
we find the bloody sacrifice still continued. And 
if we look into the customs of heathen nations, we 
shall find too, that, in whatever way it got among 
them, it every where prevailed. Poets, historians^ 
and philosophers, all mention this mode of atone* 

* GSN£SIS, iv. 4. 

voju I. D D ment: 
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ment*: insomuch, that, amoqg the Latins, yic^/za 
fer,ire (to make a covenant) literally signifies to 
sanction it, by striking or killing an animal. 

But in the Jewish church we find, as we might 
expect, this idea under the strongest characters.^ 
The bloody sacrifice pervades indeed its whole 
ritual. Before the Jewish establishment, Moses 
consecrated the firi^t covenant with blood. Hav- 
ing read the law to the people, he took the blood 
of calves' and goats ^ Qnd sprinkled both the book 
and the people. He sprinkled also with blood 
both the tabernacle^ and all the vessels of the 
ministry/ : saying, This is the blood of the Testa- 
ment which God hath enjoined unto you f. 

Ik after-times the sacrifices of the temple were 
abundant Various kinds were in use : but the 
expiatory sacrifice was by far the most frequent. 
The number of lambs sacrificed at every passover, 
almost exceeds belief. 

This grand and universal display of expiatory 
sacrifice, plamly originating from God, when thus 

^ We have sometimes this vicarious atonement expressly 
marked oat. 

^ pro fibra sumite iibras ; 

Hanc animam vobis pro meliore damus. 

OvidFasti. Lib. 6. 

t ^66 Hf BEIWS, X. )9. 

brought 
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brought into one point of view, se6ms to be among 
the strongest evidences of the truth of Christianity : 
and of its leading doctrine of the atonement : and 
he who does not acknowledge it as such» must, t 
should think, be qnder some violent preju()ices» 
which prevent his examining it with candour and 
attention. On the face of the thing it certainly 
appears, that all mankind have thus unwittingly 
bepn preparing the world for iftie great christian 
atonement. What other account can the deist 
give of this wonderful concurrence in a custom so 
apparently unnatural ? Nay, when he iinds, that 
in many nations even human sacrifices were in 
use.r^If he can give no account of it, let him 
take the account given in various parts of scrip- 
ture^ that the grand archetype was Christ, who 
was.made a sacrifice for sin — ^let him take the ac- 
count given by the apostle to the Hebrews, " that 
Christ' being come an high-priest^ hath obtained 
eternal redemption for us, not by the blood of 
goats f and calves ; but by his own blood. For if 
the blood of bulls j and of goats satisjieth to the 
purifying of the flesh ; how much more shall the 
blood of Christy who offered himself without spot 
to Gody purge your consciences from dead works 
to serve the living God *. 

^ See Hebrews, ix. from seveiial verses of which chapter, 
these words are taken. 

» D 2 xxyii. 
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Father Abraham^ ha*oe mercy en me /- 

Luke^ xvi. 24. 

 

It may be matter of surprise, says the papist, 
that protestants are so warm against the invoca- 
tion of saints, when we have here an instance 
from our Saviour's own mouth, of a prayer to a 
beatified spirit. 

The protestant, in his turn, asks, whether the 
poetical machinery of a parable, and that too 
constructed on a Jewish plan *y is a sufficient 
foundation for a doctrine of such importance ? 

Besides, what does father Abraham do ? He 
has no power to relieve his petitioner. Where 
then .is the argument ? A wicked man makes a 
petition to a saint, which the saint expressly tells 
him he cannot grant. You or I may make a 
petition to a saint It is disregarded : but is still 
aa argument equally strong. 

* See Dr. Light foot's account of this parable^ which, 
lie says, is taken from the Gemara. 

3 XXVIII. 
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xxyijL 

WhOf against hope, believed in hope.^ 

Romaos^ iv. 18. 



VYE have here in appearance^ a kind of con* 
tradiction. The mind of Abraham, the father 
of the faithful, is represented, at the same time, 
as hoping, and yet abandoning that hope.— -But 
this is a very natural picture of the human mind. 
Where hope has a great object in view, there 
will always be fear. If not fear, there will always 
however be that sort of timorous fluctuation, 
which distinguishes hope from assurance. 

It is thus in worldly affairs. When a great 
good is expected, but not yet possessed, there will 
always be an apprehension of losing it. 

It is thus too with every good man, who 
views the christian dispensation as he ought. — 
When he contemplates the scheme of man's re- 
demption in all its vastness— the wonderful 
means employed, and the immensity of the views 
k opens — he recoils at his own insigniiicance ; 

D D 3 and 
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* 

and thinks it against hope to believe, that sueb 
a creature as he feels himself, can ever be the ob- 
ject of such divine beneficence. 

On the other hand, when he considers the 
love of God to man in bis creation, which could 
have no end, but man's happiness — when he 
considers, that the very act of bis creation is 
an assurance of God's future protection — when he 
reflects on the numerous promises of the gospel, 
of the truth of which he is clearly convinced by 
abundant evidence*— his diffidence vanishes, and 
he cannot help, in the language of the text, 
against hope^ believing in hope. 



XXIX 
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• 1 

Thou shah love the Lord thy God with all thy 
hearty and with all thy sotily and with all thy 
mind r and t/iou shdlt love thy neighbour as 
ifAy^e//— Matthew, xxii. 37. S9. 

JL HE strength of these expressions hath led 
some religious people to make themselves very 
unhappy at the thoughts of their own deficien- 
cies. They cannot, they conceive, arrive at that 
height of divine love, which is here prescribed. 

It hath led others into a contrary extreme. We 
sometimes meet with very exceptionable language 
on this subject — luscious expressions of love ap- 
plied to Christ — and prayers to God, which might 
be transposed into addresses to a mistress *. 

In 

* " It is many years since I read Watts on the Zovc of 
*^ God. His treatises, hymns, &c. on thiit aubj^t, . do not 
'' suit me. He is too much of an cnamorato. I do not love 
'' fulsome, luscious divinity. And. the Doctor himself allow 
^' ed (in his preface to Mrs. Rowe's Devout £xercises) that 
^* many of his composures, in the younger part of his life, were 
^* of that kind, which his maturer judgment disapproved. The 
<< passions should be consecrated to God, and it is desiriable 
*^ our devotion, and love to him, should be fervent ; but ^s 

D D 4 " there- 
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Iq the same way love to our neighbour batb 
often gone astra}', and formed a crioiinal con* 
nee tion with carnal love. The ancient christians 
fell under an early stigma of this kind from their 
love*feast8> and kiss of charity ; which growing 
into offence, was therefore laid asim-^Modera 
enthusiasts also have often beea taxed, with car* 
rying their lov^ into the same vicious extreme. 
These considerations afford sufficient ground for 
inquiring into the nature of the love both of 
God and man* 

** there is so much of the animal in, them, too much stress. 
*^ must not be kiid upon them." 

Orton's L£tt£rs to a young Clergyman, p. 109*, 

** To keep God's commandmentst'* says the pious Dr. 
DoDDBiDQc, '< rather than any of those passionate trans- 
" ports of the mind, on which some are ready to lay so great 
" a stress, is the perfection of Love to God." 

See his improvement on the 2d chap, of 1 Jx>hn. 

Th^ addresses of the papist* to the Virgin Mary abb^nd 
with fulsome and passiokUite expressions of love. She is al- 
ways represented as a most beautiful woman ; &nd the idea 
is commonly blended in their devotions. Jesus is represented 
as a child, and God the father as an old man, both of whom 
in popish missals are comparatively little esteemed. The 
same fulsome fexpressions I have sometimes observed io the 
devotions of our enthusiasts to Christ. 

What 
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What .is commonly called love^ may be de- 
fined^ a passion acting involuntarilg in favour of 
a pleasing object — often against reason — neyer m 
consultation with it. The gratification indeed 
of this passion may afterwards be subject to the 
discussion V reason : but our present inquiry 
goes only to the passion itself. 

The term has sometimes a larger ^ceptation. 
A son loves his parent—- a servant loves his mastec 
— *a soldier his officer— ^-and a person who has re- 
ceived benefits, his benefactor. But if we analize 
this species of love, we shall find it very different 
from the other. The first respects chiefly the 
pleasing form ; when it respects the moral quali* 

ties, it so far becomes esteem. -But in the 

other species of love all is moral. It consists 
chiefly in an admiratiOa of some striking quality 
—in a sense of gratitude-— in a firm trust, reli*^ 
ance^ and dependance-^^that is, we shall find in 
*it rather what may be called the rational part of 
lave, than the mere passion. 

Now this seeftis to be the general idea of the 
love of God. It is founded on a high admiration 
of his perfections, which produces adoration and 
praise— on a firm belief in his goodness and pro*- 
mises, which piroduces trust and dependanc©-^ 
Cind in a strong senae of gratitndB, "which pro- 
duces 
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duces obedience^ an earnest desire to please, and 
to be^ as much as we can» in his presence. — la 
what more the love of God consists, I know not : 
so that I scruple not to rest it on reason, rather 
than on passion. Indeed this seems to be the 
idea, which the scripture every wh^re gives of 
divine love. God is a spirit^ we are told, and we 
are ordered to worship him in spirit and in truth. 
This is certainly making worship a rational act. 
Passion has nothing to do with spirit ; passion is 
oi corporeal origin. — ^The-text itself indeed seems 
to favour the explication I have given. The 
hearty the souly and the mindj all seem to belong 
chiefly to the province of reason— the two last 
especially. 

The love of our neighbour also rests on a 
foundation equally rational. You are to love 
your neighbour as yourself. How is that ? In 
self-love there is nothing of what is properly 
called the passion of love. . 

Besides, self-love often prompts us to act very 
viciously. But we are to follow only its rational 
lead. That is, it must be put under the direction 
of reason. Under this direction therefore our 
love to our neighbour will prompt us to avoid 
^ery thing, that will injure him ; and do every 

thing. 
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thing, that can tend to his advantage ; for this is 
certainly the idea of rational self-love. 

With regard to our neighbour, we have ano- 
ther rule also,* which falls under the same regu- 
lation : we should do h others^ as we would have 
others do to us. This rule is indeed a direct ap<- 
peal to reason. It is not supposed, that we are 
to do to others, according to the tenor of every 
wanton wisfj, which we may suppose they may 
indulge. We should weigh the matter in reason 
-^we should place ourselves in the situation of 
others; and them in ours; and should do for 
them, whatever we think we should reasonably 
expect from them. Thus when St. Paul gives a 
detail of the duties of charity, he seems to resolve 
them all into efforts of reason, formed into habits 
of benevolence *• 

Thus then, I think, it appears, that no one 
need fright himself, if he do not feel that ardour 
of passion, either to God, or his neighbour, which 
be may think the text inculcates. At the same 
time^ we ought to guard against the natural cool- 
ness of reason ; and should be very cautious, how 
we draw an apology from its dictates for the trans- 
gression of duties, on which hang all the law and 
the prophets. 

 See 1 Corinthians, xiii* ' 

XXX. 
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XXX. 

Secret things belong unto the Lord : but those 
things which are revealed, belong unto us, 
and to our children for ever — that we may^ 
do all the words of the law. — Deuteronomy, 
xxix, 29. 

J. HIS text is taken from the law of Moses. 
£ut the law of Moses is one of God's revelations : 
and God's revelations will always have the same 
tendency. We may consider tlie text therefore 
as perfectly christian. 

It contains these truths — that there are points 
of religion, (such as its mysterious doctrines,); 
which the understanding of. man cannot fathom 
•"—that these points cannot properly be said to be 
revealed, as they belong to God — that tliere are 
other things which are revealed, and are in- 
tended merely for our use—that these things are 
plain and obvious to our capa<ities-^that they 
belong to us and our children — and (liat the 
reason given for this distinction is, that i»e 
may do all the words of this law.. — That is, in 

short, 
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shorty that the grand intention of all revelation, 
is practicfi^l religion. 

N. B. All these several points may wth great 
advantage be dwelt upon and explained. 



XXXI; 
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XXXI. 



In which some things are hard to be understood. 

— 2 Peter, iii. 16. 

1 HIS expression is commonly" thought to refer 
to St. Paul's epistles ; which are here supposed 
to contain things hard to be understood. But 
the original rather leads us to suppose, that^ in- 
stead of St. Paul's epistles, the mysteries of the 
gospel are hard to be understood. This makes 
a much better sense ; for though many reasons 
may be given, why some things in St. Paul's 
epistles may at this day be hard to be under^ 
stood; yet we cannot well conceive them to have 
been so at the time they were written : we can- 
not well suppose that epistles written to parti- 
cular churches, could contain any thing that 
was not easily understood by those churches.—' 
To let this matter however pass, in the follow- 
ing discourse, I shall consider, j^r^^, the source of 

scriptural 
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scriptural difBcuUids v — and secondly^ how far a 
diflSculty is lan objection. 

With regard to the sources of scriptural diffi- 
culties, they may be traced either to human, or 
divine origin. Scriptural difficulties of human 
origin arise from errors in transcribing-^^from 
errors in translating — from the idioms of the 
Jewish language so different from our own — 
from figurative, proverbial, and allegoric forms 
of speaking— 'and lastly from ancient rites, man- 
ners, and customs, which are now little known. 
To one* or other of these sources, I suppose most 
of the scriptural difficulties under this head may 
be referred. 

Such difficulties^ as arise from a divine source, 
are of a different kind. Of them no solution 
can be given. They consist of those mysterious 
points, which we can never understand. Such 
are the mysterious doctrines of the Trinity— -of 
the incarnation of our blessed Lord— of his pro-. 
pitiation for sin — of the nature of redemption 
— of the mode of inspiration : and of some 
other points, which are wholly beyond our ca- 
pacity to explain. — — L^t us however see, how 
far these; or the other species of scriptural diffi- 
culty, arising from human inadvertence, amount 
to matter of objection* Sceptics have turned 

both 
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both the one sort of difficulties, and the otb^ir 
into objection. Let us examine with what 
reason. 

Let us consider, first, the scriptural difficulties 
of human origin. These have in general been well 
explained by the labours of learned men. To 
the simple^mindedy and well-disposed, they never 
were objections. But I should just ask those, who 
are in quest of difficulties, in order to turn them 
into objections, Whether they have fully and 
candidly examined all that has been said in an* 
swer to these difficulties ? If they have, and 
remain still unconvinced with regard to a few par* 
ticular difficulties, they must at least have found, 
in their inquiries, such a number of difficulties 
dissolved, that if they have any candour, they 
nuist suppose, ^ose which remain, are not indis- 
soluble.  - If the sceptic, on the other hand, 
which is most probably the case, has taken no 
pains to examine the difficulties, in which he 
seems to be so interested, he cannot certainly be 
considered as a judge of the case. He has heard 
one side only ; and we may dismiss him without 
further attention. It is plain to what side he 
leans. He is a prejudiced man. He has other 
objections to the gospel, besides these difficulties; 
and if these were dissolved, a new set of difficulties 

would 
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would arise. In all probability such a man inost 
look to bis life and manners. Tbere liei the rub. 
The gospel is too pure ; not too difficult. 

But perhaps he is caAdid enough to see the 
force of all this, and owns that difficuUic% 
which are merely of human origin, cannot always 
be avoided in a state of human things ; and 
therefore cannot properly be considered as objec- 
tions : but still perhaps he is disconcerted with 
the other species of difficulties-*^the mysteries 
of religion, which he cannot accommodate to 
bis reason. 

A person of this disposition, who is seriously 
willing to enter into argument, may be asked, 
Whether he does not think it reasonable, that 
when God Almighty makes a revelation of his 
will to man, there may be some things in it, which 
human reason cannot comprehend? Does he, for 
instance, pretend to understand the whole plan ol 
the redemption of mankind ? Does he clearly 
see God*s intention and design in every part of it? 
He can have no real objection^ unless he clearly 
understand the whole subject-matterv to which he 
objects. If I take up a book on algebra, and do 
not understand the principles of the science, the 
difficulties that arise, are not certainly obj^ctionsi 
I must solve them in my own ignorance. But if 

▼Oil* I. s R I take 
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I take up a poem, or a history, the subject of 
which I clearly comprehend, a difficulty there 
becomes an objection. 

But you reply, that as the scriptures are given 
for a directoiy, they should therefore be plain in 
every part. 

Why so ? It is true, that, as far as the 

scriptures are a directory, they should be plain. — 
And so they are. But there are many things in 
the scriptures, which are not meant as directions 
— where doctrines are hinted at, and were never 
intended to be explained ; nor indeed could be : 
doctrines in which you have no concern. These 
are difficulties, no doubt ; but to make them ob- 
jections would be absurd. 

We reason thus in common life. In God's 
moral government of the world, what is meant as 
our directory, is plain and easy : but many things 
in it are mysterious, abstrus6, and above our 
comprehension* But, though these things are 
' difficulties^ we have the sense not to make them 
objections. How ridiculous would that man ap- 
pear^ who would object to his victuals, because 
he was unacquainted with the nature of vegeta- 
tion, or of animal growth ! 



Let 
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Let us tben take care, that we may not bt 
among those unlearned, and unstable people^ who 
wrest difficulties, as they do also the other scrip'- 
tureSj to their own destruction. 
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XXXII. 

Follow vot a multitude to do evil,* 
Exodus, xxiii. S. 



i^OME animals are of a solitary nature — musing 
— pensive— united only with their mates. Others 
are gregarious ; and their only joy is to live in so- 
ciety. 

Of this latter kind is man. He is naturallv in- 
clined to associate with his fellows. He is placed 
in a state of trial; and a state of trial cfitinot 
exist without society. Here and there, for the 
sake of some convenience, or on some religious 
motive, he builds his habitation apart from' the 
haunts of others. In general, however, men herd 
together in towns and villages. 

Now man being naturally a wicked animal^ (if 
the scripture be acquainted with his nature,) these 
societies are greatly inclined to mischief and dis- 
order. As in jails, the wiickednesls of one infects 
another; and the wise legislature wishes to keep each 
convict apart in a different cell — so, in the extend- 
eti scale of life, cities may be considered ks large 

places 
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places of confinement, where the wicked have a 
general rendezvous. Here vice increases by con* 
tagion : which might have been checked by con- 
fining each person to his separate cell. 

The state however of human affairs will not 
admit of separate cells. For the purposes of civil 
society, these hordes are necessary. They ar^ 
necessary in bringing to perfection the arts of life 
— the civilization of manners — and the progress 
of learning. We may add also, that a long cata-> 
logue of virtues are cultivated in society ; whilch 
could not be cultivated in a sequestered life. So 
that although the human species might be kept 
more innocent by being kept apart, they would 
become more savage, and in many respects less vir* 

tuous. ^We must take the world therefore as 

it is, with all its good, and all its bad qualities; and 
inake the best of it. We shall find much to 
admire, and more to avoid. Our danger arises 
chiefly from its amusementS'^iis free opinions^^ 
and its vicious eopomple. 

m 

N. B. AH these heads might be considered 
HiOre at large» in a sernaon. 
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XXXIII. 



Neither is Godin all his thoughts.^^Vsalm, x. 4. 

X HIS seems to be spoken of the same fobl^ 
who, as David tells as in another place, said in 
his hearty there is no God. He was not sach a 
fool, as to declare it abroad ; but he was fool 
enough to say it in his heart — that is, to persuade 
himself to believe^ what his bad life, no doubt, 
made him wish. 

I shall not here attempt to reason a point with 
a person of his disposition. I only mean to bor- 
row the subject of a discourse from that part of 
his character which is held out in the text. Neither 

is God in all his thoughts. 

« 

Thx duty of prayer, I think, may be divided 

into three kinds. The fii:3t is public worship 

— a species of homage, which the serious part 
ef all mankind — heathen, Jewsy and christians, 

have 
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have thought themselves bound to perform.— 
The second is private prayer; when we enter 
into our. closet^ and shut the door, and pray in 
secret to our Father. -The third is what is al- 
luded to in the text — having God in all our 

thoughts. ^This last is the kind of prayer, 

which I mean at present to explain. I shall ex- 
amine, first, the nature ; and, secondly, the ad- 
vantages of it. 

By having God in all our thoughts, I mean 
encouraging in ourselves that heavenly disposi- 
tion, which mixes Deity, as it were, with the 
most common concerns of life. If. any little suc- 
cessful event arises (I speak of the smallest events 
of life) the first sentiment is an ejaculation of 
praise to God ;^ accompanied perhaps with a pious 
hope, that its issue may be morally improving. — 
The same pious hope, accompanied with an ejacu- 
lation, signifying perfect resignation, attends 

every little sinister event. When any thing is 

done, it is the first question of the. heart, Is 
this pleasing to God? — When any thing is left 
undone. How far, O God, am I guilty in thy 
sight ? Cleanse me from my. secret faults.— 
Does any little difficulty arise ? — Guard me, O 
God,, with thy good spirit ! Have I used a wrong 

E E 4 expres- 
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expression ?— Set a guard, O God, upon my 
lips ? 

When we thus mix God and religion with 
all the little offices of life, it appears, that in the 
best sense, M-e have our conversation in heaven^- 
and fulfil the precept of doing every thing, whe^ 
thfrwe eat or drink^ or whatever we doy to the 
glory of God. This constant attention to our 
heavenly Father, iDavid expresses thus : As the 
^y^^ of servants look unto the hand of their mas^ 
ters ; and as the eyes of a maiden unto the hand 
of her mistress ; even so our eyes wait upon the 
Lord our God. — Let the sceptic scoff: but let 
us persuade ourselves, that by thus mixing God^ 
and religion, with the common affairs of life, we 
obey that God, v\ho has graciously informed us, 
he has an eye upon our minutest concerns — and 
that nut even a sparrow falls to the ground with- 
out bis concurrence. 

Let us next turn to the special advantages of 
this mode of worship. 

The firdt is> that it tends more, perhaps, than 
any other species of devotion, to form the heart. 
Alt men are, more or less, inclined to the opus 
operatum. It is by no means solely confined to po- 
pery. Though we should be impressed on all oc- 
casions, 
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casionsj when we pray to God^ with the highest 
reverence, yet we are too apt, both when we pfdy 
at church, and in our closets, to naake our prayer* 
matter of form. Do the best we can, they ar« 
often cold and languid. The occurrences of lif« 
are too apt to obtrude themselves upon ui^. But 
when we have God in aU our thoughtSy the oc- 
currences of life make up our Very prayers. 
They furnish materials for them. 

The dissenter therefore uses no form : the mi** 
nister keeps up the attention of the congregation 
by an extempore prayer : which would certainly 
have the preference, if every minister was properly 
qualified for this service ; and if a congregation 
could readily follow an extempore prayer, fiut 
in fact, I think the chief difference with regard to 
Jbrm^ between them and us, is, that their Jbmu 
are gotten by heart ; and ours are written *• 

* On particular occasious, I think, the dissenter has the 
advantage. An occasion of this kind I recollect : It was in 
the beginning of the ^ear 1786, when the first fleet sailed to 
Botany Bay. The ships stood through the Needles, which 
are opposite to Lymington. It was on a Sunday morning, 
when the people were assembling at church ; and the dis- 
senting minister took a very just occasion, as the fleet sailed 
past, to desire the prayers of the congregation for the sue- 
eess of the expedition. 

lam 
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I am not fond of comparing one duty with an- 
other; as it often throws a depreciating excepi* 
tion, where it is not intended. And yet it is not 
easy in some cases, without a comparison, to get 
mt the truth. Public devotion, closet devotion, 
and the devotion here examined^ are all certainly 
highly good ; and all prescribed by bur religion ; 
but the mind is certainly in a fitter frame for de- 
votion, when it breaks out in ks own spontaneous 
effusions ; than when it is excited by the sound of 
a bell. 

Another advantage, which attends this mode of 
prayer, is the great easiness of it. We carry the 
temple along with us. We need no temple but 
the heart We have not even the trouble of en^ 
tering into our closet, and shutting the door. 
We may every where — in all companies — -amidst 
any business — pray in secret to our Father* 
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The tree is known by its fruit r-^ 
Matthew, xii. S3. 

jL his text is frequently in the mouth of the 
Solfidian. " As the tree/' says he, '* is known 
by its fruit, so is a man's faith by his works. If 
his faith be sound, his works will of course be 

good.'* And thus far the doctrine is certainly 

just and scriptural. But the Solfidian goes a step 
further. He lays the stress upon faith, as a justi- 
fying principle; and considers works in no other 
light, than as a test of that principle. In this I 
cannot think him quite scriptural. That good 
works are a teSrt of the purity of a man's faith, is 
very true : but that they ought to be considered 
in a somewhat higher light, is, I think, true also; 
and this very text may be brought to prove it 
The tree, according to his own interpretation^ 
stands for faith — the fruit for works. Now of 
these two, the tree,- and its Jruit^ which is most 
excellent? Which is the cause^ and which the 
e^ec^ .*— Which is the mean^ and which the 

end? 
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end ? Considered in these lights, the fruit is cer- 
tainly of most consequence. We suppose works 
therefore to be the effect^ of which iaith is the 
cause. We suppose works to be the endy for 
which faith is only the mean. 
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If any be a hearer of the toordj and not a doer; 
he is like unto a man beholding his natural 
face in a glass : for he beholdeth himself^ and 
goeth his way, and straightway forgetteth 
what manner of man he was. But whoso look' 
eth into the perfect law of liberty ^ and conti^ 
nueth therein ; he being not a forgetful hear^^ 
er^ but a doer of the work ; this man shall be 
blessed in his deed, — ^James, i. 23, 24, 25* 

1 HE apostle St. James compares looking intd 
the perfect law of liberty, or reading the scrip- 
tures, to a man's looking at himself in a glasi. 
Let us examine the apostle^s beautiful allusion, 
and see what kind of men are pointed out. 

In the first place, men often look into a glasf 
through pride. They admire their own persons : 
they have over^weening opinions of themselves : 
they think themselves handsomer than any other 
persons. 

They who look into a glass with these views^ 
represent those men, who read the scriptures with 

high 
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high notions of their own worth. Instead of 
abasing themselves, or humbling themselves for 
dieir deficiencies, their attention is laid out onlj 
on such passages, as tend to raise them in their 
own conceit. Such a reader of scripture was the 
Pharisee of old. He saw in it enough to thank 
God, that he ivas not like other men. — By 
looking; into the scripture, he found that he had 
no transgressions, as he thought, of any conse- 
quence to answer for-^hat be was strict in the 
performance of the most punctilious matters — 
and that, in fact, on comparing himself with 
others^ he found a mighty difference in his own 
fkvour. 

Others again look into a glass through vanity. 
They wish to trick out their persons by orna- 
ments — to set themselves off to the best advan- 
tage — to gain the admiration of all, who see 
them. 

These are often men of learning, who read the 
scripture to shew their skill in criticism; and 
raise their reputation by curious inquiries. They 
look into the perfect law of liberty ^ to shew what 
acute lawyers they are in expounding its deeper 
doctrines : or in drawing from it some refined 
system which is probably of no value either to 
tjiemselves, dr others. They are engaged in some 

centre- 
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controversy— they are eager to lead the way in 
some debate — and seek for applause by their nice 
interpretations, and happy accooimodation of dif- 
ferent texts. In the mean time it is probable, 
that neither religion, nor scripture, are in the 
least assisted by their learned labours. Like some 
iiecromancer of old, they raise a spectre, that 
they may have the credit of laying it ; though it 
wpuld otherwise have vanished of itself^ without 
doing mischief to any one. 

But besides those who look into a glass through 
pride and vanity^ there is another set of men who 
are chiefly characterized by the apostle's compa- 
rison — such as look into a glass so carelessly as to 
answer no end at all. They straightway forget 
what manner of men they are. Now these are 
by far the most numerous set of christians. They 
never consider the perfect law of liberty as a law 
intended for their use. The pleasures of the 
world so entirely engage them, that they think not 
of any higher concern. They feel nothing of their 
soul about them : all relates to their body. 

Besides these ill-disposed, and careless exami- 
ners, there are others, whom the apostle's com- 
parison supposes to look into a glass merely td 
adjust any impropriety, which they may discover 

S 
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in themselves. These are they who read the scrij^ 
tures with two great views. 

The first is, to rectify in themselves what they 
may observe amiss. If they look attentively into 
the scriptures, and compare tbeir own thoughts^ 
wordsj and actions, with what they find there; 
they will of course find many things daily getting^ 
wrong. We see our own faults with a tender eye. 
A faithful friend, who will point' them out tc us> i$ 
a kind of monitor. Friend$hip however is deli- 
cate. But he who looks into the perfect law of 
liberty^ may be sure, if his heart go with hit 
eyes, to see his faults laid truly before him. 

The second great point he has in view, after 
the amendment of his faults, is to adorn himself 
with virtues. Many, as was observed^ look into 
a glass to adorn themselves fantastically ; he puts 
on merely such ornaments as are plain, simple, 
and becoming, and render him in fact more agree* 
able to others. He adoma himself with the vir* 
tues of a christian. 

This is tl^e man, whom the apostle's compari- 
son points out to us for imitation*— this is the man^ 
who, in the language of the tex^ shall be blessed 
in his deed. 

XXXVI. 
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• 

And he said. Nay, father Abraham; hut if one 
went unto them from the dead, they will re-- 
pent. And he said unto them^ If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets^ neither will they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead* — 
Luke^ xvi. 30, 31. 

X HIS passage puts the following objection into 
the mouth of the free-thinker. 

** If a person's rising from the dead," says he, 
" is not a mode of evidence suited to persuade^ 
why should Jesus offer his own resurrection from 
the deady as the last and best proof of his divine 
commission ? On his own authority we see it is of 
little weight ; and yet his disciples are continually 
urging it as the strongest evidence that could be 
produced." 

If the objector will be at the pains of consider- 
ing the fact, he will find, that bis statement of it 
is not quite exact ; and that there is no disagree- 
ment between what our Saviour says, and what his 
apostles urged* 

VOL. t. rF The 
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The parable represents an infidel calling for a 
resurrection from the dead, as the strongest evi- 
dence to convince another uifideL Abraham 
does not in the least insinuate, that a resurrec- 
tion from the dead was not the strongest evidence: 
indeed his argument plainly leads us to believe, 
be thought it was the strongest evidence. What 
he says therefore amounts only to this— that 
if the infidel, who was a Jew, would not give 
Vifair hearing to Moses and the prophets, no 
evidence^ however strong, could have weight 
with him. When the heart is hardened and 
C9nfirmed in infidelity, it will shuffle off, and 
avoid the force of any evidence, that can 
be given. The strongest would be thrown 
away. 

Now this was in iGact the very case of the unber 
lieving Jews at that time, to whom the parable 
was addressed. They rejected our Saviour as the 
Messiah^ and ascribed his miracles to the devil ; 
though they saw them plainly wrought to coun- 
teract the works of the (levil. Nay, many of them, 
who had been present at the resurrection of La- 
zarus, had even the evidence here required of a 
man raised from the dead ; and yet they still 
continued impenitent. And afterwards the more 
awful circumstances of the resurrection of Jesus 

him- 
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Irimself, had no bette^ effect upon them. So 
that it is plain a resurrection from the dead, how- 
ever convincing a proof in itself, is not sufficient 
to convince those, whose hearts are hardened by 
infidelity. — It seems also as if it had been one 
design of our Saviour in this parable to point out 
the future hardened infidelity of the Jews with 
regard to the very event of his own resurrec- 
tion. 

" But still," replies the objector, " it appears 
from the parable, that Jesus thought the evidence 
of Moses and the prophets sufficient^ without 
adding the further emdence of a man raised from 
the dead. And though we may allow the evidence 
of a man raised from the dead to be the strongest 
evidence that can be given, yet still if it was more 
than was necessary, it seems more than Provi- 
dence ordinarily allows. So that at any rate there 
seems to have been no occasion for the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus.V 

To this we reply, that if we consider the differ- 
ent pretensions of Judaism and Christianity, there 
was occasion for it. The faith of the Jews was 
confined to Moses and the prophets ; for which 
they had sufficient evidence of various kinds. 
They did not therefore require the additional 
evidence of a man raised from the dead. 

F F S But 
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But the gospel carries our faith into higher re- 
gions. It DQl only brings immortality to light ; 
it further teaches, that our very bodies shall not lie 
in the grave ; but shall hereafter take a spiritual* 
ized form^ and be united to our souls. As these 
articles of faith thtreibre were neWy some new 
evidence seemed requisite to enforce them. And 
what could be so proper as for the author and 
finisher of this faith to prove it by his own re- 
surrection from the dead ? — In fact, it was a kind 
of evidence, which had more weight. than any 
other, with honest, unprejudiced minds, though 
the hardened heart was able to resist itt 

From these premises then it follows, fiv^t^ that 
our Saviour by no means designed to speak lightly^ 
in the parable before us, of the evidence of a man 
raised from the dead : secondly, that suph evi- 
dence was well suited to the Christian, though un* 
necessary to the Jew — and lastly^ that it was 
a mode of evidence well calculated to give the 
firmest support to the christian faith. 
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Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise ftom the 
dead, and Christ shaU ^roe thee light.— Ephe^ 
siatis, V. 14. '^' 

X HE apostle St. Paul having been warning his 
Ephesian converts against falling again into the 
impurities of their heathen neighbours, breaks 
out info this noble apostrophe, which is the appli* 
cation indeed of a passage of Isaiah to the times 
of Christ*. 

The words may be applied to those who sleep 
in life ; and to those, who sleep in the grave. 

To the sleepers of this world religion calls : 
Awake thou, who art immersed in the pleasures 
and business of life. Thou art asleep. Thou art 
in a dream.' Awake. Recollect where all this 
tepds. Wouldst thou spend thy whole life in a 
dream ? Arise. Set about the great work before 
thee. Rise from the dead — from the death of this 
world— The world is thy distemper*— seek relief- 
fly to Christ ; and he .will give thee light. 

* Isaiah, ix. 1. 

"^ Again, 
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Again, when this world is over, the same awful 
voice will sound through the regions of the grave : 
AwakCj thou that sleepest^ and arise from the 
dead. Christ shall judge thee : and if thou art 
among those, who were Voused from the dream of 
a mortal life, Christ will indeed give thee light, 
and thou shalt be removed into mansions of eter* 
aal glory. 
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